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Cards. 


CL EME NT T TETEDOUX, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
49 West 22d Street, New York City. 


FERD, anp HERMANN CARRI, 


VIOLIN AND PIANO VIRTUOSI, 
Address. Chickering Hall. 


Professional 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches of 
Vocal and Dram atic Art. 


Mr. & Mrs. CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 


323 East r4th Street, New York. 








L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 
24 and 56 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Vocal; Mr. L. Gaston Gottschalk. Piano: — 
Helen V. King. Piano and Sight Reading: Mr. N. 
Lowenthal. Stage Deportmemt. ‘ Delsarte;’’ Mr. 
L.G. Vanara. Fencing: Mr. C. N. Bish, French: 
Madame Tanty. Italian: Signor G. Mantellini. Ger- 
man: Mr E dward Holbine. Spanish: Mr. V. Noll, 
F RE DE RICK W. JAMESON, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
135 West t gust Street, New York. 
J. B. D. WILSON, 
TROMBONE SOLOIST OF GILMORE'’S 


BAND, 


Address, Chickering Hall, 
18th Street and sth Avenue, New York City. 


SUMNER SALTER, 
VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING, 


12 East 17th Street, New York. 





SIGNOR J. NUNO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The direction of a Choral Society would be ac- 








cepted _No. 64 West 37th Street. 
Mme, SARA DE LANDE, 
VOCAL CULT URE. 


SpeciaLTies—Development of Ease, Purity, Flexi- 
bility, Resonance, Power through the Medium of Deep 
Breathing and Correct Breath Emission 

Address G. ScuirMerR, 35 Union Square, 





Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOCAL TEACHER or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


Will resume instruction the 8th of September, 1899. 





Can be seen at her New York Studio, Hardman Hall, 
138 sth Avenue, corner roth Street, every Monday and 
Thursday; at her Brooklyn Studio, Chandler's Music 
Hall, 300 Fulton Street, every Tuesday and Friday. 
Permanent address, 138 sth Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. BJORKSTEN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
46 West 4sth Street, New York. 


SWEET, 





GEORGE 


No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 


opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and sq West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
Stage 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
SOLO TENOR, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


East r4th Street, cor. sth Avenus, New York. 





J. M. WILDER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
» Gramercy Park, New York. 
1237 Arch Street, Philadelphia, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


S1 (573 Madison Avenue, New York. 
108% £56 Clinton Street, cor. Remsen, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 
Miss ELIZABETH SLOMAN, 
INSTRUCTION ON HARP 
AND SINGING. 
(ITALIAN METHOIL ) 
Engagements accepted for Concerts and Orchestral 
Performances 
Miss ANNIE SLOMAN, 
PIANISTE (sTurTTGART METHOD.) 
Lessons in Harmony and Thorough Bass 
Residence, No. 25 West 18th Street. 
Mr. FRANK H. TUBBS, 
VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING, 


; East 14th Street, New York. 

Voices tried gratis Mondays, 1 till 
pointments by mail when desired, 
scriptive of method upon application. 


Special ap- 
Pamphlet de- 





NEW ENGLAND CONS 


Franklin Square, 
Founpgp sy Dr. E. TOURJEE. 
NEXT SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10, 


ERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Boston, Mass. 


1isel. 





lectures free to pupils and their friends. 
Graduates always in demand. 


and board near the Conservatory at reasonable rates. 


Students, 550 to $650. 


Thorough Instruction for pupils of all grades in Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Double Bass, 
Flute and all other Orchestral Instruments, Voice Building and Art of Singing, Solfeggio, Music in Public 
Schools, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 

Complete practical courses in Piano and Organ Tuning in all branches. 

Elocution, Dramatic and Lyric Action and Oratory under competent teachers. 

English, Latin, French, German and Italian Languages and Literature thoroughly taught. 

Systematic Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Decorative Art. 

Many concerts given by members of the Faculty, 
Students are also free to attend class for orchestral practice. 


Lady students find a safe and comfortable home in the building, and male students are provided with rooms 


Approximate cost for board, tuition and incidentals per year: 


For Illustrated Calendar giving full information address 
CARL FAELTEN, Acting Director, or 
LUTHER S. ANDERSON, Business Manager. 


semi-weekly pupils’ recitals and numerous instructive 


Beginners, $450 to $550; Advanced 








Miss EMMA -RODERICK, 
CONTRALTO, 


Assistant Professor to Sig Emilio Belari. 
Rapid development and complete education of the 
voice 
123 West 3oth Street, New York. 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


No. 238 West 43d Street. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO BASSO, 


Address for conte, dates, &c.,** HILLSIDE,” 
Palfrey Street, Watertown, Mass. 





ELIODORO DE CAMPI, 
SINGING, 


Artists prepared in their several réles for 
English or Italian Opera. 
Room 26, Chickering Building, Chicago, III. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS NICHOLS, 


Pupil of E. Delle Sedil, of Paris, will resume her les- 
sons in singing and declamation, vocal and physical 
develos ment, at her studio, 242 West 43d Street. 

REFERENCES: 
Gen. Horatio C, King. 
Maj. J. B. Pond, Everett House, 
Mr. Herman Oelrichs, 453 Fifth Avenue, 
Dr. G, G. Shelten, 251 Madison Avenue, 
Mr. Mortimer Fiske, 23 Union Square, 
Mr. Wm. Chester Baird, 22 Cortlandt Street, 











Lyric 








Mr. L. M. Ruben, 28 Union Square. 

Mme. CORA DE WILHORST-RAU- 
COURT, 
OPERATIC, ORATORIO AND 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Mondays and Thursdays, 230 W. 4ad Street, 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna receives Pupils, pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, for the Operatic Stage , ~< 
certs and Oratories. Operatic Acting and Finishing 
for the Stage a Specialty. 

Address, 146 East 34th Street, New York City. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC. 


Removed to 133t South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 


Enlarged and improved in every department. The 
only Conservatory in the country employing male 
teachers exclusively. The only Conservatory in the 
State having a complete Orchestral and Band Depart- 
ment. Instruction in all Branches of Music by a 
Faculty of twenty-six Professors. Free advantages. 
Free scholarships. Special Training Course for Teach- 
ers. Reasonable board in neighborhood, 
Forc wr address 
ILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


BROADWAY CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
LANGUAGES AND ART. 


1324 Broadway, 

Bet. 34th and 3sth Street, East Side, New York City. 
Open daily from 1c a. M. to6P.m. Wednesdays and 
Saturdays untilg p.m. Orchestra Rehearsals every 
Monday Evening. 


WM. RUSSEL CASE, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


OF PIANOFORTE. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York 


BODSTEIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
No. 66 West roth Street. New Yors. 


Mrs. IDA BOND YOUNG, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO, SOLOIST, 
ORATORIO ann CONCERTS. 


Address, 31 West 16th Street, New York. 


Miss LILLIE P, BERG, 

THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ‘‘ LAMPERTI’S METHOD.” 
Leading European Masters and Composers annually 
consulted for style and interpretation. Opera, Ora- 
torio, English Ballads, German Lieder. DE&LsarTEe 
studies for speaking and singing voice. Assistant 
Teachers from Paris and London for vocal and piano 
training at moderate rates. Send for circular. 

C all at 231 West 42d S Street. 


EDW ARD B: AXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 














Mrs. 





Mr. THOMAS EBERT, 


Late principal tenor of Emma Abbott's and other 
opera companies, is open for engagements in Concerts, 
Oratorio, &c. Amateurs attended and coached. Ad- 
dress, Henry Wolfsohn, 331 East 14th Street, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, of Vienna, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Professor of Vocal Culture, who for a number of 
years has been in the highest favor with the European 
and New York public, as both singer and teacher, will 
receive, on proper introduction, a limited number of 
pupils in the art. Vocal instruction will be given in 
private lessons and classes, for parlor, oratorio and 
opera singers. Young ladies can have board. Apply 
1330tO 3 P.M, 





121 East soth Street, New York City. 


Mr, EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 


Open for Engagements. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
Speciatties—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 321 East 18th Street. 


Dr, CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Somme and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


H. R. HUMPHRIES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Sole Tenor and Musical Director. 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall. 


HELEN PAREPA, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Open for Engagements. 
Address, Tivoli Theatre, San Francisco, Cal. 


Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


America’s Recognized Exponent of Vocal, Oratorio, 
Church and Concert Music. 
239 West 43d Street, City. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. LAWTON, 
THOROUGH STUDY OF BREATHING 
AND VOICE PRODUCTION, 

239 West 43d S reet, City. 


Mr. THOMAS BAUGH, 
CORNET SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
OF MILITARY BANDS. 


Address, THOMAS BAUGH, Bandmaster, 
ats East rasth Street, New York City. 























Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
SOPRANO, CONCERT AND 
ORATORIO “erage 


ALSO VOCAL TEACHE 
Address, 5 Ashburton , eg Boston. 


Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 


The oldest exponent in the West of the Italian 
Method as taught by mee. Cappiani, of New York. 
Studio; Lyon & Healy’ __ fehicago, i. 








Res. : 1 Park Avenue Vinwteside 5)s 


E, SCHIPPE z 
VIOLONCELLIST, 


Teaching and Concert Engagements. 
221 East roth Street, New York. 


MARION HENDRICKSON WIL- 
COX, SopRANo, 


FOR CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 


Address care Wo. A. Ponp & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. MARIE LOVELL-BROWN, 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
AND HARMONY. 


Author of ** Lesson Leaves on Harmony.”’ Aconcise, 
practical course in which each subject is treated in a 
plain, easily understood manner. Second edition, 
revised and corrected, now ready. 

SUBJECTS: Scales—Intervals—Inversion of Inter- 
vals—Triads—Dominant Seventh Chord—Rules for 
Chord Connections—Writing from Given Bass and 
Melody — Harmonizing Melodies — Cadences — Some 
Usual Chord Progessions—Secondary Seventh Chords 
— Form — Accent — Rhythm — Suspensions — Passing 
Notes—Embellishments — Accompaniments— Modula- 
tion—Important Dissonant Chords —Rondoand Sonata 
Form—Counterpoint— Fugue — Score — Clefs— Tempo 
—Sound—Pitch, Sample copy, $1.co. Address, 
CHICKERING HALL, 





Leading Bands. 
ILMORE’S BAND. 


G N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union Sq., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAN a. 














69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 





W ALTER EMERSON, 
The American Cornet Virtuoso. 
153 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1 878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE oF MUSIC, 


163 East 70th Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 














A thorough Musical Education after the methods of 
the Conservatories of Berlin, Vienna and Leip- 
sic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

usic. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 1o lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


A Large Assortment always on hand. 
ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS. 


BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments. 
Patent Somaaiteiten Pistons, 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 


WEPPFERT BROS., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


PIANO STOOLS 


arn COVERS, 
12 E, 15th Street and 390 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


G4” New Catatocue Now Reapy. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 


WASLE & CO, 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


COR. MOTT ST., 


NEW YORK. 





ACTIONS. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY 


PIANOS. 


== Unsurpassed! Finest Style Cases! == 


A sure winner in competitive sale. Strictly high grade and most desirable 
for dealers to handle. Send for catalogue and territory. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS OVER ARCADE TO UNION DEPOT, 


543-549 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


VIOLIN S. 


The Calvin Baker Violins, Violas, ’Cellos and Contrabasses have 
never been equaled in Quality of Tone or Workmanship, 
Purity of Tone and Equal Vibration. 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY OLD VIOLINS, 


BEING MADE OF VERY OLD WOOD. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


THOMPSON & ODELL, 523 Washington St., Boston. 


AUGUST POLLMAN, 


Importer of Musical Merchandise, 


HAS REMOVED nataen rane 











Fs 


THE 6. G. CONN MANUFACTURING C0. 


(Successor to ISAAC FISKE), 


LICENSED TO MANUFACTURE THE CELEBRATED 


(([onter (Cornet and [Zand [struments 


PATENTED JUNE 25, 1886. 


DEALERS IN ALL EINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE AND BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC, 
13 MECHANIC STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Instrument engraving, repairing and silver plating made a specialty. Do not purchase ostrument until you 
have given the Wonder Cornet a trial. > seta ono and Pric babe 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANOCS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 








SCHLEISSN ER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHCENIX NOVELTY CO, 


402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano Covers, 
nent Bags a Specialty.’’ 


M. 


**Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and Instrum 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Branch ; 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.. 





PIANO ACTIONS, Grand, Square and Upright, 
447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


NEBV YorR=z. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres W. THATCHER, Vice-Pr A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All KRinds of Cut? Saurved Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 





ADOLPH GOLLNIK 


(Successor to BORNHOEFT & GOLLNIK), 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pianotforte Rreys, 
502 & 504 E. 74th St., New York. 








70 & 72 Franklin St., New York. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST., NEW YORK. 





E. Ss. DOBSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Upright: Pianos, 
FULL IRON FRAMES, 

AN HONEST PIANO FOR THE MONEY. SEND FOR CATALOQUE. 


BROOME and EAST STS. and 82 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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Professional Cards. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


METROPOLITAN 
Conservatory of Music 








OPENS JULY ist. 
Boarding accommodations. All advantages 
f winter school retained. Send 


or particulars 


MH. W. GREENE, 


?1 East 14th St., New York City. 
Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avenue. 
Mr. CARL HILD 
\ t,and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
wag t Address care of Tue 
( ER kk. sath Street 
Mr. JkSSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing 
Vow I ation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Si Englist 
Address 113 East 26th Street, New York 
Mi HELEN AMES, 
Ora rio and ¢ neert For terms and 
r { We goth Stree:, or Henry W 
I sth Street, New York 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 


FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York 


A. FARINI’S 


Mr S I Vocal, No. 23 East 17th Street 
pecialty: Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church. 
Reception hours from 1 to 6 P. M 

JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piat at the National Conservatory, 
“ ept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
taught Address, care of this office 

ADOLF GLOSE, 
Address care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
25 Union Square, New York. 
Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher oe 
Address 123 East 73d Street, , New York 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 

t East 82d Street, New York. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musical! Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
As at New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instructior 
Steinway Hall, New York 
M I APPIANIT, 
\ Culture, t West Street, New York 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher 
118 East 26th Street, New York 
Mue. MURIO-CELLI, 
\ al Instructior 
N Irving Place, New York 
CARL ALVES 
\ al Instructor 
Park Avenue, near ost Street, New York 
M GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
P d Harn neony 
I \ t Princi f Dr. Ilans von Biilow 
19 East 16th Street, New York 
CHARLES PALM, 
Dire r of Be rd Mu Society ; Professor 
\ ( vent of Sacred Heart 
Address East 8th Street, New York 
WM. H. RIEGER 
TENOR, 
t i ¢ rt Broadway, New York City 
HENRY RUSACK, 
Teacher of Singing 
I Street, New York 
\W VIN, 
Te Oratorio and Concert Address care of 
L. M. Rube Union Square, New York 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Vicloncello Virtuos 

Ww accept engagements for Concerts and Sol 
work; also a limited n aber of Pupils. 

Address 212 East 14th Street, New York, 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka | 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 


Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Adres $8, ST EINW AY HALL. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Vocal Instruction, 


New York. 


Particular attention to the English language in song. | 
Address, STEINWAY HALL 
Residence, 305 West 14th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruct’on | 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 
? e “JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. | 





H.C. SILVESTRE: 


Gold Medal, Unirersal 


1889, 


First Prize 


Exposition, Paris, 


MAKER OF 


VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND’CELLOS. 


Specialty of Fine Repairing. 





instruments of cele- 


Id 


Constantly hand 


brated Italian make, S with written 


guaranty 


PURE STRINGS AND GENUINE 


BOWS. 
20 Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniére. 20 


(Vis-a-vis le Conservatoire), 


PARIS, FRANCE. | 


works. 


| and o 
| application 


BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Tour of Europe at present. 
Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half | 





| dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 


and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure 
control over them by many easy devices. 

almost from the 


Improvement in tone and style 
is the usual re- 


start is wonderful. ‘* Astonishing!” 
port, 

Send for circular containing full description, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard’s 
Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


McGUCKIN, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
ther valuable information, will be sent rrez op 





FOR SINGERS. 


VOCAL REINFORCEMENT. 


(A Practical Study.) 


By EDMUND J. MYER, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘Truths of Importance to Voca‘vists.”’ 
‘The Voice from a Practical Standpoint.’ 


**Voice Training Exercises,” &e , &c. 





Thisnew work on the voice is a practical study of all 


the forces with which Nature*has endowed man for 
| the production, development and control of art’stic tone. 


23d St., New York. 
Stores. 


Send for prospectus. 36 E. 
For Sale at all Musi 





NOVELLO, EWER 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


& CO., 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


Edited by 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Nx BACH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. ©. MACKENZIE. 
1,2 and Each containing 2 20. Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. 32. Sixty-five National Scotch 
Compositions. The same bound 21. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 6-9. ‘ Dances. 
in one volume. 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13) 33. Sixty-six National Scotch 
HANDEL. In one volume, bound. e Dances. Nz «) Scaicll 
j 7 a hand J. RHEINBERGEKR. 34. Sixty-nine National Scotc 
4, 5 and Each containing 2 < Dances. 
Compositions. The same bound | 23- Seven Compositions. In one volume. 
in one v Eleven Compositions. 


plume 24 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


In one v 


Seven Compositions. 


RUDOLF ALTSCHUL. 
lume. 


Fifty Hungarian National 


7,8and9. Ea bh containing 15 BERTHOLD TOURS. 6 he 
one valu The same bouna in A Juvenile Album (Duets). sth 0 
10,11 and 12. Bach containing x¢ J. MOSCHELES. ARARSLR SSG PEEP. 


G: avo otte s,&c, The same bound 27. Domestic 


ne ve lume 





in 
SCHWEIZER. 
d acteristic Duets), Book 2. 
16, Eight Scottish Airs, Duets In one volume 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. 
17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compositions. 
1 Nine Compositions Ten Compositions. 
19. Ten Compositions. 31. 
In one volume, bound In one volume 
Price, each number, 40 cents; each volume bound in cloth, $1.5 


Life (Twelve Char- | 41. 
acteristic Duets), Book 1 
Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. 


Twenty-three Compositions. 4° 


Eight Compositions 

Four Compositions. 

Seven Compositions. 
In one volume. 


+ 


CESAR CUI. 
Thirteen Compositions. 
Seven Compositions. 
Seven Compositions. 

In one volume. 


44. 
45. 





; Nos. 26, 


27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 





Wiss 


296 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





HIGH GRADE, 
MODERATE PRICE. 


} Ge) 


Uw 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG. 


Ihe Instruction is both practical and 


ranches 


Solo Singing (Concert and 


Opera), 


theoretical and embraces the following 


Chorus Singing, Piano, Organ, Violin, 


Orchestral Instruments of all kinds; Ensemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; 
Harmony, Composition, History of the Asthetics of Music; Italian Language. 


The fees are: Higher Classes, 3830 Marks; Middle Classes 280 Marks annually. 
FULL PARTICULARS TO BE FOUND IN THE PROSPECTUS, WHICH CAN BE 
HAD GRATIS BY ADDRESSING 
J. VON BERNUTH, Director, 

Royal Professor Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academ | 


702-704East | 48th Street. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
MELBA, BARTON 


and other world renowned artists, 


PADEREWSKI, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, 





GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





‘Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. | 


| 64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, 


ARE VIRGIL 





Begs to announce that her address is 
FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


PENSIONS 


THE DISABILITY BILL IS A LAW. 
Soldiers Disabled Since the War Are Entitled. 


Dependent widows and parents now dependent whose 
sons died from effects of army service are included. 





If you wish your claim speedily and successfully 
prosecuted, 
Address JAMES TANNER, 


Late Commissioner of Pensions, Washington, D 


LUDWIG & C0. 


aera 


s6y We 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** ogerat € 


NEW YORK. 





BREWERY 
93 


to 








PRACTICE 
CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by rol other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves 0: the player, stops the eenatel 
annoyance of **Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the Semaen and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and not a prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO, 
26 Westrsth Street, New York City. 
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HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


“THOROUGH LY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A NIOS IN EVERY RESPECT, - 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Wos. Sse & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEw YORE. 


THE NEEDHAM [Bl Ze Prescot, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. Sipe 
CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS, H. PARSONS, Treasurer, : U 5 asiadiad i ad se UPRIGHT PIANOS se 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 




















HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 


“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrcGan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ THE PRESCOTT PIANO C0 ESTABLISHED 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, ty — 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled CONCORD. WN. =. 


Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Omer: 202 Broaoway. new vor. WAGER BROS. 


CEIICAGO. 


~» ESTABLISHED 1846, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LARGEST HOUSE PIANOS. 


toe Factory and Office: 
Masie Bngraving 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


AND 





—" - American? 


Specimens of Printing 





“cc” |Wood Staining Works. 


+d G. ee O D a R, oa) SYSTEME reine 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 








2 een Se. | AUP RGRMANM: 4 Od: 


# Sour Acrnrs a ‘ 211 EAST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


9 Sonn Furnnicn ee; 1 omg em, 


eo Perfect Imitations of Old English Oak Boards and 
Violin Makers and Repairers. Veneers. Best in the market. 


bnporters, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &c. Perfect Imitations of Ebony Boards and Veneers. 
Send for handsome Catalogue, free, Best in the market. 


RO, 16 Cooper Institate, New York. 
ee FIGURED FANCY VENEERS stan 


FOR ORGANS AND PIANOS. 




















——") Pe 


FABER 


* UPRIGHT. + SQUARES ORGAN, 


AO emily A ESS ime tt 
Manufactured by the 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, \Taber Organ Co. 


147TH STREET near BROOK AVE. 1 _ 
NRW YORK. WORCESTER, MASS. 3B LASIUSS NS, sLe HFRS 
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The Headquarters, Offices and Warerooms of 
the Celebrated 


SOHMER PIANOS 


ARH IN 


NEW YORK. 

















EVERY GENUINE “SOHMER” PIANO HAS THE NAME OF 


Sohmer & Co., 


dlew ork, 


CAST IN THE IRON PLATE AND PLACED ON THE NAME BOARD. 





Pianos marked otherwise are imitations, and notice is herewith 





given that SOHMER & Co. will prosecute any and every person 





engaged in an attempt to imitate the trade mark or name of the firm. - 


SOHMER & CO. 


* Manufacturers of the SOHMER PIANOS, * 
NEW YORK. 
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SHE BIUSICAL GOuRIER. 


—A WEEKLY PAPER— 


DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE MUSIC TRADES. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, i880. 
= —= No. 586.— = 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, $4.00 ; 


Foreign, 85.00 ; 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING: SEE TRADE DEPARTMENT. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


draft or money order. 











NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 


MAY 13, 1891. 





MARC A, BLUMENBERG. 


BLUMENBERC & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


JAMES G. 


HUNEKER, | 
HARRY O. BROWN. f{ 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 


Associate Epirtors. 


Offices; No. 25 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WESTERN OFFicE: Chicago, John E. Hall, No. 236 State-st., 


Manager. 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 68 BrOpersrrasse, Leipsic. 


NOTICE. 





M 


| 


| 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of | 
tour (4) dollars for each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


commented upon. 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Ichi 

Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

J hine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara _ 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 
Albani . 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
ieeny Broch 

arie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
feast Staudigl 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grie 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lill Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel . 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
ohn odes 

ilhelm Gericke 

Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 


Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
osef Rheinberger 
ax Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
olf Jensen 
ans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
“harlotte Huhn 


Teresina Tua 

ucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 

. H. Hahn 

homas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Louis My: Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Julius von Bernuth 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Joseff 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koeg: 

Ethal Wakeheld 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemtiinde: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab! 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biillow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A.A. Stanle 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 

Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyilested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Lou.s Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A, Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrim 


ering 
Villiers Stanton 
Louis C. Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 
Adele Lewing 
Pauline Schéeller-Haag 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 

Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 

Dr. Louis Maas 

Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 

Antoine de Kontski 

S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 

Stagno 

Victor Nessler 

Johanna Cohen 

Charles F. Tretbar 

Jennie Dickerson 
A. MacDowell 

Theodore Reichmann 

~ — 


a,6. —— 


Mrs. Helen Ames 
S. G. Pratt. 
Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
—— Banner 
Dr. S. N. Pentield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
Rak Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 
iindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
udith Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
pee Aaa 
eorge hickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
uan Luria 
arl Busch, 





R. G. H. Wilson, editor of the “ Musical Year 
M Book of the United States,” through THE 
MUSICAL COURIER requests all American composers 
who have had works in the larger forms—chamber 
music, overtures, cantatas, oratorios, symphonies— 
published this season, either in Europe or the United 
States, to send him the facts, title, publisher. Mr. 
Wilson’s address 152 Tremont 30ston, 


Mass. 


is street, 


R. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, who promises us 


German opera in New York next season, writes 
to THE MUSICAL COURIER : 


I never claimed in my interview (published in Tue Mi 
May 6) that I purchased the ground on Thirty-fourth street. 
ground for the ridiculously low sum of $7,200 per annum, a fact which 
Ground has already been broken, 


sicAL Courter of 


I leased the 


will make the undertaking very solid. 
the preliminary plans are already sent to the Building Department, and by 
the end of November the house will be ready. I'll wager a $2,000 adver- 
tisement on that. 

We hope Mr. Hammerstein will succeed and win 


his bet if he can findataker, but we would advise him 


| to go very slowly in his plans about German opera. 


Can he dispose of the boxes unless Anton Seidl 
secured as conductor? 

HE Chicago “ Figaro,” under date of May 7, con- 
IT tains about as malicious a libel as was ever 
penned, The writer of the article in question signs 
his name Hubbard W. Harris, and our only excuse for 
him is that he must have been misinformed, for be it 
chronicled with regret that when a man has played many 
years with an orchestral organization and leaves it of 
his own accord abuse is showered on him by the man- 
agement. Mysterious hints are circulated to the effect 
that he no longer plays as he formerly did, &c. 

This is all wrong and despicably unjust, and we 
wish to call the attention of the Chicago « Figaro” to 
the fact that Mr. Otto Oesterle, formerly with the 
Thomas orchestra, and one of the best flutists in the 
country, has not “gone completely to the bad,” and 
that he is not playing in “ beer gardens,” but is en- 
gaged in giving lessons on his instrument, and in 
addition instructor of the flute at the National 
Conservatory of America, in this city. 

The malice of the whole article, evidently written 
by one who is not acquainted with Mr. Oesterle, lies 
in the fact that it appeared after Mr. Oesterle had 
severed his connection with the Thomas orchestra. 

It is a libel of the most pronounced sort, and we 
hope Oesterle will vindicate his good name in such 
manner as is prescribed by the law. 


is 





SCHARWENKA-ZIEGFELD. 


whose fairness can always 


i ae following correspondence is submitted to the 


musical community, 

be trusted in deciding momentous and important 

affairs, such as are embraced in the matter now under 

consideration. The letters are due to an editorial in 

THE MUSICAL COURIER of April 29, of which we ap- 
pend a copy: 

The complimentary letter of Xaver Scharwenka to Dr. Ziegfeld was 


the former gentleman in the depot in Chicago, prior to the 


signed by 
It was sup- 


Starting of the train on which Mr. Scharwenka left that city. 
posed to bea subscription for a poor musician, and its contents subse- 


quently proved to be a testimonial to the Chicago Musical College. 

It appears that Dr. Florence Ziegfeld has taken 
personal offense at this utterance, and addresses us 
the following letter, inclosing copy of another letter 
addressed to him, which we also publish: 

Cuicaco, 
Editors Musical Courier, New ty, N. Y.: 

Dear Sirs—I cannot find words to express my surprise and indignation 

at the publication in your issue of April 29 of an editorial paragraph to 


May 4, 1891. 


York Ci 


the effect that the generous letter given me by Mr. Xaver Scharwenka in | 


praise of the Chicago Musical College was secured by misrepresentation. 
A mere expression of envy, caused by the known success of my college, 
would be passed unnoticed by me, but the article in question is a direct 
reflection upon my honor, in that it charges me with fraud and deceit. 
This I will not for one moment permit. 

Mr. Scharwenka not only gave me the letter with expressions of satis- 
faction, but repeated the substance of it in private conversation, and said 
he felt exactly what the words stated. I inclose copy of a letter received 
by me from the manager of his Chicago concerts—a gentleman who is 
cognizant of all the facts pertaining to the letter. This you can use as 
you see fit. 

In the offensive paragraph you do very poor justice to Mr. Scharwenka’s 
intelligence and discretion and do me an absolute wrong. You will there- 
fore please publish this unqualified denial of your article in your next 
issue as prominently as you publish the libel that makes it necessary. 

Yours, &c., F. ZikGrevp. 


ar 
bank 1 
4S the Ke 


samazement that I notice in the April 29 
statement that the complimentary letter 


(Copy.] 
Cuicaco, May 1, 1891. 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, P: ’, ago Musical College: 
My Dear Docr 
issue of Tue Musi @ 
tendered you by Mal investeqwenka was obtained by misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud. Itis y he organi rstand what has led the Courier to 


perpetrate this st mus falsehood. Perhaps they are not 


'the Chicago Musical College, 
| sort, while it is generally supposed that Dr. Ziegfeld 


aware that the letter was read before some twenty prominent Chicagoans 
presence of Mr. Xaver Scharwenka at a dinner in the Union 
at that, and many other times, Mr. Scharwenka expressed 


and in the 
League Club; 
the highest encomiums of the Chicago Musical ¢ 


Whatever motives inspired this venomous attack, y 


lege and its teachers 


1 may rest assured 


impotent malice that directs them 


Yours 
(Signed) F. Wicur Ne 
Manager for Xaver Scharwenka, in Chicago 

At the time of the first appearance of the letter of 
Scharwenka to Ziegfeld THE MUSICAL COURIER treated 
the editorially and com- 
munication that on its face indicated 
tween Dr. Ziegfeld and Scharwenka and we 
inference upon this remarkable passage in the letter: 


that they are as useless as the 
truly, 


same most seriously as a 
an alliance be- 
based our 
ft to-day t 


but it remained for my personal visit 


there is no mecessity for American Europ 


ro Musical College exists. 


the Chicag 

It had already been announced that Scharwenka had 
decided to open a musical conservatory here, and the 
extraordinary character of the language justified us 
in presuming such an alliance, although from an 
ethical point of view Scharwenka’s expression can 
find no justification whatsoever. Every true musician 
will agree with us on that point, and it needs no 
further elucidation. There is considerable necessity 
for Americans to go to Europe, not only to study 
music but in addition to study the sister arts which 
are absolutely essential to the broadening of the in- 
tellect and the proper discernment of the basic laws 
of art itself. To question this would be tantamount 
to the idiotic declarations of Senator Plumb, 


the last session of Congress declared that there was 


who in 


no such thing as art. 
Before Scharwenka's 
explanation of this remarkable and un- 


return to Europe we naturally 
asked for 
precedented letter to Ziegfeld, and the amiable Berlin 
musician declared to us that he did not understand 
its contents it; that he is not ac- 
quainted with the English language and that his sig- 
nature was obtained at a time and undercircumstances 
would absolve him from 
The above let- 
ex- 


an 


when he signed 


which, among gentlemen, 
any responsibility for his utterances. 
ter of Neumann certainly confirms Scharwenka’s 
planation, for it appears that the letter had its birth 


| “at a dinner in the Union League Club.” 


We have never accused Dr. Ziegfeld of any complic- 
ity in securing the Scharwenka letter, and can appre- 
ciate his indignation at discovering that the motives 
which prompted it are now questioned, but at the 
same time let us ask the doctor whether he 
ously of the opinion that Schatwenka could have been 
conscious of the character of a letter of that nature, 
and, if so, whether he (the doctor) 
ument that if it aids his music school does not at the 

same time convict Scharwenka of a gross error, and 
more than that—a crime against music ? 

As to Mr, F. Wight Neumann, the manager for 
Scharwenka, whose appearance as a letter writer is 
first made known to-day, we desire to acquaint the 
public with the fact that when Scharwenka was last 
in Chicago this manager did his utmost to extract 
another letter from him, and this new letter was to 
contain a testimonial for a piano made in Chicago 
called the Kimball piano. Scharwenka, however, was 
through with “dinners in the Union League Club,’ 
the 


is seri- 


considers it a doc- 


under the auspices of Manager Neumann, and 
letter was not forthcoming. 

It may not be amiss to state that the owner of the 
Kimball piano factory is a director in the board of 
or something of the 


is interested in the Kimball Company, who make the 
piano. 

The doctor himself had the following to say of the 
same Kimball piano, for which Manager Neumann 
endeavored to extract a Scharwenka testimonial, but 
did not: 

I see no reason why the Kimball 
pianos of the very highest 
the indorsement of the world’s great artists, I expected 
results in their new grand pianos and believe they have been attained 

The artists who indorsed the Kimball pianos were 
singers of Italian opera companies who visited Chi- 

in the Union League 
Adelina Patti, but Mr. 
Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., assures us that Patti assured 
him that she never gave a written But 
even if she did it would be of no consequence, for 


Company should not make in Chicago 


grade. As their upright pianos have received 


nly the very best 


had “dinners 
them 


cago and who 


Club.” Among were 


testimonial. 


her testimonial praising a low grade piano can have 
as little A low grade piano is 
a low grade piano, testimonial or no testimonial. 

And such is a part of the current history of the 
Scharwenka-Ziegfeld letter. 


value as Dr. Ziegfeld’s. 
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The Headquarters, Offices and Warerooms of 
the Celebrated 


SOHMER PIANOS 


ARE IN 


NEW YORK. 

















EVERY GENUINE “SOHMER” PIANO HAS THE NAME OF 


Sohmer & Co., 


dlem dork, 


CAST IN THE IRON PLATE AND PLACED ON THE NAME BOARD. 





Pianos marked otherwise are imitations, and notice is herewith 





given that SoHMER & Co. will prosecute any and every person 





engaged in an attempt to imitate the trade mark or name of the firm. - 


SOHMER & CO., 


* Manufacturers of the SOHMER PIANOS, * 
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" NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
tour (4) dollars for each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


commented upon. 


Adelina Patt: 

da Klein 

Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson 

Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca 

Etelka Gerster 

Nordica 

J hine Yorke 

Emilie Ambre 

Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2 

Minnie Hauk—2 





Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T. Whelan. 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonia Mielke 
Titus d’Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C., Stanton 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 

osef Staudig! 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grie 


William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel ‘ 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
ohn F. Rhodes 
ilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 


Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 


osef Rheinberger 
ax Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
olf Jensen 
ans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Boito 
Paul von Janko 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Sbarlotte Huhn 





Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 

. H. Hahn 

‘homas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Louis Ly Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Julius von Bernuth 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Mathilde Wurm 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
ak — 


teh hive King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
E. A. Lefebre 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemiinde: 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendah) 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanle! 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W. E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Lou.s Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Cari Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raft 
Felix Mottl 
Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 
C.F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 

uis C, Elson 
Anna Mooney-Burch 
Mr. and Mrs. Alves 
Ritter-Goetze 
Adele Lewing 
Pauline Schéeller- Haag 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

2 S. Gilmore 

New 

Hubert de Blanck 

Dr. Louis Maas 

Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 

Antoine de Kontski 

S ills 

E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 

Stagno 

Victor Nessler 

Johanna Cohen 

Charles F. Tretbar 

Jennie Dickerson 
A. MacDowell 

Theodore Reichmann 

Max Treuman 

C. A. Cap 

Montegrifto 


Hermann Winkelmann 

Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 

Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 

Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch 

Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Pentield 

F. W. Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

ae Millocker 

Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 

Edgar H. Sherwood 

Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 

Carrie Hun-King 

Pauline |’ Allemand 

Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
rlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument 

Johann Svendsen 

Strauss Orchestra 

Anton Dvorak 

Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 

Bertha Pierson 

Carlos Sobrino 

George M. Nowell 

William Mason 


Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 
indel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
{oaks Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
— eeu 
eorge H. Chickering 
John C. Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 
M. J. Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
uan Luria 
arl Busch. 





R. G. H. Wilson, editor of the ‘ Musical Year 
M Book of the United States,” through THE 
MUSICAL COURIER requests all American composers 
who have had works in the larger forms—chamber 
music, overtures, cantatas, oratorios, symphonies— 
published this season, either in Europe or the United 
States, to send him the facts, title, publisher. Mr. 
Wilson’s address 152 Tremont street, Boston, 


Mass, 


is 
= 


R. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 
German opera in New York next season, writes 
to THE MUSICAL COURIER : 

I never claimed in my interview (published in Tue Musica. Courter of 
May 6) that I purchased the ground on Thirty-fourth street. I leased the 
ground for the ridiculously low sum of $7,200 per annum, a fact which 
will make the undertaking very solid. Ground has already been broken, 
the preliminary plans are already sent to the Building Department, and by 
the end of November the house will be ready. I'll wager a $2,000 adver- 
tisement on that. 

We hope Mr. Hammerstein will succeed and win 
his bet if he can findataker, but we would advise him 
to go very slowly in his plans about German opera. 
Can he dispose of the boxes unless Anton Seidl is 


secured as conductor? 


who promises us 


HE Chicago “ Figaro,” under date of May 7, con- 
i tains about as malicious a libel as was ever 
penned. The writer of the article in question signs 
his name Hubbard W. Harris, and our only excuse for 
him is that he must have been misinformed, for be it 
chronicled with regret that when a man has played many 
years with an orchestral organization and leaves it of 
his own accord abuse is showered on him by the man- 
agement. Mysterious hints are circulated to the effect 
that he no longer plays as he formerly did, &c. 

This is all wrong and despicably unjust, and we 
wish to call the attention of the Chicago « Figaro” to 
the fact that Mr. Otto Oesterle, formerly with the 
Thomas orchestra, and one of the best flutists in the 
country, has not “gone completely to the bad,” and 
that he is not playing in “beer gardens,” but is en- 
gaged in giving lessons on his instrument, and in 
addition is instructor of the flute at the National 
Conservatory of America, in this city. 

The malice of the whole article, evidently written 
by one who is not acquainted with Mr. Oesterle, lies 
in the fact that it appeared after Mr. Oesterle had 
severed his connection with the Thomas orchestra. 

It is a libel of the most pronounced sort, and we 
hope Oesterle will vindicate his good name in such 
manner as is prescribed by the law. 





SCHARWENKA-ZIEG FELD. 

HE following correspondence is submitted to the 
7 musical community, whose fairness can always 
be trusted in deciding momentous and important 
affairs, such as are embraced in the matter now under 
The letters are due to an editorial in 
ap- 


consideration. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER of April 29, of which we 
pend a copy: 

The complimentary letter of Xaver Scharwenka to Dr. Ziegfeld was 
signed by the former gentleman in the depot in Chicago, prior to the 
starting of the train on which Mr. Scharwenka left that city. It was sup- 
posed to bea subscription for a poor musician, and its contents subse- 
quently proved to be a testimonial to the Chicago Musical College. 

It appears that Dr. Florence Ziegfeld has taken 


personal offense at this utterance, and addresses us 


the following letter, inclosing copy of another letter 


addressed to him, which we also publish: 
Cuicaco, May 4, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier, New York City, N. Y.: 
Dear Sirs—I cannot find words to express my surprise and indignation 
at the publication in your issue of April 29 of an editorial paragraph to 


the effect that the generous letter given me by Mr. Xaver Scharwenka in | 


praise of the Chicago Musical College was secured by misrepresentation. 
A mere expression of envy, caused by the known success of my college, 
would be passed unnoticed by me, but the article in question is a direct 
reflection upon my honor, in that it charges me with fraud and deceit. 
This I will not for one moment permit. 

Mr. Scharwenka not only gave me the letter with expressions of satis- 
faction, but repeated the substance of it in private conversation, and said 
he felt exactly what the words stated. I inclose copy of a letter received 
by me from the manager of his Chicago concerts—a gentleman who is 
cognizant of all the facts pertaining to the letter. This you can use as 
you see fit. 

In the offensive paragraph you do very poor justice to Mr. Scharwenka's 
intelligence and discretion and do me an absolute wrong. You will there- 
fore please publish this unqualified denial of your article in your next 
issue as prominently as you publish the libel that makes it necessary. 

Yours, &c., F. ZigGrevp. 


[Copy.] 
Cuicaco, 1891. 
cago Musical College: 
amazement that I notice in the April 29 
tatement that the complimentary letter 


May 1, 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pi 
My Dear Doct 
issue of Tue Mus 

tendered you by 
tion or fraud. Itis 
perpetrate this 5; 


rstand what has led the Courier to 


us falsehood. Perhaps they are not 


‘‘at a dinner in the Union League Club. 


enka was obtained by misrepresenta- | 


aware that the letter was read before some twenty prominent Chicagoans 
and in the presence of Mr. Xaver Scharwenka at a dinner in the Union 
at that, and many other times, Mr. Scharwenka expressed 


League Club; 
)llege and its teachers. 


the highest encomiums of the Chicago Musical C« 
Whatever motives inspired this venomous attack, you may rest assured 
that they are as useless as the impotent malice that directs them 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) F. Wicut NgeumMann 
Manager for Xaver Scharwenka, in Chicago 
At the time of the first appearance of the letter of 
Scharwenka to Ziegfeld THE MUSICAL COURIER treated 
the same editorially and most seriously as a com- 
munication that on its face indicated an alliance be- 
tween Dr. Ziegfeld and Scharwenka and we based our 
inference upon this remarkable passage in the letter: 


of to-day to show me tha 


urope t 


but it remained for my personal visit 


there is no mecessity for Americans to go to E tudy music whtle 


the Chicago Musical College exists. 

It had already been announced that Scharwenka had 
decided to open a musical conservatory here, and the 
extraordinary character of the language justified us 
in presuming such an alliance, although from an 
ethical point of view Scharwenka’s expression can 
find no justification whatsoever. Every true musician 
will agree with us on that point, 
further elucidation. There is considerable necessity 
for Americans to go to Europe, not only to study 
music but in addition to study the sister arts which 
are absolutely essential to the broadening of the in- 
tellect and the proper discernment of the basic laws 
To question this would be tantamount 
who in 


and it needs no 


of art itself. 
to the idiotic declarations of Senator Plumb, 
the last session of Congress declared that there was 
no such thing as art. 
Before Scharwenka’'s 
asked for an explanation of this remarkable and un- 
precedented letter to Ziegfeld, and the amiable Berlin 
musician declared to us that he did not understand 
its contents he signed it; that he is not ac- 
quainted with the English language and that his sig- 
nature was obtained at a time and undercircumstances 
would absolve him from 
let- 
S$ ex- 


return to Europe we naturally 


when 


which, among gentlemen, 
any responsibility for his utterances. 
ter of Neumann certainly confirms Scharwenka’s 
planation, for it appears that the letter had its birth 


The above 


We have never accused Dr. Ziegfeld of any complic- 
ity in securing the Scharwenka letter, and can appre- 
ciate his indignation at discovering that the motives 
which prompted it are now questioned, but at the 
same time let us ask the doctor whether he is seri- 
ously of the opinion that Scharwenka could have been 
conscious of the character of a letter of that nature, 
and, if so, whether he (the doctor) considers it a doc- 
ument that if it aids his music school does not at the 
same time convict Scharwenka of a gross error, and 
more than that—a crime against music ? 

As to Mr. F. Wight Neumann, the for 
Scharwenka, whose appearance as a letter writer is 
first made known to-day, we desire to acquaint the 
public with the fact that when Scharwenka was last 
in Chicago this manager did his utmost to extract 
another letter from him, and this new letter was to 
Chicago 


manager 


contain a testimonial for a piano made in 
called the Kimball piano. Scharwenka, however, was 
through with “dinners Club,’ 
under the auspices of Manager Neumann, the 
letter was not forthcoming. 

It may not be amiss to state that the owner of the 


League 


and 


in the Union 


Kimball piano factory is a director in the board of 


the Chicago Musical College, or something of the 


| sort, while it is generally supposed that Dr. Ziegfeld 
is interested in the Kimball Company, who make the 


piano. 
The doctor himself had the following to say of the 
same Kimball piano, for which Manager Neumann 


endeavored to extract a Scharwenka testimonial, but 
did not: 

I see no reason why the Kimball Company should not make in Chicago 
pianos of the very highest grade. As their upright pianos have received 
the indorsement of the world’s great artists, I expected 
results in their new grand pianos and believe they have been attained 


The artists who indorsed the Kimball pianos were 


only the very best 


singers of Italian opera companies who visited Chi- 

in the Union League 
Adelina Patti, but Mr. 
us that Patti assured 
testimonial. But 
no consequence, tor 
have 


cago and who had “dinners 


Club.” 
Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., assures 


Among them were 


him that she never gave a written 
even if she did it would be of 
her testimonial praising a low grade 


A low grade piano is 


piano can 
as little value as Dr. Ziegfeld’s 
a low grade piano, testimonial or no testimonial. 

And such is a part of the current history of the 


| Scharwenka-Ziegfeld letter. 
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NEW MUSIC HALL, 


—_—_—__ >—_———- 


Inauguration and Festival. 
DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 


Sketch of Andrew Carnegie. 


T 


temple of music, a tribute to the people of New York 
It 


marks the end of a new departure, beginning with 


HE close of the musical season of 1890-1 is made 
memorable by the opening of a most wonderful 


and to the art of music from Andrew Carnegie. 


the closing of the concert hall at Steinway Hall and 
the final change of the centre of musical life from the 
section of Union square to the vicinity of Central 
Park, to to the 


where Theodore Thomas may be said to have inau- 


and, strange say, close very spot 
gurated his career as a musical conductor. 

We publish with this number the illustrations of 
the building, exterior and interior, and give a com- 
plete description of the same taken from the official 
but it the 


artist who has 


program, is mention here 


ot 
any other individual in making the new Music Hall a 


necessary to 


name an contributed as much as 


success, The name of this artist—for he is an artist 
is Wm. B. Tuthill, the architect, to whose knowl- 
edge, studies and attention are due the acoustic at- 
tributes of the hall, and we keep within bounds when 
we state that in this respect New Music Hall is the 
most gratifying success next to the fact that the 
people of this city are blessed with such a hall. 
As a matter of record we publish herewith the per- 
sonnel of the administration : 
MUSI¢ 


Board 


HALL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, LIMITED. 

of Directors—Morris Reno, president ; Stephen M. 
Knevals, treasurer ; 
W. Aitken, Walter Damrosch, Sherman W. Knevals, An- 
drew Carnegie, William S. Hawk, William B. Tuthill. 
Frederick Wm. Holls, 
Knevals, Walter Damrosch, William S. Hawk. 


Music Hall, 


Frederick Wm. Holls, secretary ; John 


Executive Committee—Morris Reno, 
Ste phen M 
Office — Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 


avenue, 





Music Hall Founded by Andrew Carnegie. 

The name under which this great structure is known is 
the including title of a varied and large series of halls and 
apartments prepared for every form of public assemblage. 

Its exterior design is stately, rich and dignified, in an ar- 
chitectural style easily and simply expressing the public 
purposes for which the structure is intended. The terra 


cotta of the enrichments and architectural forms blend 
with the clear, luminous color of the bricks—a sequence of 
The 


entrances to the several portions are clearly indicated. 


graded browns—forming a whole of peculiar beauty. 


The principal doorways, or those leading into the main 
hall, are approached by a series of steps 80 feet broad, and 


Peterhead granite. 
The chief feature, by the nature of the case, is the 
**Main Hall,” a great and rich concerthall, with accommo- 


dation to seat about three thousand people, and ample 


Standing room for 1,000 more. Its entrance is on Fifty- 
seventh street, through the vestibule—a splendid apart- 
ment, 70 feet long, covered with a semi circular vault 25 
feet high, and richly elaborated in marble, mosaic and 
color. The hall was designed purely as a concert hall, 
and is not equipped in any way with theatrical devices ; 


it has neither drop curtain nor footlights. 

The parquet itself, seating over one thousand persons, 
has nine exits upon the corridors surrounding it, the corri- 
dors continuing entirely around the building, and giving 
egress both on Seventh avenue and Fifty-sixth street, as 

| as into the main vestibule. 

Above the 


circle 


we 


parquet are two tiers of boxes, the dress 


and the balcony. The arrangement of these several 
tiers is different from the usual method in that they do not 
extend 


entirely around the three sides of the house, stop- 


ng at the line of the proscenium, but are terminated on 


the side walls at points further and further back from the 
front of the auditorium, gradually expanding the hall, dis- 
playing its peculiar shape, and naturally leading to the 
magnificent ceiling which spans the great apartment. 


The decoration of the main hall is rich in plasticform and 


| the stage is the organ. 
are enriched by spendid groups of polished pilasters of | 


| west corridors, broad staircases give access to the hall be- 


quet corridors, furnishes, in addition to the local accommo- 


| times per hour. 


refined in color, the general scheme being a soft ivory with 


The boxes are | 


gold, relieved by rich tones of old rose. 


finished in darker shades of old rose, in which color is also 
the covering of the chairs in the parquet, and the carpets. 
The treatment of the illumination by electric lights gives | 


| most beautiful decorative effect, the lights being essential | 


features of the enrichments. The disposition has also been 
carefully studied so as to avoid, as far as possible, placing | 
the lights immediately in front of the audience, where they 
must be continually in sight. 

The form of the hall, both in plan and section, has been 
designed with the acoustic perfection of its every portion 
asa controlling idea. The surfaces surrounding the stage 
and that portion of the building immediately in front of it 
have been so modelled that not only is no sound lost to the 
audience, but it is so directed that every portion of the 


house has relatively perfect acoustic value. 
The stage is an integral part of the hall and its decora- 
tion and illumination are governed by the same system as | 


the greater auditorium. The floor of the stage is con- 


4 





¢ 


Main Entrance on Fifty-seventh Street. 


| for such other use as may be legitimate. 
| properties of the hall are most perfect. 
| similar in style to those above described as being placed in 


| richly decorated and furnished. 
| separate hat and cloak rooms for ladies and gentlemen, 


| cert hall, it accommodates 450. 


| dors for the public. 


rank this hall without a superior for the purposes for 
which it was designed and to which it may duly be applied. 

The second great room in the building, ‘‘ Recital Hall,” 
is located below ‘‘ Main Hall,’’ having its separate entrance 
on Fifty-seventh street, and being equipped in every par- 
ticular for public functions. Its accommodation is 1,200. 
This hall has also many special features which take it out 
of the body of the usual concert halls. It has a balcony at 
the rear and a gallery on either side; the galleries, how- 
ever, are very low—only 3 feet higher than the main floor 
of the room. The rails separating them from the main 
portion can be removed at will. The same is true of the 
chairs, so that with a minimum of effort the room can be 
turned into a ballroom, a grand dining hall or prepared 
The acoustic 
Its decorations are 


‘*Main Hall,”’ and its system of illumination and ventila- 
tion equally ample and elaborate. Connected with this 
hall is a large kitchen, as fully furnished asthe kitchen of a 
hotel ; it is also in communication with all the floors of the 


| Lateral Building by means of a swift running, double ele- 
| vator, so that dinners or collations may be readily served 


in any one of its various apartments. 

Above the kitchen—that is, on the first floor of the 
Lateral Building—is the small dining room, capable of 
seating at table 150 persons. The room has immediate 
access from Fifty-seventh street, and has attached to it 
serving room, hat and cloak and toilet rooms. It can also, 
by means of a special stair, be connected with the parlors 
and ‘*Chamber Music Hall’”’ above. 

The parlor is on the second floor of this building and is 
In connection with it are 
and a ladies’ private parlor and toilet room. It is in imme- 
diate relation to the hall above—‘' Chamber Music Hall ’’— 
a beautiful room, fitted either for the purpose named in its 
title, or for readings, small balls, dinners, &c. Asa con- 
A gallery is built at its 
northern end. Still above this hall is another of almost 
equal size called the ‘‘Chapter Room,’’ because planned 
with the special requirements of such a room in view, but 
applicable for all the purpose for which the ‘* Chamber 
Music Hall’’ could be used. Above this is still another 
hall of equal size, appointment and application. 

The entire roof of ‘‘ Music Hall’’ is occupied with a series 
of rooms, planned to be used as lodge rooms. They are 
reached by the elevators and corridors and are fitted with 
every detail required for their intended purposes. The, 
larger corridor is furnished with sofas. Opening from the 
corridor is a beautiful smoking room, luxuriously fitted up, 
a committee room and a group of storage closets for the 
use of the lodges. 

The other portions of the building are occupied by rooms 
of various sizes and applicable to the purposes of studios, 
piano rooms, &c. 

Every portion of the building, which is literally fireproof 
(being built of steel, iron and terra cotta), is under the 
same general system of illumination and ventilation, and 
to properly accomplish it a most elaborate plant has been 
established. The fresh air is taken in above the roof, at 
the height of about 130 feet above the curb line, and 


| through a shaft to the fan room, where its propelling power 


is four great fans, each with its engine (the inlet capacity 
being over 8,000,000 of cubic feet of air per hour), and dis- 
tributed through the house by a most intricate system of 
ducts, some of them almost as large as some of the corri- 
Supplementary to these are three fans 


| and engines in the upper portion of the Lateral Building. 


structed, in a modified form, as a resonator. | At one side of 
Each portion of ‘*Main Hall” is equipped with its indi- 
vidual hat and cloak and toilet rooms, and is separately 
reached by broad and easy staircases. Back of the corridor | 
The arrangement | 


| 

| 

building can be put into immediate communication, 
When so required, the parquet can be floored over, trans- | 


of the second box tier is a large foyer. 
of the general staircases is such that all portions of the 


forming the auditorium into an immense and magnificent 
ball room, the entrances and exits from which are the same | 
as those for the parquet when used for concerts or other | 
purposes, as none of them are interfered with by the tem- | 
porary flooring. From the northerly ends of the east and | 
low, transformed into a banquet hall, connected with which 
is a complete suite of kitchen and serving rooms. The ad- 
jacent building, in immediate communication with the par- 


dation, all the essential meeting, hat, cloak and toilet rooms 
demanded for a great ball, convention, or similar gather- 
ings. 


To the ventilation of this hall the most minute and pains- 





taking care has been given. Each_division of the house 





> separate exit for 
.vered into the 
contents three 


has its separate supply of fresh air, 
The volume of fr 






the vitiated air. 
building is sufficient to entirely 











ination, acous- 
nt decorations, 


Personal ease and comfort, 








tics, vision and ventilation, 5 


| chiefs of the Clan Macpherson or Clan Chattan. 


| Four great dynamos, with their engines, with a capacity of 


5,000 lights, a system of continuous wiring for the electric 
lights, and the three batteries of boilers, constitute the re- 
maining important features of this portion of the equip- 
ment. 





Andrew Carnegie. 

Cluny Castle, in Laggan, near the high road between 
Kingussie and Fort William, is the ancient home of the 
A square, 
substantial pile, it stands on rising ground which overlooks 
the Valley of Laggan and the hills about Ben Alder, but it 
is so completely surrounded with trees, many of them of 
great size and age, that the view is very circumscribed. 
There are some very fine avenues near the building, the 
woods almost encircling the roadway. Even on the hottest 
summer day the atmosphere in these avenues is delight- 
fully cool. For a man who desires to be removed for a 
time from business cares and the turmoil of city life Cluny 
Castle and its shady walks form a truly ideal retreat. 

The Valley of Laggan, through which flows the Spey— 
here in its infancy, so to speak—is extremely pretty and is 
remarkable for its fertility, the soil being as a rule much 
heavier than it is further down its course, a fact which has 
led to the saying that the fat or machar lands on Speyside 
are near the source of the river rather than its mouth, as is 
generally the case. There are some charming bits of scen- 
ery and some points of historical and antiquarian interest. 
Near ‘aggan Bridge stand the spectral forms of trees 
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beside which Johnny Cope and his army encamped when 
they ‘‘cam’ North richt far ;’’ and nearby is a remarkable 
hill, 600 feet high, called Doun-na-lamb, or the two handed 
doun or hill, on the summit of which are the remains of 
what competent authorities declare to be the most perfect 
specimen of a Pictish stronghold in Britain. It may be 
mentioned there are numerous relics of Prince Charlie and 
the Jacobite rebellions. 
THE IRON KING IN HIS STUDY. 

On presenting my card at Cluny I was at once taken to 
the study of the ‘‘Iron King,” the high priest of ‘ Trium- 
phant Democracy.” Here I found the man who controls 
the operations of 20,000 workmen in the city of Pittsburgh, 
United States. He was seated in a very large chair, ina 
very small study, busily engaged opening letters from a 
pile which Dominie Sampson would have pronounced to be 
prodigious. Many of them were begging letters. If wealth 
brings its pleasures, it also brings its trials, and one of the 
greatest trials of the ‘Iron King’? are these appeals by 
beggars. If Mr. Carnegie were to respond to the ten- 
thousandth part of these appeals he would 
certainly not die ‘‘disgraced’’ by riches. 
Beside Mr. Carnegie was his secretary and 
fidus achates, working away at a type- 
writer, as if to maintain his employer in 
bread. Table, covered with books, news- 
papers, &c., and a fire—and that was all. 

A MAN OF CHARACTER. 

I took charge and proceeded to busi- 
ness. Five minutes had not passed when 
the secret of Mr. Carnegie’s success in 
life was clear. Speaking candidly, I had 
myself some doubts as to whether Mr. 
Carnegie’s colossal success was due to 
any extraordinary power or ability he 
himself possessed. I even doubted for a 
time whether it might be possible that the 
excellent speeches he delivers, and the 
racy and readable books he writes, were 
the products of his own brain. To wealth 
everything is possible, and some wealthy 
men get credit for being excellent speakers 
and writers -who are indebted to persons 
less exalted for the powers with which 
they are accredited. One discovers at 
once that although comparatively small 
of body, Mr. Carnegie is mighty of brain. 
One quickly realizes that he is in the 
presence of a man of immense force of 
character, masterful resource, and deter- 
mination, with an intellect as alert as his 
body is active. 

WHAT HE HAS GIVEN 

‘Well, now,’’ he proceeded, after the 
usual courtesies, ‘‘what do you want to 
know?’’ Unfortunately Highlanders are 
not good interviewers, except with their 
sweethearts, other fellows’ 
hearts. In a timid sort of way I ven- 
tured to ask if he would favor me by stat- 
ing how much—I was very nearly asking 
how much he was worth—how much he 
had given away for the advancement of 
After musing for a few min- 


AWAY. 


or sweet- 


knowledge. 
utes, Mr. Carnegie hastily jotted some- 
thing on paper and quickly gave the start- 








FONDNESS FOR BOOKS. 


Here is a reminiscence of this period which supplies a key 
to his fondness for founding free libraries. ‘*When I was 
a boy in Pittsburgh, Colonel Anderson, Allegheny—a name 
which I can never speak without feelings of devotional grati- 
tude—opened his little library of 400 volumes to boys every 
Saturday afternoon. He was in attendance himself at his 
house to exchange books. No one but he who has felt it 
can know the intense longing with which the arrival of 
Saturday was awaited, that a new book might be had. My 


brother Thomas and Mr. Phipps, who have been my princi- 
pal business partners through life, shared with me Colonel 
Anderson’s precious generosity, and it was when reveling 
in these precious treasures that I resolved that if ever 
wealth came to me that it should be used to establish op- 
portunities similar to those for which we were indebted to 


that noble man.”’ 
TAKEN NOTICE OF. 
When Andrew Carnegie was fourteen years of age his 
father died and he was left the only support of his mother 











seme £, => 
— 


| turned out of Krupp’s great works in Germany. 


| steel girders, plates and even nails. 


| making of steel plates and girders. In 1888 he had seven 


distinct works, and Mr. Carnegie is now the largest steel 
and iron manufacturer in the world, and at Cluny Castle he 
was kind enough to give me some details that will enable 
one to realize to some extent the gigantic nature of the 
operations. 

WORKMEN—WAGES, $1,125,000 PER 
MONTH. 


TWENTY THOUSAND 

The firm employ in their several works no fewer than 
20,000 workmen, and the pay rolls exceeds $1,125,000 per 
month. The Messrs. of Darlington, have the 
largest coke works in this country, and their output per 
Messrs. Carnegie’s works make as 


Pease, 


week is 15,000 tons. 
much as that per day, shipping some days nearly 20,000 
tons. 

The 
firms make 


10,500. his 


iron per annum 


Altogether 
than is 
All of it 
is made into various finished shapes of steel and iron—rails, 
Six miles of railway 


coke ovens number 


four times more 


trucks are required every morning to move 
away the traffic from the works. 

THE IRON KING’S INFERNAL KINGDOM. 

Writing three or four years ago, a trav- 
eling commissioner of an English paper 
gave a highly amusing account of a visit 
he paid to what he called ‘* The Iron King 
and his Infernal Kingdom.’’ Pittsburgh 
he speaks of as ‘‘ being a place which 
does not seem far removed from ‘eternal 
In Pittsburgh they do not use this 
periphrase, but it is necessary for the 
chaste ears of a decaying nation.’’ De- 
scribing his journey through the Alle- 
gheny Mountains to Pittsburgh, the cor- 
respondent proceeded: ‘As the night 
grows we begin to see the first indica- 
tions of the infernal regions whither we 
are bound. The black night is brilliant 
with belching furnaces and glowing coke 
ovens, sometimes a mile in length. Then 
the tolling of the engine bell announces 
a stoppage and we see for the first time 
gas, 
district. 


fire.’ 


a townlet illuminated by natural 
which is the wonder of the 
Huge balls of flaming fire, doubly striking 
by reflection on the surface of the Monon- 
gahela, reddening the sky for 
around, tell us that we have reached our 
destination, and we march up to the Mo- 
nongahela Hotel an imposing body. We 
found the vestibule gaily decorated with 


miles 


English.and American flags in honor of 
the occasion. Surfeited with the won- 
ders of the day we retired to our cham- 
bers and dreamed pleasantly of the seeth- 
ing flames around us. I had been reading 
Trollope’s description of Pittsburgh, and 
whenI went out in the morning was pre- 
pared for a villanous edition of Birming- 
ham or Sheffield, 
more picturesque than our great iron cen- 





but Pittsburgh is far 


tres and not so dirty. 

‘*A few years ago it was said that you 
could always tell a Pittsburgh man be- 
Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, when he visited Mr. Carnegie in 





cause he washed so often. 





ling answer—$2, 500,000. 
MR. CARNEGIE’S CAREER. 

Mr. Carnegie handed me some papers 
from which I gathered the following jot- 
tings of his career: He was born in Moodie street, Dun- 
fermline, in 1835, and consequently is in his fifty-fifth 
year. Republican principles he imbibed naturally from 
his father, William Carnegie, a weaver and, as often hap- 
pens among persons of that trade, a strong Radical. 
After receiving a fairly good education, the boy was 
taken along with his father and mother in 1847 to Alle- 
gheny City, Pa., in the United States, whence they sub- 
sequently removed to Pittsburg, where are the gigantic 
industries Mr. Carnegie now controls. After being for 
a time in charge of an engine he got an appointment 
as atelegraph messenger at the salary of $2.50 a week. 
Obtaining leave to learn the instrument, ‘he spent all his 
spare time in practice, sending and receiving by sound, and 
not by tape, being among the first to set aside the use of the 
tape and reproduce the message from the click of the in- 
strument.”’ Mr. Carnegie, writing of this period of his 
life, says: ‘*My entrance into the telegraph office was a 
transition from darkness to light--from firing a small en- 
gine in a dirty cellar to a clean office where there were 
books and papers. That was paradise to me, and I bless 
my stars that sent me to be a messenger in a Pittsburgh 
telegraph office.’’ He further says young men should be- 
gin at the beginning. He himself was introduced to the 
broom, and spent the first hours of his business life by 
sweeping out the office, and he mentions sev 
who afterward attained emj 
sweepers. 





The Grand Foyer (Main Entrance). 


and younger brother. Soon afterward he was appointed 
telegraph operator on a railway, and here ‘‘ young Car- 
negie fell on a plan by means of which trains could be 
forwarded more speedily by using the telegraph. His plan 
was to run trains in opposite directions until they ap- 
proached within a few miles of each other, and then to hold 
one at a station until the other passed.”” Subsequently, 
and while still in his teens, he was promoted to the 
superintendentship of the Western division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
ON THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 

At a later date he organized a company for the construc- 
tion of sleeping cars, which proved a highly successful ven- 
ture. Purchasing, along with friends, several farms in 
Pennsylvania, oil wells were come upon and ‘within ten 
years the whole amount of the dividends was 401 per cent.,”’ 
and Mr. Carnegie at once became a wealthy man. From 
1861 to 1889 the oil produced there has been estimated at a 
value of $10,000,000. 

THE GREAT IRON INDUSTRY. 

But the great venture that ultimately led to the position 
he holds as a king among the capitalists of America was 
the founding of an iron works at Pittsburgh. Borrowing 
$1,250 from a bank he formed a company and started what 
was known as the Keystone Bridge Works, the capital being 
$6,000. 

capital invested in them in 1887 was $1,000,000. 
tly he organized or purchased other mills for the 





his domain, remarked that a month in 
Pittsburgh would justify any man in com- 
mitting suicide. Personally, wedid not try 
it for a month, but for three days we were all of us as lively 
as crickets, and, as millionaires seem to grow on every bush 
in Pittsburgh, Mr. Spencer must have been in a more than 
usually morose mood when he uttered this atrocious senti- 
ment. The fact is that a few years ago the thousand and one 
furnaces which bring the city prosperity were all belching 
forth of thick and black smoke. 
Aladdin rubbed the lamp, and the genii sprang up from the 


To put it less poetically, some 


volumes Then some 
ground with a mighty roar. 
one ‘struck gas,’ and ever since these gas prospectors have 
been at work with their drills and their pipes, and up to 
now every pipe has panned out well and brought more dol- 
lars to Pittsburgh, and not only wealth, but cleanliness and 
sunlight (not soap). To-day they are actually painting the 
houses white. Bold spirits! For this gasserves as fuel for 
every furnace, where of yore bituminous coal was used, 
and every domestic hearth is lighted up by its agency. 

‘I am not going to enter into any scientific explanation 
of this remarkable source of wealth which makes Pittsburgh 
so prosperous, for it is sufficient to say what an enormous 
economy is effected by its use, and every week someone else 
‘strikesile.’ * * * Distribute anarmy of 20,000 brawny 
men among half a dozen enormous factories—smelters, 
puddlers, rollers, railers, bridge makers—and you have 
some idea of Mr. Carnegie’s kingdom, which is ruled by a 
large body of brilliant generals. One night we were taken 
to a little place in the wilderness called Grapesville to see 
the Genii of the Lamp appear. Time, 7 Pp. M.; a hundred 
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curious men and women standing in-a country lane; they | 


are all gazing on a 6 inch iron pipe about the height of a 


London lamp post; they are respectfully informed not to 
touch the figure, for it is about to work; someone rushes 


past the pipe and moves something with his hands; a wild, 
hissing rush as of air is heard at the mouth of the pipe; a 


rocket is fired which is aimed to pass a few inches over its 


mouth; the first misses, the second hits the mark, and 


there is a loud explosion, as of a bomb, and the sky is 
lighted up for miles by a huge yellow flame, which spreads 


its wings wide and soars into the sky. This was the signal 


for the lighting of another beacon ; for we turned our eyes 


to a point about 
nited another of these prodigious lamp posts, whose gasom- 
Such 
was the entertainment afforded to his guests and illustrated 


eters are somewhere in the bowels of the earth. 


to them the blessings of peace, in whose interests they had 


crossed the ocean.”’ 


RELATIONS OF MR, CARNEGIE WITH HIS WORKMEN, 
Naturally the nature of the relations exsisting between 
Mr. Carnegie and his 20,000 workpeople must be a matter 
of great public interest, especially in these times of em- 
bittered employed. 


Questioned on this matter, Mr. Carnegie was as frank and 


disputes between employers and 


candid as on every other which I ventured to touch upon, 
and he vi 


b> 
manner in which his gigantic concerns are carried on. The 


ive me some interesting details with regard to the 


ipital in these works, it may be mentioned, is about 
$30,000,000, and of the entire capital Mr. Carnegie retains 
a majority. 
ble in the relations between employer and employed he 
adopted the plan of interesting the men themselves in the 
firm’s concerns. The men are paid on a sliding scale, based 
on the price of products. Once a month a committee ap- 
pointed by the men meet, and before this committee is laid 
the business correspondence regarding the products of the 
firm. After due examination the representatives of the 
men strike an average, and this forms the basis for the en- 
suing month. There has never been any serious differ- 
ences between the firm and their men, owing to the deter- 
mination of Mr. Carnegie to make his workmen sharers in 
the profits of the firm in this manner. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1886, during the labor troubles in America, Mr. 
wrote: 


Carneg 


ge 


Dismissing for the present all consideration of co-operation as not being 


within measurable distance, I believe that the next steps in the advance 


toward permanent peaceful relations between capital and labor are ; 

1. That compensation be paid the men based upon a sliding scale in pro- 
portion to the prices received for product, 

2. A proper organization of the men of every work to be made, by which 


« natural 
confer freely with the employers 
Peaceful arbitration to be in all cases resorted to for the settlement of 


which the owners and the mill committee cannot them- 


flerences 
s adjust in friendly conference 
1. No 


e the 


interruption ever to occur in the operations of the establishment, 
jecision of the arbitrators shall be made to take effect from the 

I reterence 

If these measures were adopted by an establishment several important 

ages would be gained 

1. The employer and the employed would simultaneously share their 

or adversity with each other. The scale once settled, the feel- 

nism would be gone and a feeling of mutuality would 


perity 
of ant ‘ 
ing f antag 


ensue. Cap 


would be neither strike nor lockout, since both parties had 
Knowing 


There 
reed to abide by a forthcoming decision of disputed points, 


1t in the last resource strangers were to be called in to decide what 


uld be a family affair, the cases would indeed be few which would not 
be amicably ad 


sted by the original parties, without calling in others to 
& I 


sdge between them 


rhese 
taken every occasion since to announce that, rather than 


are Mr. Carnegie’s mature views, and he has 
continue in the manufacturing business subject to con- 
tinual friction between labor and capital, he would retire. 
Employers and employed in his mills are now in the same 
boat—high wages in times of high profits and low wages 
in times of depression. 


Mr. 
ith 


Carnegie has formed a free library, well stocked 
Ww books, papers and periodicals, for the men, and of 
this 
allows every workman to deposit part of his earnings in the 


privilege full advantage is thankfully taken. The firm 


business, which is invested in first mortgages, and on these 
earnings 6 per per cent. interest is allowed to the men. 


The firm also lends to any of its workmen who desire to 


purchase a lot or build a house the sum he wishes to spend 
in this way, taking payment by instalments. 
MR. CARNEGIE’S SUCCESS AS AN EMPLOYER. 


SECRET O} 


Mr. Carnegie attributes the success of his concerns to the 
policy he has adopted of giving a personal interest in these 


to his employés. ‘No partner’s sons or relatives are al- 


lowed,”’ he said. ‘*Promotion follows exceptional service, 


and there is no favoritism. My partners are not only 


partners, but a band of devoted friends who never have a 


difference. I have never had to exercise my power, and of 
Nothing is done without a unani- 
I 
throw the responsibility upon others and allow them full 
swing.’’ His duties are consultative, but wherever he may 
be in any part of the world a long printed form is mailed 
This form being carefully filled up, 


this lam very proud. 


mous vote, and I am not even a manager or director. 


to him every day. 





3 miles away and saw a rocket which ig- 
J 


leaders, the best men, will eventually come to the front and | 


ital and labor would be shoulder to shoulder, supporting each | 





all the works. 


BENEFACTIONS TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


gives him the product and details of every department of 


The following tabulated form gives something like an ap- 


proximate estimate of the sums given for the advance of 
knowledge and the chief institutions in this country and 


America which have been indebted to his generosity : 


Pittsburgh Free Library etenwebdcak<tsbnecuaeen $1,000,000 
Allegheny < see ahainea See SSs 08696040 chy 375,000 
Braddock me  padeedalsetawweieat 85,000 
Johnstown 26 40,000 | 
Edinburgh = 250,000 
Dunfermline “ wohessah &dinéndapeanslnendicadthuGe seas 40,000 
| ya Pubic Baths... .. vc. 30,000 
| = High School. 5,000 
ET SE inc cv civenprnt nice cetSnonhccmmpecton 15,000 | 


a Other deserving objects........ = se wane ; iy 
Lodon musical scholarship, Stirling Monument, busts, Ameri- 


| can Technical Museum, New York Bellevue Laboratory, 


other sums given or promised iduabenay 650,000 | 
DOME scare ee ety 
—Dundee * Advertiser.’’ 


To these benefactions must be added the new Music 


city. 


The Music of the Festival. 


A 


new hall. The boxes were crowded with 


drew Carnegie, J. D. Rockefeller, Bishop Henry C. 


Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, C. N. Bliss, Dr. F. S. Dennis 








Mrs. ALVES. 


and Mrs, Dennis, E. Francis Hyde, J. J. Kennedy, D. 
| Bacon, Miss Mary Howe, Edmund Coffin, E. Penfold, 
G. T. Hodgman, Joseph Beckel and daughter, J. E. 
Searles, Jr., William S. Hawk, J. J. McComb, William 
J. Sheane, Isaac N. Seligman, Henry Seligman, Morris 
Reno, Fred. W. Holls, C. M. Hyde, James Stokes, W. 
B. Putney, Thomas Hitchcock and many others. 

The auditorium was packed and Bishop Potter 
must have faced one of the largest audiences of his 
life when he advanced, after the singing of the « Old 
Hundred,” to deliver his oration and formally dedi- 

Bishop Potter spoke in substance as 


cate the hall. 
follows : 


The task which, according to the order placed in your hands this even- 
Mr. Damrosch and the Oratorio Society. 


ing, has been set for me is much larger than any gifts of mine would 
warrant me in undertaking or any most generous patience of yours would 
consent to endure. 

I have no oration to deliver, nor does this occasion demand one. This 
is a feast of dedication, and as, on the field ot historic Gettysburg, Lin- 
coln, with simple but matchless eloquence, declared, in a larger sense, 
‘“We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The number of men who have struggled here have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little know 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what 


DAZZLING array of color, light, and a buzz of 
conversation filled the new Music Hall Tuesday 
evening, May 5, as Walter Damrosch stepped on the 
stage, baton in hand, to open the exercises of the | 
distin- | Hall of New York I pronounce this building open and henceforth dedi- 


In order to prevent friction as much as possi- | S4uished people, such as the Hon. J. G. Blaine and An- 


Hall, corner Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue, this 


Potter, Abraham S. Hewitt and his family, Seth Low, | “ Old Hundred ” 


| Oration, ** Dedication of the Hall” 





tween Walter Damrosch and Tschaikowsky, but that 
| they were made that night goes without saying. 








they do here,” so here to-night and all through the long vista of tune | 


filled days and nights which open from this hour it will be others who are 
to make it vocal with song and resonant with melody and harmony, to 
dedicate and rededicate this noble building to those noble uses to which 
this evening it is set apart. 

But though in no technical sense such an occasion as this demands a 
set oration, it has been judged that it would not be quite complete with- 
out at least some words of greeting and congratulation. And, as I fondly 
believe, I have been chosen to speak thus because I represent that of our 
largest class among us most largely represented this evening within these 
walls, * * * 

It is fifty years ago almost to a day since the first endeavor of which 
this is a fine and consummate flower took on shape in New V 
Fifty years ago there was founded in this city the first society f- 
formance of symphonic concerts, known as the Philharm 
These few moments will not permit me to review its noble and 














| ers alive will not be gairisaid and his presence in our 


| time in New York. The work was planned as if with 
| the hand of a musical Michael Angelo, is for a triple 


} 
| history, nor the little band of resolute and far seeing men who composed 
it. When I came to New York, some twenty ‘years ago, Mr. Carl Berg- 
mann was, unless 1am mistaken, conducting its concerts. The new era 
| in modern music had not yet dawned. 
| 

| 
























































































Societies at that time were few in number. Among them was the Ora- 
torio Society, founded by that rare, hard working, accomplished and en- 
thusiastic musician, Dr. Leopold Damrosch. [Loud applause.] Before 

| that day there had been more than one choral society called into being, only 
to live a struggling and fitful existence and then expire. But the occasion 
demanded a leader and it got itin Dr. Damrosch. He had not, perhaps 
every gift and quality that make a great conductor, but he had the most 
important of them. He knew how to awaken enthusiasm, he knew how to 
muster and mass his forces and he was a thorough master of his art. Best 
of all he had that fine and self forgetting enthusiasm which is indispensa- 
ble to any large and commanding influence. He believed profusely in his 
art, he despised charlatanry and pretension; he gloried in the high and 
sacred mystery of music and he gave himself utterly to its promotion, 

May this hall be not long without his bust to recall to our grateful 
recollection the renowned citizen, the loving man, the ardent and untiring 
leader. It was Dr. Damrosch’'s energy and magnetic persuasiveness that 
five years ago called into being the Symphony Society. Along with it, as 
before it, I find to have arisen other musical societies, all of them wit- 
nesses to a high purpose and ever growing aspirations of which I may 
not tarry to tell. They have known many vicissitudes. 

But there came aman. We are not accustomed to associate with Scot- 
land the highest conceptions of music. Buta Scotchman transplants to 
America all that is grandin music. Mr. Carnegie has reared us many 
fine buildings. In other countries and among other governments such a 
building as this would have been built by subscriptions and by the inter- 
vention of the state. Itis a happy man who can do so brilliant a thing in 
so modest a way. 

And now my task is done. But one more word remains, and I am glad 
and thankful to pronounce it. Men and women of New York, we bring 
this finished work to you. Generously cherish, conserve and use it for its 
highest ends. 

In the name and on behalf of the president and directors of the Music 


cated and set apart to aid the purposes for which it has been reared, 


The program of the evening was as follows : 


By the Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, D. D. 

National hymn, “ America’’............ 

Cresta, ~Raemene,” as Bocsissesdsecsesvecesss 

PED ND nic cunceencdcshscoon) notcasncs 
Conducted by the composer. 


. Beethoven 
.. Tschaikowsky 


“Te Deum” conseee Berlioz 
(First time in New York.) For tenor solo, triple chorus and orchestra, 
Soloist, Italo Campanini, 


The Beethoven overture received a very loose, 
ragged reading. Everybody, including Mr. Damrosch, 
was evidently too much excited to play smoothly, 
but when Mr. Peter Tschaikowsky took the band in 
hand all was changed. The great Russian’s beat is 
firm, forcible, even a little harsh, but as to its effective- 
ness there can be no doubt, for the orchestra followed 
him implicitly and not he the orchestra. 

Comparisons could never be more odious than be- 


All 
the personal magnetism and virility the younger con- 
ductor lacks were gratifyingly present in the conduct- 
ing of the great composer, and though his “ Marche 
Solennelle” in D is a bit of musical claptrap, redolent 
of Meyerbeer and Wagner, and not a good imitation 
of either, still the audience fairly shouted at its com- 
poser, and he had to bow his acknowledgments four 
or fivetimes. In point of strict fact, from the time 
that Tschaikowsky made his initial bend of the back 
until he, with Adele Aus der Ohe, smiled his farewell 
at a New York audience, the festival was emphatically 
a Tschaikowsky one. 

Without his presence it languished and it would 
have been a wise thing if the management had 
allowed him to conduct some of his larger works, 
such as the fourth or fifth symphony or any of the 
overture fantasies. It was palpably unjust, even 
absurd, to bring a man 4,000 miles to conduct a 
march, a suite, four choruses and a piano concerto. 

If the May festival had been downright and honest 
in its intentions it would have resolved itself into a 
Tschaikowsky celebration instead of digging up a lot 
of old musical bones for the greater edification of 


And what could have been more appropriate? 
That Tschaikowsky is one of the greatest compos- 


midst was an honor and a delight not often vouch- 
safed us. 

The evening closed with Berlioz’s colossal “Te Deum,” 
the eccentric Frenchman’s op. 22, given for the first 


chorus, with orchestra and organ, and its score sug- 
gests one of those mighty frescoes in which half 
veiled beings move to and fro in a shadowy and gigan- 
tic manner. But its grandeur was missing ; it became, 
in fact, tiresome from its overwhelming resonance 
and the‘oose manner i which it was handled by the 
Even the -omendous “ Judex Crederis” 

ah horus, orchestra and 
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The program of the second evening was as follows : | 


Wednesday Evening, May 6. 
‘* Elijah,” oratorio for soli, chorus and orchestra............ Mendelssohn 
Soloists: Mrs. Antonia Mielke, Miss Anna L, Kelly, Mrs. Marie Ritter- 
Goetze, Miss MacPherson, Mr. Andreas Dippel, Mr. Thomas Ebert, 
Mr. Emil Fischer, Mr. Bushnell. 


for the large audience insisted on the composer re- 
ceiving their plaudits until he was almost exhausted. 
Nobody appeared more delighted at Tschaikowsky 
than Walter Damrosch, who led the applause. 

The “ Figaro” finale naturally lost much of its effec- 


The selection of the “Elijah” was hardly a wise | 


one. We are all sick unto death of the “ Elijah,” 
for we get this beautiful oratorio on an average oncea 
year, but as it is a stock piece of the Oratorio So- 


ciety it may be readily understood why it was selected, | 

The funny part of the whole matter is that New | 
York sends down every season a half dozen music | 
critics to give the Worcester, Mass., musical festival | 


a dreadful hauling over the coals for producing the 
same weary old stock pieces like “ Elijah,” Israel in 
Egypt,” ‘ Messiah” and Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses;” and lo! 
New York gives a musical festival and the « Elijah” 
(Halford ?), «Israel in Egypt” (and in New York, too, 


might be added) and “Sulamith” are prominent fea- | 


tures of the program. 


If the Worcester, Mass., press points the finger of | 
scorn at us we must simply givea resigned sigh and | 


acknowledge that they are right and that we are 
wrong. 

There is little use of even attempting to rest the 
blame on Walter Damrosch’s shoulders, for he would 


BEHRENDS. 


retort by blaming it on the program committee, who | 


would in turn blame somebody else. 
If Theodore Thomas or Anton Seidl had had the 
affair in hand matters might have been otherwise. 
The ‘‘Elijah” went very well on this occasion, ex- 
cept that most of the principals did not understand 


MIELKE. 


what they were singing, for the butchery of the ver- 
nacular was something ghastly. 
Mr. Fischer, hewever, did better than his confréres., 
Mr. Damrosch conducted carefully. 
Th: program of the first matinée ran as follows : 
Thursday Afternoon, May 7. 

Overture to ‘‘ Figaro”’ Sinan’ .Mozart 
Grand finale, Act II., “ Figaro’’. ne Riécdal Was cueles , Mozart 
Mrs. Mielke, Miss De Vere, Mrs. Goetze, Mr. Dippel, Mr. Reich- 

mann, Mr, Fischer, Mr, Behrens, 
Suite No, III., for orchestra vA Nett ae 
Conducted by the composer. 
Bein Troms.” Larkana cs. ckcecctsaterseves 
Miss De Vere. 
Asia loom “ Hans Telia”... ccccesisedccossscccesessesedsvecees Marschne 
Theodor Reichmann, 
Prelude and finale irom ** Tristan and Isolde"’.... 


The afternoon was literally made radiant by the 
personality of Tschaikowsky, which was overwhelm- 
ing. Heconducted his superbly wrought and richly 
colored third orchestral suite, with which he has had 
such success throughout Europe. 

It contains in a crystallized form all of its com- 
poser’s genius, It has been heard in New York be- 
fore under Mr. Thomas’ baton, Its elegiac character 
at the outset deepens at the end into one of the most 
striking and brilliant climaxes imaginable. The 
scherzo is in rhythms and themes thoroughly na- 
tional. The variations are forceful and display that 
marvelous handling of orchestral material and cun- 
ning development of an idea that place Tschaikow- 
sky in the foremost rank of living composers. 

With the exception of Brahms he has no peer as a 
variation writer. 

The brilliant polaq 
received a fiery readi 


Tschaikowsky 


.. Massenet 


...... Wagner 


sed the movement 
onium reigned, 
bys Tm: 


+ 


tiveness by being transplanted from the stage to the 
| concert platform ; besides it was not very smoothly 
| sung by the soloists. 

| Miss De Vere sang the “ Esclarmonde” aria in most 
| brilliant and telling fashion, singing the Eiffel Tower 
| note therein and demonstrating her excellent vocal- 
| ism and the musical worthlessness of the composition. 
| Coming after Tschaikowsky’s powerful composition 


| atic excerpts. 


| VII. ‘It is finished. Father, into Thy hands | commend 
my spirit.’ 

| For sixty-two years Heinrich Schuetz, the composer, 
before his death in 1672, was the Capellmeister to the 
Elector of Saxony (he was over eighty-seven years old 

| when he died). 

He was considered at one time the foremost com- 
poser of Germany and was a pupil of Giovanni Ga- 
brielli of the Venetian school. 

Schuetz was a true forerunner to Bach and Haydn, 
His music is deeply religious and its harmonies and 


| rhythms severe to a degree. 


Besides the choral numbers it contains a five 


| . 
| voiced instrumental “symphony,” which was played 
| by astringed quintet. 


To modern, not to say unreligious ears, the whole 
work sounded dreary and tame toa degree. To the 
musical archeologist it must be a fascinating study, 


| but to those in whose veins the warm blood of to-day 


courses it was a bore. 

Church music for the church, say we. 
cert platform it is even more out of place than oper- 
to that Mr, 
| whose task was evidently distasteful to him, sang 


On the con- 


In addition Reichmann, 


persistently out of tune. 
The audience looked very serious, but were at heart 
bored to death. 
Even Mr. Carnegie, who received every night on his 
entrance a salvo of applause, disappeared, probably 
to take some air, for there was little in the music. 
Tschaikowsky’s choruses did not enliven the even- 


|. ‘ , 
| ing much, for his «Pater Noster” was pitched much 


it seemed like one of those tall ice cream and puff | 


| 
pastry fabrications in which Gallic cooks are fond of 
| displaying their deftness. 
Theodor Reichmann substituted a baritone aria from 
| Hans Heiling,” by Marschner, instead of the Massenet 
| aria, which he sang very effectively. 

The afternoon concluded with a very smooth per- 
| formance of the “Tristan ” prelude and finale, in 


ducting. 
The next evening concert comprised the following 
compositions : 
Friday Evening, May 8. 
** The Seven Words of Our Saviour”’............. .. Heinrich Schuetz 
(Seventeenth century.) (First time in America.) 

For soli, chorus, string orchestra and organ, 
Soloists—Antonia Mielke, Marie Ritter-Goetz, Andreas Dippel, 
Theodor Reichmann, Ericson Bushnell. 

Two A capella choruses — 
** Pater Noster’’. 
Legend.... 
Conducted by the composer. 
PO <bvcuse duce 
For soli, chorus and orchestra. 
Soloists—Antonia Mielke, Andreas Dippel. 

The quaint musical oddity that Mr. Damrosch ex- 
humed for this occasion is the musical setting to the 
seven utterances of Christ upon the cross, They are 
compiled from the four evangelists : 


I. ‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

II. ‘* Woman, behold thy Son! ”’ 

III. ‘‘Behold Thy mother!” 


REICHMANN. 


IV. ‘Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.”’ 

V. ‘*My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”’ 

VI. ‘I thirst.” 





which Mr. Damrosch did some very creditable con- | 


‘3 {| (New. First time in America..... Tschaikowsky | 


Leopold Damrosch | 


AUS DER OHE. 


in the same key as Schuetz’s work, the “‘ Legend” being 
delightfully Russian in its monotone. ‘ Sulamith,” 
the composition of the late Dr. Damrosch, was put 
on the festival programs as a gracious compliment to 
his son Walter. It is a work of unequal merit, how- 
ever, and while it contains some bits of fine writing, 
as a whole it is uninspired and uninteresting. 

Thus closed the dryest night of the festival, barring 
the last. 

The last matinée offered the following vari 


ta 


Saturday Afternoon, May 9. 


Beethoven 
.-Walter Damrosch 


Fifth Symphony, C minor 


S ; “To Sleep”. 
+) 5 4 . , 
Peet 1‘ So Schmerzlich”’ 


ae I'schaikowsky 
Mrs. Carl Alves. 
| Concerto for piano with orchestra, B flat minor, op. 23 
Piano, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. Conducted by the composer 
Prelude, flower maiden scene, Act II., from ** Parsifal”’. Wagner 
For six solo voices and female chorus. 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Toedt, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Koert Kronold, 
Mrs. Alves, Mrs. Morris and Mr Dippel. 


The Beethoven symphony could hardly be called a 
successful performance, for one of Mr. Damrosch’s 
most glaring faults was prominent, 7. ¢., an inability 
to focus the attention of his forces, hence the ragged 
| attacks and general lack of crispness and precision. 
His song, published some time ago, is pretty anda 
| trie ambitions, but its composer gets out of his 
depth in several places, where he imitates Brahms. 
| The Tschaikowsky, with its odd intervals, is well 
| known. 

They were both very well sung by Mrs. Alves and 
beautifully accompanied by Mr. Damrosch. 

Tschaikowsky again demonstrated the warm 
terest he has aroused, for he was saluted royally by a 


Tschaikowsky 


in- 
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very large and overheated audience. (The hall is not | 
a cool one, despite its size). 

The concerto, which we have heard from Mr. Rummel | 
and Mr. Joseffy, went very smoothly—too smoothly, 
in fact, for its dramatic force and almost barbaric fire | 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe is altogether too | 





sky, without reflecting the least on the former, who 
comported himself throughout the festival in an 
earnest, dignified and modest manner. 

All said and done, let us ring down the curtain on 
the May music festival of 1891. 








and fury. 





| SEJDL AND THE THIRD « LEONORE” OVER- 


TURE. 
| HE following letter of Anton Seidl will prove no 
T less interesting to the readers of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER than Mr, Reichmann’s recent analysis of his 
conception of the character of «« Hans Sachs,” in “ Die 
Meistersinger.” We give the same in as nearly accu- 
| rate a translation as the somewhat involved sen- 
tences of the German original will allow: 
New York, May 9, 1891. 


| Editors Musical Courier : 
Will you kindly give me space for the answering of a 


been put to me? 


tion of my performance of the third great ‘‘Leonore”’ 
overture of Beethoven (in the representations of ‘+ Fidelio”’ 
which I conducted at the Metropolitan Opera House) after 
the prison scene, instead of at the commencement of the 
opera or between the first and second acts. 

For this, it is true, I have none but my own idea. 
sider ‘*Fidelio’’? a Solomon song of love in classical art. 
The entire structure of the work is gigantic, but gradual 
(stufenweise). In the opening jocose duet between ‘‘Mar- 
cellina’’ and ‘‘ Jacquinos,’’ and again in the succeeding aria 
of ‘*Marcellina,’’ one does not at all imagine that one is wit- 
nessing a highly tragic opera, it allsounds so simple, jocu- 
Itis only after that that one begins to 


I con- 





FISCHER. 


ladylike in her style to interpret Mr. Tschaikowsky’s 
passion laden phrases. 

a prim, neat fashion, that utterly 
killed the fragrance of the delicate scherzo with its 


She played in 


! : 3 ruileless. 
valse-like rhythm. lar nad guileles : . 
perceive the earnestness of the situation. 


Che work was eminently better interpreted by Helen 
‘ I - | The great ‘‘ Leonore”’ overture, however, is the kernel of 


Hopekirk with the Nikisch band in Boston, 
Mr. 
fashion and with the pianist was recalled many times. 


the entire dramatic work, combining as it does the dark 
prison, the loving wife, the delivery from death and the great 
joy ofthe reunited couple. Itthereforeseemsto me that the 
‘* Leonore’”’ overture is not fittingly placed at the beginning 
of the opera and Bethoven himself must have felt this, for he 
wrote the light and fluent E major overture to prepare 


Tschaikowsky conducted in his usual vigorous 


The afternoon closed with the “ Parsifal’ numbers, 


about which could be wirtten «Comme ci, comme 


ca,” as our French friends say. 


The last nivht of the festival called forth the fol- | the listener for the innocent beginning of the opera. 
lowing novelty: I likewise do not think the joyful ‘* Leonore’’ overture 
; Pee ae eee oN is in its right place after the first act, before the prison 
wit Gi Ginees” ania i ‘Hunger | SCCD® for through it the sinister introductory music which 
or soli. double chores and orchestra. so tragically and poignantly depicts the sufferings of the 
Soloists -Miss Kelly, Mrs. Toedt, Mrs. Alves, Mr. Dippel, Mr. Fischer | doomed ‘‘ Florestan’’ would be deprived of its gloom and 

Mr. Bushnell would thus lose its effectiveness. 

fhe musical setting of the mythical plagues of But what noble and elevating thoughts must be awakened 
Egypt has been duly dwelt upon in these columns | in the listener, when, after the saving of ‘Florestan”’ 
during the eleven years of our journalistic existence, through his so longed for wife, when after the triumphal 


so there is very little to say except that it received a | 7°tes of their unspeakable joy over their reunion have died 
2 7 away, when the curtain has dropped upon this noble 


very excellent interpretation, and that Mr. Wm. B. | *: ‘ 

Tothill: the archiiedt. deceived 6 Mail Geceretion picture, when then the listener once more allows the un- 
; : ioe a selfish sacrifice of the infinitely loving wife to pass before 

from the members of the Oratorio Society. 


his mental eye in the elevating strains of the master? I 
even imagine that while the wife who saved him is leading 
him up the stairs from the dark vault to the light of free- 


And now the lesson to be learned from the festival 
is that musical festivals at the end of a long season 
” 


are a bore, unless novelties of a striking character are should be accompanied by these wonder- 


”? This over- 


dom ‘ Florestan 
ful tones which praise ‘‘ the Eternalin Woman. 
in Beethoven's mind have been his Solomon 
*? just as Wagner’s grandiose 


} ture must 

| song of love for ‘‘ Leonore, 
funeral march was composed in praise of his god-like hero 
‘*Siegfried.’’ 

In the ‘*Gétterdammerung”’ the ‘* Funeral March” is 
likewise used as a recapitulation of the preceding tragic 
action; why should not the superb ‘‘Leonore”’ overture 
serve to once more unfold before the listener the magnifi- 
wifely faithfulness ?—and for 


cent picture of ‘*Leonore’s”’ 


this reason I choose as the most fitting place for the overture 
to perform it after the prison scene; moreover I have al- 
ways found that then it really produces the most powerful 
effect upon the audience. Not before the beginning of the 
opera, as music for the assembling of the public; not after 
the first act as entr’acte music, or as a false preparation 
for the prison scene these titanic tones are to sound ; but 
as the climax of the drama, after the deliverance of the 
| death doomed hero, and as a continuation to his ascent to 
liberty and light, as is indicated in the heaven storming 
rushes of the violins. This is the genuine, true music of 
Beethoven to prepare us for the noble hymn of liberty 


which forms the last scene. 
Yours truly, 

HE public library of Hamburg, through a bequest 
rT of the late Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, has become 
| the possessor of a most precious relic, viz., the last 
| will and testament of Beethoven. This deeply touch- 


ANTON SEIDL, 











offered. The novelty on this occasion, besides the 
superb hall, which we will, like the poor, always have 


with us 


, was Mr. Tschaikowsky. | ing document, which dates from the year of 1802, 

But then we did not get enough of him, we felt like | has several times been published, among others by 
continually crying out for more, like Oliver Twist. | Schindler and Thayer, and may therefore be supposed 
We can always have Handel and Mendelssohn, but to} to be known to our readers. But the way it came 
the great Russian in the flesh is a rare thing, so | into the possession of Jenny Lind is quite interesting 


are justified in saying that we should | and the following are the circumstances: The original 








see 


we think we 


question which several times, and by different parties, has | 


It has been asked what reasons I could give in justifica- | 


foolscap, was found among a lot of loose sheets of 
paper and was bought by the Vienna music publisher 
Artaria, senior, at the public sale of Beethoven's ef- 
fects in the year 1827. From the hands of Artaria the 
document, as is stated on the back of the paper, 
got into the possession, after Breuning’s death, of 
Jacob Hotschevar, who was then the guardian of 
Beethoven's nephew. From Hotschevar, as is also 
testified to on the back of the testament, it went to 
Johann van Beethoven, one of Beethoven's brothers. 
Then it got into the autograph collection of Aloys 
Fuchs, from whom the collector Franz Graffer bought 
it. The violin virtuoso Ernst, in 1855, bought it of 
Graffer and presented it to Otto and Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt as a reward for their gratuitous services 
at one of Ernst’s concerts. 

It is somewhat surprising that the name of Beet- 
hoven’s one brother, Carl, is in Beethoven’s own 
handwriting, while that of his other brother, Johann, 
is never mentioned, but that the place for his name is 
always left blank in the testament. The latter was 
written on October 6, at Heiligenstadt, in the year 
1802, as we said before, and the gloomy mood in 
which it is conceived causes one to be astonished at 
the fact that in the same year the serene D major 
symphony was created, thus showing in what a re- 
markably short space of time that great man’s mind 
could regain all its elasticity. The document is 
written with the utmost carefulness and shows but 
few erasures or changes of wording. 











THE RACONTEUR. 
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All Jimmie’s horses and Carnegie’s men 
Can only Walter make 
Conductor fro tem. 
WAS forcibly reminded of this Humpty 
Dumpty-like paraphrase all last week, for, with all 
Blaine’s political and social influence and Andrew Carne- 
gie’s financial prestige, Walter Damrosch appeared to be very 
little more than a figurehead last week at the May Music 
Festival. But a modest, amiable figurehead I admit. 

Tschaikowsky—what a _delightful surprise he was to 
all of us! 

7 

The personality of composers ‘s not always a pleas- 
ant one, but in Peter Tschaikowsky one finds a cultured 
man of the world, excessively modest and retiring. 

We have entertained a musical god during the past week 
and I fear me greatly that many of us were not aware of 
the fact. 

I bethought me, as I looked on his earnest face, heavy 
brow, with its condensed look about the eyes, that there stood 
a man who might be called the greatest inthe country. 

Do you notice I don’t say the greatest musician but the 
greatest man? 

Let me see; of individualities living among us we still 
have dear old Walt Whitman, who represents a primal 
force, but in the best of whose work, despite its rugged 
sincerity, there is always an unfinished quantity. 

James Russell Lowell is still alive, so is gentle Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Howells writes novels, Jim Blaine is a 
mighty force in politics and Bob Ingersoll is a remarkable 
personality. We have a few strong painters, fewer sculp- 
tors, our poets are mainly imitative or echoes ; in a word, 
where in art, music, literature, politics, religion, is just 
such a forceful, fiery, magnetic man such as Peter IIlitisch 
Tschaikowsky ? 

You can’t name him. 

This man epitomizes young Russia in his music, he 
preaches more treason in his music than Alexander Pushkin 
He is not as profound as Brahms, but he is 


+ 


ever uttered. 
more poetic. 
Above all he paints better than the Hamburg composer. 
His brush is dipped into more glowing colors, his palette 
contains more hues and the barbaric swing of his work is 
tempered by European culture and restraint. 

* - * 

Take the piano concertos in B flat 
G major. They are about as unorthodox as we can well 
imagine. 

I like the second the better, but in neither of them dol 
find real writing for the instrument. Tschaikowsky thinks 
orchestrally, and if the idea does not suit the keyboard— 
well, all the worse for the keyboard. There was a story 
afloat that Nicholas Rubinstein helped him to fix up the 
piano part of the two concertos. 

From Tschaikowsky I indirectly got at the true story. 


minor and 


+ * 
When Peter (Pete, to be a little familiar—I don’t 
iu?) had finished the first 
in, whom he pronounced 
: brother Tony. They 
scow, Rafael Joseffy 


like his middle name at 2 
work he showed it to 
to have been a bette 
all lived in the sa 










have been given less Damrosch and more Tschaikow- | manuscript, which is written on a large sheet of 
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wanted to practice Tschaikowsky always wanted to sleep, 
so that trouble ensued daily. 
* . * 

Well, Rubinstein looked through the concerto and 
dismissed it disdainfully. ‘‘Unclaviermassig, mein lieber 
Tschike.’’ (He called him Tschike for short, and that re- 
minds me that all rumors that are current about his inabil- 
ity to pronounce his own name were set at rest last week 
by the publication in the Novgorjod ‘ Bi-Daily ”’ of an arti- 
cle on the ‘‘use and abuse of the letter ‘j’ in Russian 
proper names.’’ Mr. Tschaikowsky is a member of the 
Moscow Philological Society, admission to which august 


body depends on the applicant’s ability to pronounce his 


own name. It goes without saying that these learned men 


can carelessly remark ‘* Prejavolowski’”’ at any hour of | 


the day.) 
* 
te 

Tschaikowsky bided his time and gave the work to 
Yon Bulow, after erasing Rubinstein’s name on the dedica- 
tion and substituting that of Von Bulow. Rubinstein sud- 
denly discovered the merits of the work and to him 
Tschaikowsky dedicated the second concerto in G. 


The brilliancy and daring of the great Russian are 
particularly well illustrated in his third suite, with its na- 
tional coloring and complex rhythms. If like the fifth sym- 
phony better, and I am sorry he didn’t conduct it while he 


was here. ‘ 
> ” 


Tschaikowsky sometimes says great things in a 
great manner, and that is why I think he is the greatest 


man in the country at present, for we have many men say- 


ing things which are not great, nor are they said greatly. 

The figure of Tschaikowsky looms grandly over these 
petty personalities as a poetic, intense thinker, who in an 
age of self gain and grasping greed looks afar, as from a 
peak, and sees beautiful things, which he repeats to us 
afterward in his music. I like, I admire, leven reverence, 
his kindly love of his fellow men which throbs through his 
scores. * 

* = 

No man could pen that 
” which inter- 


He has suffered much. 
wonderful ‘* Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, 
prets Goethe’s idea better than Goethe himself, without 
having tasted at the acid spring of sorrow. He has loved, 


else his ‘‘Romeo and Juliette’’ overture is a farce and a | ; 
situations funny, and Jeff de Angelis and Ed Stevens full of 


make believe, and the passionate heart beats it causes in 
you are lies, too. 

That were hard to believe. 

He knows his Hamlet, he knows his counterpoint, and, 
above all, he knows himself. 


He has the Calmuck in him, and it breaks out, but is soon | 
| editors Mr. Louis C. Elson and Mr. G. H. Wilson, recently 
| had an interesting editorial on fatness among musicians, 

evidently written by Mr. Elson,who is becoming quite port- 
I call him the greatest man at present in this broad and | 


subdued, for his reason rules his temperament. 
He is a strong man. 
He says great things in a great manner, and that is why 


fair land. ‘ 
* * 


For the rest, he is a pleasant appearing gentleman 
who perspires audibly and puts his pocket handkerchief in 
his left hand trousers pocket (Moscow etiquette I am told) 


and always looks for it during a fermata. 


* 
= * 


I was amused at John Rietzel in the orchestra after 
the suite was finished. He stood up and in the most sig- 
nificant manner touched his forehead and pointed to Pete, 
who was bowing his acknowledgments, as one should say 
‘‘a great head.’’ Right you are, Mr. Rietzel, a great head 
indeed ! . 
= * 

Iam in receipt of a peculiar letter which at once 
reproves, compliments and deplores. 

I think I will give it to you in entirety : 

Arrit 27. 
Dear Raconteur : 

I was one of those who opened Tue Musicat Courter last week and was 
pleased to read your entertaining column after missing it the previous 
week. I am glad “ periods of mental exhaustion’’ do not overtake you 
often, for I enjoy greatly your mélange of sentiment and nonsense. 
do not rail at the piano recitalists so hard, please. It is rather hard that 
opportunities are so unequally distributed. 

I mean that you—the professional critics—who go so much that musical 
treats of almost any sort become worse than a bore, while we, the poor 
students of music—but lovers all the same—who have to pay $1 and can- 
not possibly hear half the concerts and recitals that we desire to, must stay 
away and read in our favorite musical paper these harsh paragraphs. 

Now, fortify yourself with a little patience, please, for I have something 
to say. 

I am sure that many of the humble unprofessional readers of the paper 


goings and comings, or at least the deaths, of some of the less noted 
musicians of the city. 

A teacher of the piano, who had a large number of pupils, died about 
six weeks ago, and perhaps there are those even yet of his pupils who 
benefited by his instruction and loved and respected him as a man who 
are not acquainted with the facts of his sad and untimely end ; at least it 


was a great shock to me to hear that he was dead, and that his last days | 


were spent at Amityville, L. I., where he died after being treated unsuc- 
cessfully at the German Hospital months ago. Aug. Paul Pleninger, who 
came a young man from Vienna ten years or more ago, was too modest 
to bring himself into prominence or to seek notoriety by any aggressive 
means ; but he was a thorough musician, a conscientious teacher, a kind 
and cultured gentleman, and th je and be forgotten with no 


| fun. 
| ing. 


| was the great basso, Lablache. 





But | 


| his enormous appetite. 
| caricature was published during his life in which the composer is depicted 
: : , | with the head of a pig, seated at an organ playing, while the instrument 
would be glad of a column of personal intelligence that might mention the | 


| active stomach, 
| graph with the inscription underneath, ‘‘ To my stomach’s best friend.”’ 


| ner that had been prepared for three persons. 
| examples, and many others that might be cited, prove that a prosaic affec- 


occupying the top floor, and he says that whenever he word to his memory, and his scattered pupils drift away or resume study 


under other masters,"with nothing but perhaps a memory of Mr. Plen- 
inger, may seem grievous and unfair to some of us. 

“ Art is long and time is fleeting” and the struggle for position and 
fame is often a bitter one ; so perhaps one who enters into rest at forty- 
one years of age is, after all, most to be envied. L. M. N. 

P. S.—It was through my dear teacher’s kindness that I first became a 
reader and admirer of Tue Musicat Courier, and I know so little of 
music that I form my standards and judgments of musical performances 
largely by its criticisms. 

I wish I knew something of the standing, by those who are judges, of 
Mr. Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist, of Boston. He has recently 
been heard here in the wilderness, to which I must accustom myself until 
next October. 

I do not honestly think that all your judgments are fair and unprejudiced, 
as they ought to be. You men are so harsh in your judgments and seem 
oftener ready to say and write unkind things than otherwise. 

Sometimes you have to take back and make ‘corrections, as about the 
orchestra players at the Stanton benefit. How do you like that? 

** Ah, there!” 


what a world it would be for L. M.N. 


* 

* + 
I have been doing the operetta act this past week 
and went to see ‘* Wang,”’ at the Broadway, and ‘ Apollo,”’ 


at the Casino. 


The former is about the giddiest thing I ever witnessed. | 
| It is permeated by big De Wolf Hopper, with pretty, grace- 


ful Della Fox as a sauce piquante. 


‘*Wang ”’ is as entertaining as an opium nightmare, and | 


abounds in Cambodian Leitmotiven and simian harmonies. 
Plot it has none; music, well, as far as I could discover 


amidst the din of a pair of cymbals big enough to batter | 


down the theatre, and the Chinese fury of the drums, it 
sounds very much like that of the ‘* Merry Monarch,” for 
Mr. Woolson Morse is the composer of both. 


The children’s dance in the second act and the drunken | 
elephant in the first are very clever, and of course ‘‘Wang”’ | 


let himself loose and you all know what that implies when 
Hopper is in good spirits. 


* 
* ¥ 


something different. The music is by Josef Hellmesberger, 
Jr., of Vienna, and Schnitzer’s libretto has been done into 
English by H. D. Tretbar and Edgar Smith. Lillian Rus- 
sell has never been seen and heard to better advantage. 
She certainly sings very well and has Cappiani to thank for 
it. Her costuming is superb and she looks radiantly young 
and beautiful. She isn’t, you know, but what is the differ- 
ence, forthe effect is all the same. 
* 


* 7 
The rest of the cast was good, the action lively, 


Louise Beaudet, too, was very graceful in her danc- 
Pretty Mabel Potter led the chorus. 
But why was Amberg’s tenor, Schuetz, disinterred ? 


* 
* 


The Boston ‘ Musical Herald,” which now has as its 


ly himself. 
As I am watching with dismay my own growing rotundity 


it publish with interest the following, for it may interest 


many fat musicians : 

Probably the fattest person who ever appeared on the operatic stage 
It is related of him that he was so enor- 
mously stout that while in London a special cab was used by him, as he 
could not enter an ordinary vehicle. On one occasion this cab did not ap- 
pear and Lablache was obliged to venture into an ordinary ** growler."’ 
Great exertions in the way of pushing and pulling on the part of his at- 
tendants finally brought him into the cab, but the weight was too enor- 
mous and the vehicle at once broke down, and the basso was pulled out 
with greater difficulty than there had been in getting him in. Lablache 
was, however, tall enough to carry off his portliness with some degree of 
grace. He was over 6 feet high and his face was remarkably expressive. 
On one occasion, however, his grace availed him nothing, for he was cast 
in the part of a prisoner in a deep dungeon and in the depths of misery. 
When the audience saw this living mountain come down to the footlights 
and sadly sing, ‘I am starving,’’ it was too much for gravity, and roars 
of iaughter drove the favorite singer from the stage. Such subjects should 
not be attempted on any stage. How often have we seen a stout tenor in 
Beethoven's * Fidelio” clasping a crust of bread, brought him by the 
faithful ** Leonora,’’ when his whole appearance denotes that he has been 
accustomed to solid beefsteaks instead of dry crusts. 

Verdi's opera ** La Traviata ’’ failed at its first presentation from a 
cause similar to the above. It was in Venice that the opera was first per- 
formed in 1853. It may be remembered that the heroine dies of consump- 
tion, superinduced by a life of dissipation. Verdi, with his usual careless- 
ness of dramatic detail, allowed Mrs. Donatelli to take the part of 
“Violetta.”” The effect of the last scene, wherein the doctor shakes his 
head and tells the maid that ina few hours ** Violetta ” will be dead of 


| consumption may be imagined when we state that Mrs. Donatelli weighed 


over 200 pounds ! 
Hindel was one of the fat composers, and this was due in a degree to 
This failing was so well known in England that a 


is hung with sausages, hams and every other species of gross and coarse 


| food. 


Rossini was another composer who grew stout under the guidance of an 
He once presented his provision dealer with his photo- 


Dussek was another composer whose bulk and appetite were both enor- 
mous. It is said that his passion for gormandizing shortened his days. 
He, as well as Hindel, on more than one occasion made away with a din 
Altogether the above 


tion for solid food is not incompatible with a love of delicious sounds. 
Mr. Elson orgot to mention the names of Antony Stre- 
lezki, Ferd‘uand Dulcken, Theodor Reichmann and Albert 


If we could all be happy, if we could all be geniuses, | 
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G. King, who are all big men-and, as everybody knows, 
four of a kind. 


* 
. 


. 
Here is an English idea of a joke: 
‘*Sir Arthur Sullivanhoe.’’ 
See it? It was in ‘‘ Punch”? just after 


produced. 


‘*Ivanhoe”’ was 


. 
. + 
“Minnie Hauk’'s Child ”’ is the heading in last Sun- 


” This will be news to Chevalier Wartegg. 


I was very glad to see and welcome to New York 
Charles Woodruff Scovel, who writes the clever and readable 
Joseph H, 


around 


day’s ‘* Times 


” Dispat« be” 
Gittings, the all 
fellow from the Smoky City, and Leonard Wales, the or- 
ganist of the city of Pittsburgh (the only the 


music column in the Pittsburgh 


well-known pianist and good 


man in 


| country who isa municipal organist), and Mr. G. H. Wilson, 
| of the Boston ‘‘ Traveller.’”’ I hope they had a good time. 


And now let us all be thankful that the May Festival is 


| over and that we are all alive and kicking. 


o * 
Music critics when they are alive always do kick. 
7 . 

The «Evening Sun” didn’t do an amiable thing 
when it put in‘Mr. Stevenson’s column, ‘* What Goes on in 
Music,’’ some of its funny young men’s outbursts. It was 
But for an 


suspected Mr. Stevenson of being the offender. 


to say the least undignified. no one instant 


‘The Springfield, Mass., “Music Fes- 


tival. 
N' YTHING that can be mentioned bears better 


proof of the generally growing tendency for the cul 


| ture of the divine art in this country than the ever increas 
ing number of cities whlch take up and interest themselves 
- . . | 
«“ Apollo, or the Oracle of Delphi,” at the Casino, is | 


in the holding of musical] festivals at least once a year. 
This presupposes the organization of singing classes and a 
subsequent festival chorus, the studying of works of a 
higher musical order and finally the engagement of an or 
chestra, soloists of prominence, and all under the control of 
some competent conductor. 

But if the growing number of festivals is a sure sign of 
growing musical interest, the improvement in the pro 
grams for the same is a still more pleasing feature, as it 
indicates a stride. keeping and advance in musical culture. 
In few of the held 
country this springtime has this latter improvement be- 


numerous festivals all over this vast 


come more patent than in the programs of the music festi 
val of the Hampden County Musical Association, held at 
Springfield, Mass., during the days of Wednesday, Thurs 
day and Friday of last week. These programs showed a 
far wider range and more modern tendency than did those 
of the much older rival association, that of Worcester, 
Mass., last fall, and they were superior to those of last 
week’s New York music festival in one important point at 
least, in that they gave the American composer a chance 
and showing, the omission of which on the part of the 
New York program makers we deem an unpardonable one. 

The Hampden County Musical Association was incor- 
porated on July 16, 1887. 

The first year of its existence was devoted to three con 
certs, given at different times during the season of 1887-8. 
In the fall of 1888 it was decided to give a three days’ 
festival, and although the undertaking at that time looked 
doubtful for its pecuniary success, yet so thoroughly was 
it supported that the directors were much astonished and 
gratified at the result, which showed a profit of afew hun 
dred dollars. 

At this festival Emma Juch was the leading singer, 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in Egypt’? and ‘Elijah ’’ being the prin 
cipal works. 

Frederick Zuchtmann and Carl 
ductors. 

After this festival Professor Zuchtmann 
election, his professional duties being so arduous, and G. 
W. Chadwick, of Boston, was secured for the position. 

The standard of the chorus has been elevated each year, 


Zerrahn were the con- 


declined a re- 


and the governing idea has been rather a singing chorus 
than one formidable chiefly by its size. 

No sketch, however brief, can be made of the associa- 
tion without mention of the earnest and painstaking pio- 
neer efforts of Frederick Zuchtmann, the first conductor of 
the association. 

By his persistent energy good 
works had been given in Springfield from time to time, and 
it can be said that the meeting of a few earnest men on 
that July day in 1877 which crystallized into the Hampden 
County Musical Association was largely attributable to this 
man’s indomitable pluck, which never knew what failure 


performances of great 


meant. 

One other name must appear in this sketch, that of 
Thomas W. Colum, who died in March, 1890, just after 
perfecting the arrangements of the second festival. 

Probably to no other one man is the very existence of the 
association and the success of the first festival so largely 
due as to the lamented first secretary. 

Passionately fond of music, a far seeing practical busi- 
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ness man, possessed of a persistence that stopped only when 
the object was accomplished, it was his indefatigable labors 
that carried the first festival through to success, when 
others were discouraged and faint hearted. 

As for the present efficient board of government it con 
sists of the following gentlemen: 


rs—Orlando M. Baker, president ; Rev. George H. 


Griffin, vice-president ; Thomas H. Stock, treasurer ; Ben- 
jamin F. Saville, librarian; Frederick H. Gillett, clerk. 
Dir , George A. Russell, Edward S. Bradford, Var- 


num N, Taylor, E. Porter Dyer, William E. Wright, William 

















( Newell, George R. Bond. 
f 
( » M. BAKE! 

We herew th prese nta rood likeness of Mr Orlando M. Ba- 
er, the president of the association and a member of the 
rea m of G.& C, Merriam & Co.,, the publishers of the Web 

Unabridged Dictionary, Of him the ** Paper World” says: 

I'wo years after Mr. Merriam’s death, Orlando M. Baker and H. Curtis 
Rowley were nitte € ership, and the firm name was changed 

G, & C. Merriam & ( Mr. Baker was a man admirably fitted for the 

w e wa alle He was educated at the Genesee Wes 

r ( ege, ar r ten years, from 1856, was a very suc 

r Milwaukee I 1874 he was engaged in the book 

€ w X ant State superintendent of education 

M ri, Ww ea r Jeffers City During his term the 

« C r Mr. Baker for some time discharged the duties 

He c Springtield and entered the service of the 

{ 1 r erience with « al matters and the sale of books 
espe r e] His fitness was deservedly rec 
gnize and after tive years of service he became a member of the firm 

e name w € years, was changed by the 

& 

\s for the selection of G. W. Chadwick as conductor, no 
better one « ive been made He young, active, 
alive, energetic, | ressive, magnetic, an excellent musi- 

in, an earnest worker and a man who takes great pride 
it work. It is t surprising, therefore, that the festival 

wl n be now about one hundred and seventy 

t e hundred eighty selected voices, should have 
me m and themselves great credit, and as the orches 
tra } »wn under th ymewhat mystifying title of 
the Boston Festi Orchestra, consists of forty-two musi 
cians selected and led by Victor Herbert, and therefore 
1ite competent and effective, it cannot be wondered at 

it t festival as e was an artistic as well as a 
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HADWICK. 


His youthful bent not succumbing to parental discipline, 


the art of music was decidedly the gainer when a very young | 


| man, George W. Chadwick, of Lawrence, Mass., was free 
to become her votary. 


| of the smaller Western colleges, Mr. Chadwick went to | 


| Leipsic, where he studied with Jadassohn and Reinecke. 
this was in 1877. In 1879 he removed to Munich, and re- 
mained for a time under Rheinberger. 


the United States Mr. Chadwick located in Boston, where 


he now resides. In the smaller forms he has been a pro- 
lific writer, especially of songs. 
ductions, which, as one critic observes, ‘‘show his sym- 
pathy with the romantic schools, but also evince a 
determination to be clear in form and treatment, and to 


make no sacrifice of distinctness for the sake of picturesque 


effect,’’ are: For solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, 
‘The Tale of the Viking ;’’ dedication ode, ‘‘ Lovely 
Rosabelle,’’ ‘*The Pilgrims;’? chamber and orchestra 


music, three string quartet ; quintet for piano and strings ; 
overture, ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,’’ Handel and Haydn Festival, 
May, 1880; ‘*Thalia,’? Handel and Haydn 
Festival, May 3, 1883; overture, Boston 


overture, 
‘*Melpomene,”’ 
Symphony Orchestra, December 24, 1887; overture, ‘*‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter,’’ San Francisco; symphony No. 1, C, 
Harvard Musical Association, February 23, 1882 ; symphony 
No. 2, B flat, Boston Symphony Orchestra, December 11, 
1886. 

Now we shall proceed to a short sketch of the perform 
ances, giving at the same time the complete program of 
each concert : 

Wednesday Afternoon, May 6. 


Overture, ** Der Freischuetz’’. mes .. Weber 
Orchestra, 
Aria from * Lucia” 54 wseee Donizetti 
Miss Rose Stewart. 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, in B flat minor, op, 23 * . .Tschaikowsky 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe and orchestra. 
Cavatina : jpadecebestepeee 440% Raft 
Played in unison by all the violins, 
Orchestra. 
Songs with piano 
(a) ** Sunshine Song ”’ Grieg 


(6) ** The Bird in the Wood”’. -Taubert 
Miss Stewart. 
Suite, ‘*‘ Peer Gynt,’’ op. 46 Grieg 
** Daybreak.” 
“The Death of Aase.” 
**In the Halls of the King of the Dovre Mountains.”’ 
(The imps chasing Peer Gynt.) 
Orchestra, 
The Weber overture was played with spirit, 
** Peter McGinty ” 
named it, pleased the audience immensely. 
Miss Rose Stewart has a fairly well trained 


and the 
suite, as the orchestra boys jocosely 
Chadwick con- 
ducted well. 
coloratura, but her leggiero soprano is really too light for 
the work she undertakes. Miss Aus der Ohe made the suc- 
cess of the afternoon, although her playing would hardly 
have satisfied the composer, as it was somewhat lacking in 
strength and breadth. She played the same concerto in 
New York on Saturday afternoon, under Tschaikowsky’s 
As an 
Men- 


tion must also be made of the superb Steinway concert 


direction, and also pleased the New York audience. 
encore she gave the Wagner. Liszt ‘Spinning Song.”’ 


grand piano which she used, and which told effectively 
even against the sometimes a trifle noisy orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

The following was the program of the evening concert : 


‘“* Stabat Mater”’ * aeke ; ‘ -Rossini 
Miss Clementine De Vere, soprano. Mrs. Julie E. Wyman, contralto. 

A. L. Guille, tenor. D. M. Babcock, bass. 

Chorus and orchestra. 
Cavatina, ‘* Salve dimora,”’ from ** Faust’’.. ..Gounod 

A. L. Guille. 

Psalm cxxx, ‘* Out of Darkness”’ * ; nares 

Miss De Vere, Mrs. Wyman, Mr. Guille, Mr. Babcock, 
Chorus and orchestra. 


.Gounod 


The theatrical Rossini ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ went well, ex- 
cept for a single slip up, the non-entrance of the soprani, 
which came near ending in a smash up if Chadwick had not 
caught them up energetically. The Gounod setting of the 
130th Psalm is likewise in the semi-religious, semi-theatrical 
style, but it is a finely conceived piece of writing at that, 
and as it is rarely heard outside of the church it was quite 
a treat. 

Clementine de Vere took the audience by storm with her 


After a season as instructor in one | 


On his return to | 


His more important pro- | 


Solo for violin, grand fantasie from “ Otello”’...... Ernst 
Felix Winternitz. 
. * 6a BI iso <i crenannsdncbainsoos ... Grieg 
| Songe'with plano. 1@ “ Under the Linden”..... ... ......... Hoffmann 
Mrs. Paulsen-White. 
| Symphonic poem, ‘‘ Les Préludes”’......cccce- cescoceccscees ... Liszt 
Orchestra. 


She has 
The 
audience, somewhat to the writer’s astonishment, was en- 
| tirely alive to the fact, and though generally a trifle over- 
| enthusiastic throughout the entire festival they did not 
Winternitz 
talented young fellow, played well and was appreciated, 
giving the Moszkowski ‘‘ Serenata ’’ for an encore. 

The string orchestra, though numerically somewhat weak, 
It is 
graceful, fluent and pretty, but not very deep music, the ro- 


Mrs. Paulsen-White was a great disappointment. 
very little voice and she knows still less how to use it. 


| recall the lady, even after her songs. is a 


did well with the three movements from Foote’s suite. 


manza being the best of the movements. The best work of 
the orchestra during the entire festival was done in the * Pré- 


ludes,’’ Liszt’s undoubtedly finest symphonic poem, which 
was played with spirit and precision under Chadwick’s 
energetic direction. 

The most variegated program was that of Thursday 
evening: 
Ballad, ** Lord Ullin’s Daughter”’... Hamish MacCunn 
(First time in Springfield.) 

Chorus and orchestra. 


Scena and aria, ** Bella mia fiamma, addio”’ Mozart 
Mrs. S. C. Ford. 
Piano solo, grand polonaise in E.. Liszt 


Miss Aus der Ohe. 
Anthem, “ Great is Jehovah the Lord” . 
(Arranged with an accompaniment of men's voices and orches- 
tra, by Franz Liszt.) 
Conducted by E. Cutter, Jr. 
The Orpheus Club and orchestra. 
(The tenor solo by W. H. Rieger.) 


Schubert 


‘* The Kobolds” i . ;. .H. W. Parker 
(First performance. Composed for and dedicated to the association.) 
Chorus and orchestra. 

Aria, ** Reginella”’ Braga 
Mr. Rieger. 
Concerto for violoncello .Goltermann 
Victor Herbert 
Mad scene from *‘ Hamlet" : .A. Thomas 
Miss Stewart. 
Selections from ** Philemon and Baucis ”’ Gounod 
** Pastorale.”’ 
** Chorus of Bacchantes.” 
** Dance of Bacchantes.”’ 

(First time in Springfield.) 


Chorus and orchestra. 

Specially interesting to the writer were the two choral nov- 
elties. Hamish MacCunn’s shows great originality, but as it is 
one of his earlier works (op. 4) it is still somewhat clumsily 
scored. Parker’s, on the other hand, shows the skillful 
hand of a most fluent writer, in fact quite a technical vir- 
tuosity in writing, and his ideas are graceful and pleasing, 
if not over original, while his handling of them isingenious 
The chorus did well with his work, while 
at 


The Orpheus Club sang very 


to a degree. 


MacCunn’s ballad suffered somewhat the hands of 


both chorus and orchestra. 
finely under their own conductor and they were encored. It 
seems to us, however, that these gentlemen should have 
joined with the festival chorus, which was somewhat weak 
in the male department throughout the entire festival, in- 
stead of reserving themselves for this sole occasion. 
Among the soloists, Victor Herbert, who is a tremendous 
favorite with Springfield audiences, made the greatest hit. 
He played with virtuosity and beautiful tone and expres- 
sion. As an encore he gave the Chopin E flat nocturne 
Rieger was in good voice and 
Of Miss 


Ford was likewise 


(transposed down to D). 
sang well, and, as usual, very conscientiously. 
Mrs. S. C, 


somewhat of a disappointment, both as to her impure in- 


Stewart we spoke before. 
tonation and false method. Her soprano voice, however, 
shows ample material, although in a rather poor condition. 
She, on the slightest provocation, sang for an encore a 
Chopin-Viardot mazurka. 

It must not be forgotten to mention that the chorus did 
excellent work in the pretty and sprightly ‘‘ Bacchantes 
music from Gounod’s ‘*Philemon and Baucis’’ which was 


” 


redemanded. 





magnificent singing of the ‘‘ Inflammatus,”’ and the high C 
in its close held sonorously above the chorus and orchestra. 
She had to divide the honors, however, with Mr. Guille, the 


French tenor, who was a great favorite with everybody, 
especially the young ladies. He was in superb voice and 
sang the ‘Salve dimora’”’ with fine expression, taking the 
high D flat with full chest tone which brought down the 


house. 

He was vociferously recalled again and again, but as 
there was no piano on the stage and no orchestral prepara- 
tions for an encore were made, Guille, to the genuine re- 


gret of the audience, had to desist from singing one. 
The third concert took place on Thursday afternoon, 


when the following attractive program was presented : 
Overture, “ Carneval Romain’”’. ‘ ..». Berlioz 
Orchestra, 


Jewel song from ‘* Faust,”’ ** Ab, é strano poter il visosuoveder.”’.Gounod 
Mrs. Kathinka Paulsen-White. 

Suite for string orchestra, op, 12, in E major 
Allegro. Romanza, Gavotte. 


.A. Foote 





* First time in Springfield, 


The writer happened to stumble the next day over a criti- 
cism of this concert contained in the Boston ‘‘ Herald.”’ After 
giving ample praise where none was due and entirely omit- 
ting to mention the names even of Chadwick and Herbert, 
the able critic of that paper continues by saying : 

Mr. Rieger's tone showed the true artist. After singing Verdi's aria, 
** Celeste Aida,’’ he was twice recalled. 

H. W. Parker, the organist of Holy Trinity Church, of New York, con- 
ducted the performance of ** The Kobolds,” a sprightly piece of his own 
composition, which he dedicated to the association, 

The fact of the matter is that Rieger did not sing the 
‘‘Celeste Aida,’’ but substituted the aria mentioned in the 
above program, and as for Mr. H. W. Parker, he was de- 
tained in New York on important business, while Mr. Chad- 
wick conducted his work well and produced an excellent 
effect with it. But what can be said in defense of that 
writer for one of the biggest papers of the music proud 
Hub? He must have been either drunk or he shone 
through absence, in either of which cases he had noright to 
telegraph to his paper. 
The Friday afterng 


, 






brought the only Beet- 
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hoven number of the entire festival program. The absence 
of a Beethoven symphony from a festival scheme may be 
considered by some as a ‘sin of omission;’’ as for us we 
did not particularly regret it, Beethoven symphony per- 
formances being of late a trifle overdone in New York and 
vicinity. Here is the program in its entirety : 
Sopattnne, * ee sso viveacicvaicdcdacdicassonceces SesSevcctce Beethoven 

Orchestra. 
Air and “ Seguidille ” from “ Carmen” 

Mrs. Ford. 
Grand Fantaisie Caractéristique for violoncello, 

Victor Herbert. 

Symphonic poem, “* Ophelia "” 

Orchestra. 
Sey We © CRIES cadcicocacce:adcenacéxacenese ai op oadennn Bizet 

Giuseppe del Puente. 


Bizet 
Popper 


E, A. MacDowell 


Songs with piano 
a RE: I sx catecces’ occsnesawese bdbaledauunes Ethelbert Nevin 
(4), ** Du bist wie eine Blume”’ G. W. Chadwick 
(c), ** Les Filles de Cadix”’.. Délibes 
Mrs. Ford. 
Ea, 8, We Gat, Ci TE scccovecesccvccccescece ++... Schumann 


and discriminating, 


Symphony 

The audience again was both large 
as it did not applaud Mrs. Ford’s singing, while Del Puente, 
who always sings artistically, was really made the lion of 
the afternoon. He gave for an encore Rossini’s ‘‘ Taran- 
telle,’? with which he pleased the audience so much that 
they insisted on a repetition of the encore piece, just as 
they had done with Mr. Rieger on a previous occasion, 

The Schumann symphony was listened to attentively and 
it was by no means badly performed, although it seemed to 
us that Mr. Chadwick took the scherzo at an unusually slow 
tempo. Mr. MacDowell’s symphonic poem ‘Ophelia,’ a 
noble and dignified composition, which was produced in 
New York first by Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, came in for 
good and deserved share of applause. 

The festival came to a worthy close on Friday night with 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, ‘St. Paul,”’ with 
the following soloists: Mrs. E. M. H. Hascall, soprano; Mrs. 
Wyman, contralto; Mr. Rieger, tenor; Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, bass ; Mr. Geo. R. Bond, bass; Mr. Frank E. Wheeler, 
bass. 

The performance was a very creditable one ; in fact, as 
far as the chorus work is concerned, the very best of the 
entire series 

Mr. Whitney carried off the honors by his singing of 
‘Consume them all,”’ although Mrs. Wyman’s little arioso 
was the real gem of the evening. This charming singer 
did most excellent work whenever she appeared through- 
out the festival. The 
and painstaking,’’ as the Boston *‘ Herald”’ would say. 

Among the more prominent visitors to the Springfield 


other soloists were ‘‘ conscientious 


festival we noticed the Boston pianist Preston, and his fel- 
low townsman, the ever busy G. H. Wilson, of ‘* Musical 
Year Book’’ and Boston;*‘ Daily Traveller’’ fame; also the 
veteran A. C. the Worcester 
Festival Association. 

The writer cannot close his hurried report without thank- 
ing President Orlando M. Baker and Director William E. 
Wright, of the Festival Association, for the extremely 
courteous and hospitable treatment he enjoyed at their 
hands. O. F. 


Munroe, the secretary of 


Concert of the Arion. 


HE fourth and last of this season’s concerts 

of the Arion took beautiful hall 

last Sunday night and, as usual, was well attended. The 
program was ‘“ popular’’ in the best sense of the word and, 


place at their 


as is always the case with Frank Van der Stucken’s programs, 
showed good taste and variety. The selection of the solo- 
ists, however, was by no means all that could have been 
desired. The following was the musical menu of the oc- 
casion : 
Overture, “ Zampa”.... ..c.c.e.- deuce ecceeecnsssscevssecsecete F. Hérold 
** Abendfriede"’ ng ; intvneses .. Franz Lachner 
Franz Remmertz, male chorus and orchestra. 
Lied, ** Au der Weser’ wewidétabins ieedtangtaceetedees H. Pressel 
Wm. Foran. 
Aria, from “* Die Folkunger "’ (new) 

Mrs. Josefa Middecke-Merckens. 


f Kad vradhindas4uee Said ducesntasd C. Attenhofer 


. Kretschiner 


** Abendfeier ’’ (new) 
“* Stindchen "’ (new)...... 
Male chorus & capella. 
“ Polonaise Brillante”’........ . ; pains Weber-Liszt 
Leopold Winkler. 
** Melodie”’ 
* Willekum 


+ «eee. Rheinberger 
M. von Weinzier! 
Hermann Hovemann, 
Chorus, from ‘“* The Two Misers"’. 
(By request.) 


A. E. M. Grétry 


Meyer-Olbersleben 
. »...E. Hildach 


“ Friihling ohne Ende’ 
“ Mein Liebster ist ein Weber”’..............ccccceee 

Mrs. Josefa Middecke-Merckens, 
Aria, from ** The Magic Flute”’.... ae ee ea ee 

Franz Remmertz 
Kirnthner Volkslied (new) 
Oberisterreichisches Volkslied (new) 
Male chorus a capella. 

“ Punesal March of & Marionette”. ..0.vccccccsccscccscveces Ch. Gounod 
“Village Swallows”’ waltz Josef Strauss 


W. A. Mozart 


Carl Isenmann 
E. Kremser 


Hugo Jiingst 
Male chorus and orchestra. 
(The orchestration by Frank Van der Stucken.) 
The feature of the concert was, of course, the chorus 
singing of the Arionites, and this, it must be confessed, 


was absolutely flawless. They sing surprisingly well for 





an amateur organization, and all the da cafo demands that 
were made upon them, although they were many, were 
richly deserved. 

Of the soloists William Foran, the tenor, has a voice, but 
does not know how to use it. Mrs. Josefa Middecke-Merckens 
has neither voice nor method and should not be permitted 
to sing on such an occason. Hermann Hovemann phrases 
well and has a fair bass voice, but he sings lugubriously. 


Franz Remmertz is getting too old to sing solos and he | 


should refrain from it for the sake of his well earned repu- 
tation. For the ‘‘Sarastro”’ aria he has, moreover, not 
sufficient depth. Winkler played the Weber-Liszt ‘ Po- 
lacca” in a thoroughly uninteresting manner. The audi- 
ence had the good sense not to insist upon any encores on 


the part of any one of the soloists. 





FOREICN NOTES. 


—»~—_———— 





A Mass BY A MAESTRO.—A mass written by the 
maestro Telesforo Righi, professor of counterpoint and 


composition at the Parma Conservatoire, was recently 


| performed for the first time by pupils of the institution. 


The work is said to present many fine passages expressing 
the composer’s religious feelings and constructive skill. 

TSCHOUHADIGAN THE TURK.—The first Turkish 
opera is written by a composer called Tschouhadigan, who, 
not being able to find Turkish artists, had the libretto 
translated into French, and the opera, under the title 
‘‘Femareh,”’ is to be performed by a French company. 

Gounop’s “ MIRELLA” AT BERLIN.—“ Mirella” has 
recently been revived at the Berlin Opera, and a scene 
which has long been suppressed, and entitled the ‘‘ Valley 
of the Rhone,’’ in two tableaux, has been restored. The 
tableaux are said to be not indispensable to the interest of 
the work. 

“VELLEDA” AT ROUEN.—‘“ Velleda,” by Charles 
Lenepveu, to which—to the great joy (more or less) of Mr. 
Gye—Patti took a fancy, whereupon it was, of course, 
given at the Royal Italian Opera, London, it seems was re- 
cently announced at the Arts Theatre, of Rouen. Unfor- 
tunately the enterprise ‘‘busted’’ before the production, 
but as the artists had thoroughly studied their parts and 
the scenery and dresses were ready the vocalists deter 
mined to give the opera and carry on the enterprise ‘‘on 
shares.”’ 

“THE LOVERS OF TERUEL” IN PRAGUE.—Mr. Angelo 
Neumann is not a bigoted follower of any special school of 
composition. It was he who first introduced the ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’ of Mascagni to Germany, and his travel- 
ing troupe have now added to their repertory ‘‘ The Lovers 
of Teruel,’? by the Spanish composer Breton. The work 
was recently first given by this company at Prague, in the 
presence of the composer, who was received with enormous 
enthusiasm. 

LONDON CABLE NotTes.—London, May 9.—For Mon- 
day next at the Royal Albert Hall, the very last concert of 
Sims Reeves is announced. The veteran will be supported 
by Christine Nilsson, who will come on purpose from Madrid 
to do him honor. Henry Irving has promised to speak a 
farewell address, written for the occasion by Walter Pol- 
lock. The revival of Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’’ at the Royal 
Italian Opera has given rise to a discussion as to his failure 
to producea second opera. He has finished ‘* Nero” and 
has begun “ Orestiade,”’ but declines to allow ‘* Nero’”’ to be 
performed. The new soprano, Miss Horwitz, who replaced 
Sigrid Arnoldson for the 100th performance of ‘* Lakmé,”’ at 
the Opéra Comique, in Paris, has made a success. Wag- 
ner’s ‘* Tannhauser "’ has been received with great favor at 
Toulouse. 

CORNELIUS’ “Crip.”—Peter Cornelius’ opera, « Cid,” 
was produced for the first time on any stage at the Court 
Opera House of Munich a fortnight ago, and is reported to 
have met with such success that it will soon be taken up by 


other opera houses. Better late than never. 


AN ANNIVERSARY.—The fortieth anniversary of the 
Vienna Conservatory, which J. Hellmesberger opened on 
October 1, 1851, will occur this fall. 

PARIS FALLS IN LINE.—Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” 
and Bach’s ‘*Christmas Oratorio’”’ 
the first time this month in Paris by the Société des Grandes 
Auditions Musicales de France, of which Ambroise Thomas 
is the presiding officer. It is somewhat significant for the 
state of music in France that neither of these important 
oratorios has ever before been heard in its capital. 


are to be produced for 


HE MUST BE A DANDY.—Isidore de Lara is, perhaps, 
one of the most talked of men in London. It is said of him 
that ‘half the women in London laugh at him, while the 
other half are ready to fall into his arms.’’ De Lara’s 
beautiful songs are so well known in America that his name 
is a familiar one to all lovers of ballads. He has lately 
been engaged in writing music to Arnold’s *‘ Light of Asia”’ 
—music of such wonderful beauty and so distinctly char- 
acteristic that when a portion of it was sung at his concert 
in London last June it created a profound impression. De 
Lara is a poetic looking man, tall and slender, with the 
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sometimes accom. 


peculiar impression of strength which 


panies a slender figure. He is very pale and very grave ; 
his features are perfect in outline and very mobile. His 
eyes and hair are dark, and his eyes are profound and 
most melancholy in their remarkable depth. His manner 
is utterly without affectation. De Lara not only writes 
charming songs, but he sings them as no one else can. Lon- 
don society has a tradition that he likesa dimly lighted room, 
a piano ina palm embowered corner and a lovely woman 
at his side, and adds that he will then sing for hours in 
his passionate tenor—a mi veix—without showing any signs 
of fatigue. But this is envy and caviling. De Lara is a 
sensible man, and, however many heads he may turn, his 
own head remains quite steady. 

THE “RISPELTO.”—The “Rispelto” in the “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’’ which is sung behind the scenes, is the 
epigraph of the opera, as it were, and one that has an 
analogy to the prologue we find in many of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Here is a translation from the original in Sicilian: 

Oh, Lola, thou hast a chemise of milk, 

Thou art white and red asa cherry ; 

When thou lookest out of the window 

Thou beamest outewith smiles. 

Happy he who was the first to kiss thee, 

Blood is spilt upon thy threshold, 

But I don’t care if I die murdered 

And if I die and go to hell, 

And if I don’t find thee there I will not go in. 
Apropos of the ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ we learn from 
Prague that the recent first performance of that work created 
The entr’acte music had to be repeated. 


orchestra were 


a perfect furore. 
Muck 
magnificent ; so was the mise en scéne. 


conducted. Soloists, chorus and 

AN IpyL BY Borro.—Arrigo Boito’s one act musical 
idyl entitled ‘‘ Twilight '’ was recently brought out for the 
first time at the Hamburg Opera House and pleased a nu 
merous Mrs. Heinck as ‘ Mrs. 
Wolff as ‘‘ Shepherdess ’”’ 


audience, Page”’ and 
were the soloists. 

Faccio.—Franco Faccio, the once celebrated chef 
d’orchestra, has had an attack of paralysis. It is said 
there is very little hope of his recovery. 

DEL PUENTE.—*“ II Trovatore,” of Milan, says that 
the ex-baritone and manager Del Puente is about forming a 
company for Rio Janeiro, and has engaged Succi, the fast- 
ing man, as one of its members. What a handy man to 
have around! It cannot be our Del Puente. 


GENEVA.—“ Lohengrin” has just been given in 


Switzerland. Next season the management of the opera 
house intend producing others of Wagner’s works, among 
‘*Die Walkire.”’ 

Tonic SOL FA-CELEBRATION.—The jubilee of the 
in London by 
at St. Paul’s 


Admission will be limited to those 


then 


will be celebrated 


the 


tonic sol-fa movement 


two special festivals, first a service 
Cathedral on July 7. 
holding tonic sol-fa certificates, so that the entire congre- 
gation of some ten thousand persons will consist exclu- 
at the 


The sol-faists 


sively of trained vocalists. The second festival, 
Crystal Palace, will take place on July 18. 
will there have a choir of 20,000. 

A NEw SuIrTE.—A suite for piano and orchestra, by 
P. Lacombe, recently played at a concert of the Société des 
Compositeurs by Mrs. Roger-Miclos, is described by ‘Le 
Guide Musical ’”’ as a work of the first importance. 

GRETRY RELICS.—The conservatoire at Liége has 
just received a collection of music portraits and personal 
articles connected with the composer Grétry. 

“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” IN VIENNA.—Mascagni’'s 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana’’ has been given with great success 
at Vienna, and Dr. Hanslick, the renowned critic, has 
passed a high eulogy on the music, which he considers pos- 
sesses exceptional qualities of dramatic expression and 
melodic beauty. 

THE PARIS KREHBIEL.—Catulle Mendés, the French 
writer and enthusiastic admirer of Wagner, is carrying on 
a Wagnerian propoganda in France. He is visiting differ- 
ent towns, lecturing on the master and his works and en- 
deavoring to convince his countrymen of the grandeur and 
excellence of Wagner’s operas. 


Dr. H. H. Haas. 
HE well-known director of the music de- 
partment of Wooster University, Ohio, Dr. Haas, has 
resigned his position on account of the smallness of the de- 








partment, present and prospective ; a department which 
the late Dr. Karl Merz, during eight years of labor, had 
never been able to enlarge. A sketch of Dr. Haas was 
published in the ‘* American Musician ”’ of April 4, together 
with his portrait, beneath which were, after the name, 
the abbreviations LL. D.; Mus. Doc. The latter was an 
error and should have been Mus. Director. Dr. Haas 
would no doubt have had the degree of Mus. Doc. conferred 
upon him by the Wooster University, which granted it to 
the late Karl Merz and Eugene Thayer, but he is proud of 
his German degree of LL. D. and content with it, although 
he is now an American citizen and fond of his adopted coun- 
try. Dr. Haas would be a very valuable acquisition to any 
conservatory as director of its musical department. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PERSONALS. 
— -« 

Miss WERNIG ENGAGED.—Miss Ella Wernig, one of 
the Ashforth pupils, has been engaged for the opening of 
the summer concerts at the Baltimore Academy of Music 
The orchestra at these concerts 


which began on Monday. 
is the Baltimore Symphony orchestra, Ross Jungnickel, 
director. Miss Wernig is a daughter of Prof. Charles Wer- 
nig, of Brooklyn, and is a very talented aspirant for vocal 
honors 
EMILY E, LASSANGUE RETURNED.—Mrs, Emily Las- 
sangue, for three years president of the California Musical 
College at Los Angeles, Cal., has returned from Europe, 
where she has been singing in concerts and oratorios. The 
lady was the teacher of Sir Arthur Sullivan's nieces, and 
expects to engage in vocal instruction and singing in New 
York next season. 
AT THE RICHMOND FESTIVAL.—The 
Bulletin,”’ 


Richmond (Va.) Festival, now in progress, states: 


Dr. HOPKINSON 


Festival issued by the management of the 


A baritone has been added to the company, making a grand total of 
No festival company ever offered more varied attrac- 


the baritone, is too well known to need any spe 


eight solo artists. 
ions. Dr, Hopkinson 
al introduction. His work is always superb. 

Dr, Hopkinson is the Baltimore baritone of whom many 
favorable notices have appeared. Victor Herbert conducts 
and the Boston Festival Orchestra furnish the instrumental 
The last concert takes place to-night, with Ros- 
‘*Fair Ellen.”’ 

HERFURTH SUCCEEDS KOGEL.—In place of Kogel, the 
former the 
and who now goes to Frankfort-on-the Main, Musikdirector 


program. 
sini’s **Stabat Mater 


and Bruch’s 


conductor of Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Herfurth, of Lausanne, has been chosen conductor of that 


important organization, The selection was a unanimous 
me after Herfurth had conducted only a single trial re- 
hearsal 

MARIE WILT WELL AGAIN.—Marie Wilt, the famous 
retired prima donna, has been dismissed as completely 
cured from the private asylum at Feldhof, near Prague, and 
the free disposition over her fortune of 500,000 florins has 


been restored to her. 


MARRIAGE OF JEAN BIzET.—A son of the celebrated 
omposer of *‘Carmen’’ was married Saturday a fortnight 


4go at the Notre Dame de Lorette Church, Paris, to Miss 


Stephanie Lhermitte. 

BULOw Gives Up,—Bulow gives up his plan to con- 
juct a spring season of concerts at Lisbon ‘on account of 
ll health.’’ 

SAINT-SAENS' PLANS.—Camille Saint-Saens will leave 
Egypt soon to go to London to conduct there some of his 
compositions. He rewritten 
and has finished a new string quartet and a 


pwn has lately his opera 


Proserpine,’’ 


fantasia for piano. 


Albert Morris 


Thursday from a two weeks’ 


RETURNS,—Mr. Bagby re- 


concert and 
His last stop- 


BAGBY 
turned last 
ecture trip through Illinois and Michigan. 
ping place was Detroit, where he delivered his reading of 
‘An Hour with Liszt in Weimar ’’ on Tuesday afternoon at 
the Y. M. C. A. hall before a very large and appreciative 


iudience. The entire tour was a success, 


Miss MARY Howe's ENGAGEMENTS.—After singing 
it the Thomas concert in Philadelphia last Thursday and 
with Nikisch and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Chi- 
cago on Saturday, Miss Mary Howe will sing at the Buffalo 
and Indianapolis festivals and will close the most success- 
ful and prosperous season she has ever had, singing at the 
commencements of Dartmouth and of Middleburg colleges. 
She will spend her vacation at Poland Springs. Miss Howe 

at the opening of the new Music Hall last 
ht. 


was present 


ruesday nig 


SHE GoT TO A NUNNERY.—The dramatic soprano 
Donadio, who will be remembered here from her appear- 
ances at the Academy of Music under Mapleson’s régime, 
and who was the wife of Frapoli, the tenor, who sang here, 
has lately taken the veil and entered a convent in Italy. 


Divers Deatrus.—The deaths are announced at the 
ige of seventy of J. B. Mohr, professor of the horn at the 
Paris Conservatory, and for many years first horn player 
at the Paris Opéra ; also at Colmar, aged eighty-four, of 
Constant Sieg, organist of the cathedral; also in Belgium, 
aged sixty-seven, of J. B. Lannoy, for many years clarinet 
aitntes in the Belgian army, and the composer of six 
masses, with orchestra and cantata, ‘La Vallon,’’ pro. 
duced in 1874; also at Naples, aged sixty-four, of Emanuel 
Roxas, professor of singing at the Naples Conservatory, 
ind the composer of many light operas and other works. 

The death is announced of Jules Alvary, who was born 
it Mantua in 1814. He studied at the Milan Conservatory. 
He was best known as director of the music at the Italian 
and as a composer of a very 
largé He 
several operettas and comic ‘operettas, none of which at 
The of them, 
in two acts, was produced at Florence in 


Opera under the empire, 


number of songs and minor works. also wrote 


tained any considerable success. earliest 


‘*Rosamunde,”’ 








1840, and the principal part was created by Strepponi, who 
is now the wife of the composer Verdi. 

The death is announced of Auguste Bazille, for forty 
years chorus master at the Paris Opéra Comique, and for 
many years organist at the church of St. Elizabeth. He 
was born in Paris in 1828 and studied at the conservatory. 
He composed some minor works for the French theatres 
and a vast quantity of songs and piano pieces. 

MORE MASCAGNI COMPOSITIONS.—Mascagni has com- 
pleted and handed to Sonzogno, the Milan publisher, the 
score of his new opera, ‘‘L’Amico Fritz,’’ the subject of 
which is taken from the tale of Erckmann-Chatrian. Mas- 
cagni is now engaged upon the composition of a new mass. 

SAURET DECORATED.—King Oscar, of Sweden, has 
conferred on the violinist Emil Sauret the order ‘‘Grand 
Star of Wasa,’’ in recognition of his great talent as a 
violinist. 

ROSSINI REMEMBERED.—The requisite steps are 
being taken to erect a grand monument to Rossini in Santa 
Croce, Florence, the Italian Westminster Abbey, if one may 
say so. 

Van Dyck IN LoNDON.—The Belgian singer and 
Bayreuth ‘ Parsifal,’’ Ernest Van Dyck, now the chief tenor 
of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, has signed an engage- 
ment to at Covent Garden in ‘*Manon” and 
‘* Faust.”’ 

SHE IS A SOPRANO, NOT AN ORCHESTRA.—-A Louis- 
ville paper calmly says that Mrs. Nikisch will sing the 
rhapsody in A, by Lalo. 


appear 


SGAMBATI IN LONDON.—At the fifth concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, London, to-morrow night, Sgambati 
will conduct his ‘‘Sinfonia Epitalamia,’’ given for the first 
time in England. 

FROM DALLAS TO CHICAGO,—Miss 
has left Dallas, Tex., and gone to live at Chicago. 


Eloise Harford 
The 
lady studied five years with Chas. R. Adams, of Boston, one 
year with the younger Lamperti at Dresden and last year 
with Désirée Artot. She has a remarkable contralto voice 
and sings charmingly. Dallas was too small for her. 

LONDON “FIGARO” ON BLUMENBERG.—The latest 
London ‘Figaro,’’ just to hand, publishes the following 
item: 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg, who is reputed the greatest vio- 
loncello virtuoso in the United States, is now again paying 
a brief visit to London. He has wisely decided, consider- 
ing the congested state of matters musical, not to give a 
public concert here, but he has been heard at St. George’s 
Chapel, where he played a romance by Sivori, and at vari- 
ous private houses, and has excited considerable interest in 
social and musical circles. During the past winter, Mr. 
Louis Blumenberg has given numerous concerts in Berlin, 
Bremen, Paris and all through Thuringia. He is the happy 
possessor of a magnificent Bergonzi ’cello, and of a fine ex- 
ample by Nicolo Amati, one of the six splendid instruments 
which were specially made to the order of Charles IX. of 
France, the fleur de lis being still plainly recognizable. 





HOME NEWS. 





MR. AND MRS, NIKISCH SAIL.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Nikisch sail for Europe June 2. 

A CONCERT.—Louisa Morrison gives a concert this 
evening at Hardman Hall. 


H. BARITTA MULL.—The pupils of H. Baritta Mull 


gave a grand concert in Toronto, April 29. 


HARLEM PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—An effort is being 
made to reorganize the Harlem Philharmonic Society, and 
with this object in view more than three hundred of the 
prominent women of Harlem met last week in the hall of 
the Harlem Democratic Club. Among them were Mrs. C. 
F. McLean, Mrs. C. C. Tyler, Mrs. F. F. Newman, Mrs. J. 
Allen, Miss Dorsett, Mrs. Marshal P. Ayres, Mrs. Cutler, 
Mrs. Dr. Pierson and Mrs. Edgar Ketchum. The Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Virgin made an address commending the work, and a 
short musical entertainment was given to initiate the 
project. Nearly all those present signed the membership 
roll. It is understood that H. T. Fleck will be director of 
the society. Plans for forthcoming concerts and public re- 
hearsals will be perfected at another meeting soon to be 
held. 


EMMA JUCH OPERA COMPANY COLLAPSED.—It was 
rumored in this city last week that the Emma Juch Opera 
Company collapsed last Saturday night in the city of 
Mexico, leaving Manager Locke some $8,000 behind in 
salaries and transportation dues. Manager Locke is re- 
ported to have telegraphed the managers with whom he 
had dates to cancel and fill with what they could. The 
company was to have opened at St. Louis Monday night. 


A First CONCERT.—The first concert of the Broad- 
way Conservatory grand amateur orchestra of one hun- 
dred performers will take place at Scottish Rite Hall, 
May 28. 

HARRY PEPPER'S BALLAD CONCERTS.—Mr. Pepper 
will give his sixth (and last of series this season) ballad 


concert on Thursday evening, May 21, at Hardman Hall, 
on which occasion his selections will be a review of the 








preceding concerts, which will include ballads selected from 
the following types, viz.: English, Irish, Scotch, American, 
Military, Nautical, Rural, Domestic, Love, War and Chase. 
These ballad concerts will be continued next season. 


ALFREDO BARILI.—Alfredo Barili, who has been 
quietly doing musical missionary work in Atlanta, Ga., was 
tendered a complimentary concert by the Polymnia Club 
in that city some time ago. Mr. Barili directed, and the 
concert was an eminent success. Mr. Barili will soon be in 
New York, for he sails from here to Wales, where he gen- 
erally spends a month with his aunt, Adelina Patti. 


A SEIDL CoNCERT.—Anton Seidl and his grand 
orchestra next Sunday evening at Lenox Lyceum. 


BALTIMORE NEws.—The Oratorio Society of Balti- 
more produced ‘Mors et Vita ’’ on Saturday last. 

On Friday last Mr. Otto Sutro sent out copies of a circular 
letter to several Baltimoreans and to Andrew Carnegie, of 
New York, soliciting ten subscriptions of $25 each to com. 
plete the guarantee fund of $2,500 to place the Oratorio 
Society in a position to meet any deficit that may have to 
be met at the end of this season and hold good for subse- 
quent annual deficits until the total amount is exhausted. 
Yesterday Mr. Sutro received the following from Mr. Car 
negie: ‘*Please put me upon your guarantee fund for one 
half of the amount lacking, namely, $125. Wish your 
society success.”’ 

Miss Elsie Conrad, pupil of Richard Burmeister, gave an 
interesting recital on the 7th. 


SHE SAILED YESTERDAY.—Mrs. Ritter-Goetze, who 
sailed for Europe yesterday on a six weeks’ trip to visit 
her husband, will return to this country in time to partici 
pate in the Newark German Singing Festival. 


CONRIED GOES SOUTH.—The Conried Opera Com- 
pany will open up onJune 7 and continue until October 1 
at the Oak Cliff Summer Theatre. Oak Clitf is a suburb of 
Dallas, Tex., and numbers about 75,000 inhabitants, hav- 
ing been built up by T. L. Marsalis, the Jay Gould of the 
South. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, CHICAGO.—The 
annual summer normal session of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Chicago, will be held at Chickering Hall, from 
July 6 to August 1. Lectures on various subjects will be 
delivered by by DirectorJ. J. Hattstaedt and other members 
of the faculty. 

CHICAGO CHAMBER Music.—The second concert by 
the string quartet of the Chicago Musical College, under 
the direction of S. E. Jacobsohn, which was given Tuesday 
evening, the 5th inst. at the new Kimball Hall was a very 
enjoyable affair. The instrumental numbers were the 
Spohr and Cherubini quartets, which were well inter- 
preted, Messrs. Hyllested and Jacobsohn played the Arthur 
Foote sonata for piano and violin ina finished manner, and 
Miss Eva E. Wycoff sang very nicely songs by Goring 
Thomas and Meyer Helmund. The Chicago Musical Col 
lege string quartet, under the direction of S. E. Jacobsohn, 
will give the third and last of its series of chamber concerts 
at the new Kimball Hall on Thursday evening the 14th 
inst. The entire program will be devoted to Beethoven. 
Two quartets, No. 8 and 11 in F minor, will be the instru- 
mental numbers. Mr. Hyllested will play the sonata, op. 
57, and LL. A. Phelps will sing the ‘* Adelaide.’’ 

FIRST OF THE EXCURSIONISTS.—Miss Louise Gerard 
leaves for London May 28. Mr. 
London during May and will be here again in October. 

OSITION—Miss Sophie Fernow, concert pianist, 
sires a position as teacher for advanced classes 

in a conservatory of music or young ladies’ seminary. The 
highest certificates from Professor Klindworth, Amelia Jo- 
achim, Professor Scharwenka and others testify to her abil- 


Albert Thies returns to 


de 


ity as pianist and thoroughness as a teacher. Refers also 
to Mr. Chas F. Tretbar, Steinway & Sons, New York, and to 
Mr. OttoSutro, Baltimore, Md., to whom applications may 
be sent. 
ADY INSTRUMENTALISTS—Wanted for the Ameri 
can Ladies’ Symphony Orchestra first-class female 
orchestral players. An entire season’s engagement 
offered. Violin, violo, ’cello, bass, flute, clarionet, French 
horn, oboe, cornet, trombone, bassoon and tympani players 
Call or address Manager Ladies’ Symphony Orchestra, 1441 
Broadway, New York. 








Wuy ?—Why Mr. John Philip Sousa and his band of 
United States Marine Corps should have given a concert 
last Sunday night at the Lenox Lyceum is a difficult 
problem to solve. The music they made was fit for a pic- 
nic excursion or a political torchlight procession. They 
butchered Wagner, Weber, Berlioz and other composers, 
until the air was as sanguinary as their uniforms, and they 
capped the climax when they played a ‘‘symphonic poem ”’ 
by their leader called the ‘‘Chariot Race.’’ It could have 
been dubbed ‘‘a race on the L road”’ with more truth. 
Mr. A. L. Guille, who possesses a pure voice and style, 
sang an aria from Verdi’s ‘‘Jerusalem’’ and Gounod’s 
‘Ave Maria.’’ He won great applause. Marie Decca 
sang in indifferent fashion an aria from ‘Perle du Brésil.’”’ 
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Correspondence. 


San Francisco Music. 
San Francisco, April 22. 
ONSIDERABLE post-lenten activity seems to pervade 
C musical matters. The faithful rallied in swarms to encourage 
Leuchessi last week at his entertainment in the Grand Opera House for 
the benefit of a Catholic charity. The signor has reason to feel highly 
gratified at the success of his benevolent efforts. 

The tenor Guille, who came with the Hess Company and has been 
recently gleaning in the Tivoli pastures, is about to seek new fields of 
operation, as *‘a farewell testimonial to the greatest living tenor '’ took 
place in Odd Fellows Hall last Sunday, when, according to the ‘‘ad.,”’ 
we had our last opportunity “‘to hear the greatest tenor the world 
ever produced.”” He goes to New York immediately. 

D. Speranza, a veteran Italian, who came here twenty years ago and 
has for many years been at the head of a musical institute devoted to the 
encouragement of enthusiasts in the direction of Italian opera, has just 
died at the advanced age of seventy-six years. His funeral occurred yes- 
terday and was largely attended by his fellow musicians, who united to 
make the musical services conspicuously fine. 

I first remember 
him as conducting for the début of Miss Sontag, a local aspirant for the 


Speranza was a skillful musician of the Italian school. 


glory of her celebrated ancestor, who, upon her return from Europe, 
made an appalling fiasco and has never been heard of since. He was the 
author of a book published here, which by a catalogued system of given 
to any ex- 
It was ingenious and a mountain of labor for the author, but was 


phrases told the amateur, or anyone else, how to ‘* compose ”’ 
tent. 
not a success and has passed into oblivion. 

Au- 
gust Zech, son of a pioneer piano maker, educated abroad and for the last 


Another well-known name is printed in the death notices to-day. 


ten or fifteen years one of our most worthy and esteemed teachers, is to 
of thirty-three years, He was a hard student 
He 
was secretary of the Teachers’ Society when it existed and was also the 


be buried to-day at the age 
and modestly energetic in promoting the interests of the profession. 
conductor of the Arion Society. He was our first and only student of the 
Janké piano, having purchased one of them upon which he was perfecting 
himself 

Mr. Zech dies highly respected and mourned by many warm friends. 

Master Frederick Williams. a boy soprano from Westminster Abbey, is 
giving nightly concerts in Metropolitan Temple to increasing attendance 
He has the aid of Mr. C. A. E. Harriss, a Montreal organist, and of vari- 
ous local talent, notably of Miss Florence Fletcher, a charming young 
lady violinist, whose admirable playing is quite as attractive as the sing- 
He 
renders his arias with admirable style and finish, but he fails to catch my 


ing of the boy. Master Williams is a very fine specimen of his kind. 
sympathies and “ drown the eye,”’ as the eloquent little Kavanaugh never 
failed to do. 

The Bandurristos, a company of young gentlemen who have quite suc- 
cessfully emulated the performances of the Spanish students, give their 
annual concert week, They 
Wiman Williams, who has recently assumed the position of a star of the 
Mrs. the 
"atthe late amateur performance, and is the new 


this will have the vocal aid of Mrs Mary 


first magnitude in the local vocal heavens. Williams was 
triumphant “ Girofla 
soprano at Trinity Church. She has resided here several years, but only 
lately became so conspicuous. 

Mr. Alfred Wilkie announces a concert for the 8th prox. 

Kohler & Chase have finally escaped from the wilderness where they've 
been awaiting ‘‘ the promised land,”’ like Moses and Aaron, for nearly a 
year, and are now in their new quarters on O'Farrell street, near Market, 


in the finest music store in America! I think I am entirely safe in the as- 


sertion. Space prevents me from describing the splendor of Mr. Chase's 
surroundings. I can only express the hope that my excellent old friend 
will long be spared in health and spirits to guide the firm's career in the 
new home as he has done so many years in the past. I know of no better 
man in any business anywhere 

Byron Mauzy, who, besides running a large piano wareroom by day, 
has had no end of concerts there by night, at which the callow youth and 
gentle maiden can connubiate and acquire a matrimonial trend, has at last 
been caught in his own snare. His hymeneal taking off was announced 
this week. But I presume the concerts will go on all the same after 
Manzy returns from his temporary exile at the Del Monte, whither he 
went to hide his blushes. 

The Powell Street Theatre has reopened as a temple of the drama, with 
‘** Master and Man.”’ ‘* Kajanka”’ is at the Bush Street. 


H. M. Bosworrn. 
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Boston Budget. 
Boston, April 26, 


A’ TER hearing Friedheim twice in varied programs will 


least personal resemblance to Liszt. 


give my impressions of his playing. First, he does not bear the 
The only thing about him which can 
in the least possible way mark him like his master is his long, straight 
hair. 

Liszt's personal appearance was attractive and impressive to the extent 
that all strangers meeting him would look at, watch and remark upon him 
as a wonderful man. 

There is nothing wonderful about Friedheim in his looks or actions to 
mark him different from any other man of good physique and possessing 
a bright, intelligent face. Second, there is but one musical resemblance to 
Liszt, and that lies in his great power and facile execution. Friedheim is 
a thoroughly well equipped pianist, possessing a good physique, power of 
endurance, a strong, well made hand, with fingers wonderfully well 
trained in all that pertains to execution. 

Now, possessing all these needful requirements, it seems passing strange 
he does not always play well. Friedheim plays both well and bad. To 
make our assertion clear will take his rendering of Beethoven's sonata C 
major, op. 53, generally considered the most exacting in technical diffi- 
culty, foran example. The first movement was characterized by good 
tempos, clean cut, finished scale work; reverent, thoughtful delivery, 
evincing care, study and appreciation of the music. 

The phrasing was excellent throughout and the whole movement was 
satisfying to the most exacting critic. The second movement was less 
satisfactory, in that the left hand overpowered the right to the extent of 
making it unmelodious, marring its intrinsic beauty. The first part of the 
last movement was perfection, but when it came to the change of key in 
A flat the left hand again pounded out metallic, hard tones, covering up 
entirely the difficult triplet scale passages of the right hand. The right 


| 


fantasy of “* Don Juan,”’ showed what a wonderful virtuoso Friedheim is, 
but it does not stamp him as a genius. 

To be a wonderful, dexterous virtuoso does not require genius but a 
vast deal of hard work, and Mr. Friedheim shows undoubted proofs of 


| having performed that work. Mr. Pachmann is a specialist, showing 





hand apparently played right on its spinning wheel course, regardless of 
how it was being inundated by its brother’s left. Clear, distinct phrasing 
is always to be desired, but when carried to sledge hammer length it 
ceases to be a virtue, The tendency of Mr. Friedheim is to pound more 
with the left than with the right hand and this makes his playing unequal 
and unmusical at times. The G flat etude of Chopin and the C minor 
were taken at tremendous lightning speed, showing the great virtuosity 
of the man, In the B flat minor sonata of Chopin we can only speak of | 
the funeral march, which was played more to our liking than any artist | 
heard this season, even to Pachmann, The closing number, the colossal 


great genius in the department of music he has studied, but what he 
could do as an all round virtuoso like Friedheim is only a question of con- 
jecture. Franz Bendel was the best representative of Liszt I ever heard ; 
he had real genius as well as executive ability, and he looked, acted and 
played more like the master than any other of his so-called scholars. 

The good people of Weimar will fully bear me out in this assertion. 

The performance of *‘ Parsifal’’ which took placé here some time ago 
has stirred up considerable feeling in certain quarters, but as I was not 
one of the favored ones present, know nothing about the matter. 

James M. Tracy. 


+e 


Toledo Correspondence. 
Totepo, Ohio, April 26. 

HE much advertised concert to be given by Franz 

Rummel, the eminent pianist, at the Wheeler last week proved to 
be a stupendous fiasco, not, however, through any fault of Mr. Rummel's 
Those who had purchased tickets were met with this legend, posted on 
the entrance door of the theatre: ‘‘Concert postponed for two weeks.” 
It appears that Mr. Rummel had been engaged to appear at the Wheeler 
by Mr. J. B. Bulley, of this city, giving the pianist, it is alleged, a guar 
anty. Mr. Rummel arrived on the morning of the day of the concert (to 
be), and made arrangements for his money to be paid at 6 o'clock Pp. m. 
Mr. Bulley failed in his promise and Mr. Rummel refused to appear 
hardly likely that the pianist will appear here at a later date. 


It is 


- + # 

A very pleasing concert was given at the Wheeler Opera House, Friday 
evening, under the auspices of the Foreign Missionary Society of St. 
Paul's Church, by Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, assisted by local tal- 
Mrs. Bishop's singing is always enjoyed by Toledoans (she formerly 
was never heard to better 


ent. 
resided here), and her sweet and powerful voice 
effect. She takes the higher notes with perfect ease, and in * St. Agnes,” 
a solo written especially for her, her pure, rich voice completely filled the 
opera house, Mr. J, L. Pease in baritone selections scored a success, and 
a pleasing violin solo was rendered by Mr. Robert Tipple, 
piano solo showed that she possesses considerable talent. But the 
attraction of the evening was the cornet duets by Mr. James P. Locke, of 
thiscity. The difficult performance of playing the first and second parts 


novel 


of a melody on two cornets at one and the same time has never hitherto | 


been successfully accomplished by any other player but Mr. Locke that I 
know of. The dual rendition on two instruments has attracted considera- 
ble attention in the East, where Mr. Locke has appeared. His playing of 
“The Blue Bells of Scotland,’ with variations, called forth the warmest 
applause, and he was obliged to respond with several encores. Mr. 
Locke's sister, Miss Nellie, is his accompanist. 

* ” * 

Excellent music was furnished at Odd Fellows’ Temple during the ex- 
ercises last Sunday, held in observance of the seventy-second anniversary 
of the order, by the quartet which consisted of Miss Doolittle, Mrs. Miller, 
Messrs. Fred. Seubert and Colton, all of Toledo. 

*- ¢ * 

The First Congregational Church of this city frequently gives very 
All of the 
given last (Sunday) evening was from Gounod, except the hymns and 
organ ‘prelude and postlude. Some of the numbers were: ‘‘Send Out 
Thy Light,’ Kyrie—* Hear Our Prayer "’ (from Gounod’s Masse Solen- 
nelle), ‘“* Adore and be Still,”’ Sanctus—‘* Holy! Holy! Lord,” ‘* Ave 
Maria,”’ soprano solo, Mrs. Currier, with organ and violin (Scammell and 
Trost), Benedictus 


excellent Scripture and song ‘services. music of the service 


Gloria in Excelsis, with solo, Mrs 
and Mr. Howell 


“ Blessed is He,” 
Currier and trio Mr. and Mrs. Currier 
* * +. 

Gilmore’s Band will give a concert Sunday evening, May 17. 

That Arthur Friedheim would appear in Toledo was a mistake. 
H. Crossy Ferri 

To.epo, Ohio, May 5, 1891. 
HE pupils of Miss Rose Clouse, assisted by Miss Hattie 
Gasser, soprano, and Joe Fisk, violin, gave a musicale at Memo- 
rial Hall the 27th. The program embraced compositions by Schulhoff, 
Lichner, Koelling, Merkel, Ritter, Raff, Meyer-Helmund, Leschetizky and 
Schubert-Heller. 
ance of several of the more advanced pupils was finished and artistic 
Master Fisk played Rubinstein’s melody in F ina pleasing 
for an encore played a polonaise that contained difficulties of execution 

which the young player overcame in a proficient manner. 

Miss Hattie Gasser sang De Koven's Japanese lullaby and ** One Voice 
I'll Ever Trust,’’ by Holst. 
the sympathy of the audience and she was generously encored. Being 
young, her voice has not the carrying quality desirable, but training 
should develop an excellent soprano, Mr. Otto Engwerson came forward 
and sang three numbers in his inimitable manner, adding an unexpected 
pleasure to a meritorious program. 


The work of all was highly creditable and the perform- 


manner, and 


Her modest manner and musical voice gained 


7s. ¢ * *# 


Miss Edith Kent's pupils will give a piano recital this week at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Fisk. The young ladies will be assisted by Mrs. 
Barbour and Mr. Waite. The program promises an interesting and ar- 
tistic performance. 

*- + * * 

A number of the young ladies of Lower Town organized a musical so- 
ciety early in the winter, under the leadership of Miss Helen Beach, and 
which is entitled the Eurydice Club. The society has been holding re- 
hearsals during the winter weekly, and will give a concert soon, at which 
Mrs. Addie Chickering Haugh, of Ann Arbor, Mich., will assist. 

* *¢+ ¢& @ 

Mrs, John B. Ketcham, second, and Miss da Costa Ricci have announced 
a musicale on the evening of May 12,and Miss Rose Clouse also announces 
a May concert, at which Mrs, Ida Bond-Young, Mr. Otto Engwerson and 
the best local talent will take part. 

And these events, together with Gilmore’s appearance Sunday evening 
next, will doubtless close Toledo’s musical season. H. Crossy Ferris. 


ob + ee 


Kansas Correspondence. 
Kansas City, Mo., April 25, 1891. 
F quality, quantity and unbounded enthusiasm can be 
taken as a criterion for appreciation of musical genius, then Carl 
Busch, Kansas City’s gifted and ambitious composer, should feel proud of 


the representative musical and cultivated audience that listened to his | 


composition at the testimonial concert tendered by his friends, Tuesday 
evening, April 21, in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium. 

The program, while just a bit heavy as regards the soloists, afforded am- 
ple scope to display the poetic temperament and musical ability of the 
young composer, whose apfreciation of art seldom permitted him to sac- 
rifice art for effect, thereby elevating his compositions in himself above 
the average music and composers of to-day. 

It is much to be regretted that some of his orchestral music, especially 


RIER. 


Mrs. Ray's | 
| to make all that is possible « 


| arranged by Liszt for two pianos as the 


| orchestra appear at 





| Schuch’s hands could not possibly have been more satisfactory. 
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the string movements, in which he excels, could not have been rendered. 
However, enough was presented to indicate that in Mr. Busch Kansas 
City has a musician and composer that any land may well be proud to 
acknowledge. Mr. Busch is nothing if not original, and the blending of 
his melodious themes with his 


His exquisite use of the abrupt cadenza and modulations 


rich and original harmonies is of great 
interest. 
keeps one on the constant alert, and the impression left is one of peculiar 
pleasure. It is easily seen that the composer is permeated with a wonder- 
ful depth of feeling, indicated also by the comparison of the different 
numbers, which show evident improvement, his last being the best. 

Of the two choruses the ** Hunting Song,” the rendition of which was 
a trifle weak on account of uncertainty of parts in the double quartet, 
proved the most attractive 

The aubade for flute, excellently interpreted by Mr. Massino, is an ad- 
mirable composition. 

The romanze for violin would prove more interesting with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The piano sketches, ‘‘ Solitude "’ and ‘* Waltz Capriccio,” are very dainty 
movements and were admirably played by Mr. Fisk. 

The nocturne for ’cello, while not pretentious, deserves mention on ac- 
count of the excellent rendition by Mr. Mathieson. 


The “Spring Song,’’ with violin obligato, was well rendered by Mrs 


Beardsley and Mr. Moodie, the former being in excellent voice 


The ‘Skating Song,”’ a late composition, proved to be the gem of the 


octaves, was magnificently ren- 
of of the 
was admirably adapted for Mr. Cloward’s 


evening. The song, encompassing tw 
dered by Mr. N. 
‘* Toreador,” from “ 
excellent baritone, and he has never sung with such effect since his sojourn 


Du Shane Cloward, and being the order 


Carmen,” 
n the 


in the city. The appreciation was shown by unstinted enthusiasm 


| part of the audience, 


The talented musicians who so willingly tendered their assistance in the 
interpretation of Mr. Busch’s compositions, while confined to natural lim- 


itations of a young composer, need not regret having devoted themselves 
to Mr. Busch’s music for an evening 
By the way, a young débutante, Miss Lorina Searcy, made herself quite 
prominent by admirable and faultless work. 
BEETHOVEN CONCERT. 
The last of the chamber concert series of the Beethoven Club was given 
Hall, Mr. Charles Stevens, of 


Tuesday evening at Music Detroit, being 


the soloist. Mr. Stevens was in excellent voice, and his method is such as 
»f his numbers 


f the 


) selecti 


Schubert was the selected composer evening 


Mrs, Behr’s renditions of the pian ons were in her usual brilliant 


and excellent manner, and with the assistance of Mr. Charles S. Darling, 


who, by the way, is a delightful performer, she played the ** Fantaisie" as 


closing part of the evening. It 


must be confessed that the interpretation was excellent in every way 


NOTES. 


The Apollo Club, the best of male voices that Kansas 


City has had, give a concert at the Coates Opera House on May 26 under 


organization 


the auspices of the Kansas City Commandery No. 10, Knights of Templar 


Through the exertions of Mr. S. Khronberg, T Thomas and his 


the Warder Grand May 30, inée and evening 
Raphael Joseffy as the soloist 

The Young Ladies’ Orchestra, a promising organization under the direc- 
tion of Von Rola Macielinskie, make their second appearance at Chicker- 
B SHart 


ing Hall, Thursday, April 30 Yours truly 


a oe 


Denver Notes. 
Denver, April 30. 
COMPLIMENTARY concert will be given Mr. Leroy 
Moore at Trinity Church to-night. Mr. Moore will return to the 
He came here from Kansas City and has had charge of the 


A 


East to live 
large chorus choir of Trinity for nearly a year 

The ** D. H. M.”” Male Quartet made its début a few evenings ago and 
created It takes the above initials in honor of 
its director, Mr. D. H. Morrison, formerly of Philadelphia 


a favorable impression. 


The St. Cecilia Quartet, composed of ladies, is a new acquisition to 
Denver's musical circles. Its members are favorite singers 
W.A.G 
—=— > 


Music in Toronto. 


Toronto, May 6, 1891, 
ONSPICUOUS principal of this 
. season was the 
Sullivan’s ‘** Iolanthe,”’ 


April 23, 24 and 25 of Gilbert and 
Royal Grenadiers, one 


the 


production on 


among events 
by the Harmony Club, under the auspices of the 
of our crack volunteer regiments. The Harmony 
Its president, to whom a 
Albert Nord- 
With him are associated a dozen or more active officers, while the 
Mr. A. H. Bell, 
performances now 


Club is essentially a fashionable organization. 
large measure of the club’s prestige and success is due, is Mr 
heimer. 
conductor's baton is now wielded by Mr. E. W. Schuch. 
In under 
mention there were a chorus of sixty excellent voices and an efficient or. 


of New York, acts as stage manager. the 


chestra, while the principal parts of the cast were distributed as follows 
Phyllis 

Queen of the Fairies 
Iolanthe. 

Celia 


Miss Maud Gilmour 
Mrs. Frank Mackelcan 
Miss Lash 

Miss Parsons 

Leila Fairies Mrs. James Crowther 
Miss Sybil Seymour 
.Mr. A. H. Bell 

Mr. J. A. Macdonald 
.Mr. T. C. Beddoe 
Captain Manley 

; ..Mr. J, F. Kirk 
The original intention was to have given only two performances, but 


Fleta.. 

The Lord Chancellor 

Earl of Mountararat 

Earl Tolloller 

Private Willis 

Strephon . ; 


there was such a rush for seats and so many people were left out in the 
cold, gnashing their teeth, that a third presentation was felt necessary. 
To deal with the principal singers in detail would involve too much 
space, but it is certainly true that, as amateurs, they were in every way 
admirable, while the first three—Miss Gilmour, Mrs. Mackelcan and Miss 
Lash Mr. A. 
H. Bell, of course, does not come in the category of amateurs. His ** Lord 
Chancellor” is simply inimitable. 
MacDonald, Beddoe, Manley and Kirk were the recipients of favorable 


won successes which professionals only too rarely attain. 
The three principal fairies and Messrs 


recognition, which was well deserved 
Everything in connection with the stage management reflected the 
greatest credit upon Mr. Bell, while the conductorship in Mr. E. W 
Every 
detail in the musical requirements was attended to with a degree of care 
and with such a thorough appreciation of the composer’s ideas that really 
nothing was left to be desired in the interpretation, and it is generally con- 
ceded that, taken in all, never before was an amateur operatic performance 
given here with the same éclat or success. 
* * « . 
Hastam Vocar Society Concerr.—A strong feature in Toronto is the 
fondness for unaccompanied vocal music which has been developed princi- 
pally, if not wholly, within the past six years through the efforts of Mr. 
W. Elliott Haslam, with whose career as a musician you are, of course, 
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well acquainted, and of whom some time ago you gave an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch 

I have heard several of the most highly reputed musical organizations, 
East and West, in the United States which make a specialty of work simi 


" 


lar; but to go no farther, I have no hesitation in saying that nothing in my 
experience has ever surpasse i the performance, from an artistic standpoint, 


of the Haslam Vocal Society in their concert given on Thursday evening 


April 30 
I have, of course, often before heard concerts of the same character 
under Mr. Haslam's direction, but with comparative—I say comparative- 


indifference, the indifference being attributable to the fact that choral 
musie, with the support and coloring of an orchestra, had greater attrac 
tions for me On this occasion, however, everyone capable of forming 


pinion at all must have been struck with the perfectly balanced tone 
e 112 voices 


precision, 


These also in points of blending, true intonation, ab- 


of Iso the 


the 


j 
and i 





bservance the delicate 
of the 


his 


and an invariable 


ounced shading, lence most thorough work on 


of the 


gave evi 


musical director and society. The points of excellence 


part « 


wdicated cover about everyth ng requisite in unaccompantk d vocal music, 


be Phis 


urselves. 


wovided the program itself satisfactory I send herewith, 
j prog 





that you may judge for y 


PROGRAM 





Part Fir 
Part song, ‘* You Stole My Love”’ .W. Macfarren 
The Haslam Vocal Society 
violoncello, fantaisie caractéristique F. Servais 
Miss Flavie Vanden Hende 
Part song Night J. Rheinberger 
The Haslam Vocal Society 
Romance (** Les Huguenots "’) Meyerbeer 
Mr. Andreas Dippel 
Part song Farewell to the Sea F, A. Gevaert 
The Haslam Vocal Society 
Scena, ** Qui Sdegn Mozart 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney 
Part song The Chimes of Oberwesel H. Baumer 
The Haslam Vocal Society 
Duet (" Martha Flotow 
Messrs. Whitney and Dippel 
Motett, Psalm ali Judge Me, O God Mendelssoh 
The Haslam Vocal Society. 
ee ee ; Nocturne F. Chopin 
( Tarantella 
Miss Vanden Hend« 
Song rhree Fishers”’ (by request Hullah 
Mr. Whitney 
serenade [ey Seen f E, Lassen 
'* Evening ° ) : 
I'he Haslam Vocal Society 
‘Ich Lieb Dich” Grieg 


j 
** Wanderlied 




















songs schumann 
(4 t Becker 
Mr. Dippel 
Song 4 Mariner's Home's the Sea Randegger 
Mr. Whitney 
As to the artists who interspersed the program I need say but little 
They are well known to you and all three received encores and reca 
To the Haslam \ al Society congratulations are due uy A g fur 
nished one of the greatest treat f Toront mu " 
eee 
Noticeable coming events wi 1Ww ist about close up music for this 
ea ure Torrington’s orchestral concert, May 12, and the Santley-Burcl 
vocal recital, under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society, May 19 
Ss 
+o 
Syracuse Letter. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Ma 
i last season has been an eventful one in musical 
circles and the loving people of Syracuse have reasor 
I n er the ass of entertainment c For a city its r 
00.000 ~Syracuse has t imber f able sical artis ut I har 
think the audiences which turr ut to hear the fine attractions presented 
‘ y c lo be sure, the March Musical Festival at the Alhan 
ra was largely attended, but even then the receipts of the eight matinée 
4 evenil yncerts wou not In warrant a similar venture, were the 
pr t f the festival pelled by strict business motives. But the fes 
tival gave a de 1 impetus to musical matters generally in this towr 
and a similar undertaking next spring may meet with better success finan 
ally 
Italo Campanini, always so well received in this city, was given a rece} 


























: almost reaching an ovation, and the other soloists, Miss Clementina 
De Vere, Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, D. M. Babcock, Fritz Giese < 
Felix Winternitz were warmly received. Mrs. Charles E. Crouse, of 
Alta Pease f the New Old South Church, Boston, and Tom 
Ward, of this city, bot we kn zy exceedingly well ar 
made many new friends among the wn townspeople Carl Zerrahn’s or 
chestra was one of the pr I attr tions 
ience’’ had a very pre presentation at the Wie Opera House 
he 20th bya any of amateurs, who did nselves mucl 
Prof. Grove L. Marsh was the musical rector id the stage 
matters were under the ipervi ff Harry L. Dixey, New York, 
rhe piece was given for the benefit of the Syracuse Tennis Associatior 
Ihe English ballad concert of the Hatton Quartet on the 14th ult. was 


Mrs, Jenr 














€ the good things of the mont nie Patrick-Walker sang 
Sir Henry Bishop's **S 1 He Upbraid"’ in most delightful voice, and 
was heard idvantage in other selecti M Minnebel Smith. of tl 
city, whose popularity 1 are 1 by any local singer, receive 
r enth c recepti d contralto voice wa eldor 
heard more pleasingly A pa »y ten voices was a feature t 
concert, the ladies, Miss Hattie Zankel, Miss Mamie Pitkin Alice 
Cummings ar Mrs. George Roff beir bright stars of the galaxy 
Mrs. L. E, Fuller and Prof, C, H. H. Sippel contributed piano solos. The 
member f the quart Messrs. Tom Ward, ]. H. Weimer, E. G. Mar 
juardat L. P. Browr ang well both in their quartet work and in sol 
par lhe Hattons are very popular in Central New York State 

The Syracuse Madrigal Club will give their third and last concert of the 
sea at Music Ha 1. Thursday evening, May 21 rhe program ha 
not yet been announced, but Mr, Ward assures us that some new faces 
will be seen among the stars oO 

Music in Syracuse. 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 8, 1891 


TREMENDOUS audience was gathered together at the 


A 





Wieting Opera House last night to listen to a concert by Gilmore's 
Band. The assisting artists were Miss Ida Klein, sopran Miss Louise 
Mantell, contralt Mr. Sartori, baritone; Miss Maude Powell l 





and the veteran Campanini. Although interest centred particularly 


latter by of his having sung here with great success at the fes 


the 


virtue 


| 
| 
| 
| 





tival in March, there is no doubt that the honors were carried off by Miss 
Klein and Miss Powell. 

The latter had never been heard here and instantly won her way to pub- 
favor 

Her selection was the *‘ Faust ’’ fantaisie, by Sarasate, and she played it 


1¢ 


in a fashion absolutely flawless. 
Her intonation is always true and pure, her technic correct and she bows 
iat may be expected from a man but 


with a graceful ease and freedom t 
scarcely ever realized in a woman. 

Should Miss Powell ever visit us again she may be sure of a royal wel- 
come. Miss Klein was heard here last year and confirmed the excellent 
impression she made then, 

Her voice and style have seemingly broadened and she sings with a repose 
of manner that is quite refreshing. 

Miss Mantell possesses a contralto voice of great range and power, but 
her schooling is sadly wanting in refinement. 
was against all accepted versions 
On the 


Her rendition of **O! Mio Fernando” 


{ that great aria, and the composition suffered in consequence. 
* Lucretia Borgia,”’ which she gave for 


other hand, the ** Brindice ’’ from ‘ 
an encore, was sung almost faultlessly, being invested with all that aban- 
jon the number calls for. 

Campanini was in poor voice and sang the beautiful ‘* Celeste Alda”’ 
with more force than elegance. He made it evident to all present that 
his voice has departed beyond recall ; even his marvelous phrasing of for- 
only a memory. He sang for an encore ‘* Good-bye, 


mer days is now 


Sweetheart, Good-bye,”’ and this brings out the coincidence that Brignoli 
in his declining years sang this same number frequently. 
rhe 


grams as Mr. Gilmore presented last night accomplished anything in the 


band was in its usual good form, but it is doubtful if such pro 


cause of art 
rhe overture to *‘ Semiramide '’ may have been good twenty-five years 


ago, but at the best it is but circus music. 


Gillet’s ** Loin du Bal’’ was written for strings and loses its effect when 
played by a lot of shrieking clarinets 


The same may be said of Schumann's * Tratimerei 


Ihe concert closed with a symphonic poem by Sousa called ‘ The 
Chariot Race Pizzaro 
—-_>- oe 
Ottawa Correspondence. 
Orrawa, Canada, May 2, 1891. 


HAD the pleasure of attending a piano recital given in 
yn April 28, by Mr. Ernest Whyte, who has lately re- 
has the of Martin 
of Ottawa, and prior to his departure for 


I 


turned from Leipsic, where he 
t 


St. James’ Hall, 


been under tuition 


Krausse. Mr. Whyte is a native 


Leipsic had given evidence his love of the art, as well as a strong de 
































sire to interpret the best masters. Reference to his programs of March 
30, 1882, November 20, 1884, and March 25, 1886, reveals a daring that 
be looked upon as very unusual in an amateur, while, at the same 
me, pointing to a determination to ¢ quer the difficulties and revel in 
music of the highest 
His progra 1884 contains the names of Jadassohn, Lachner, Schar- 
wenka, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Gade, Chopin and Weber. In 
! {f 1886 we find some of these with Corelli, Scarlatti, Dvorak and 
Reinecke 
those days Mr. Whyte acquitted himself with credit, though as 
f « amateur could be expected to achieve equal excel- 
ence in all his ¢ rt nor ihe. I have before me his latest program, 
wh tains excerpts from Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Biilow, Mozart 
and Chopin, and Iam free to confess that Mr. Whyte’s improvement in 
general rendition, technic, phrasing, interpretation and treatment is mar- 
velou Mannerisms apparent in former years have been removed, and 
nstead we find a clean execution, combined with intelligent articulation 
In my opinion Mr. Whyte attained his altitude in C minor fantasie, Mo- 
zart, and in Beethoven's F n r sonata, his treatment of the adagio being 
exceptionaliy g Next I rate the nocturne in B flat minor, Chopin. A 


pression might be infused ; otherwise Mr. Whyte’s 





be praised. 








Mus. Bac., T. C. D., now of the Canadian Col- 
longs the honor of having prepared the first in- 
the Montreal scholarship in the Royal Colle of 





Miss Russell, of Montreal, is the fair recipient 





the privilege of this I urs , which entitles her to three years’ gra- 
1 n, with ma ther advantages, at one of the best schools of 
music in the world Le 
—=_-o 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
cht, April 19, at the Second Presbyterian 
1 < 


Southerland on 


N Sunday ni 


fashionable 1 culture 
Dr 


of the church, ¢ 





ngregation, a must 
Music 
f Misses Flemming 


Church, to a large 


iven by the Rev 


O 


cal lecture was g * Sacred 


ynsisung 


101r 





juartet « 


Messrs. Oliver and Tucker, Professor Garrett presiding 





reverend gentleman gave a broad view of sacred music 








from the time Solomon down to the present time. He contrasted the 
1s f the Catholic Church with that of the Protestant Church in a liberal 

1 which gave great credit to his large heart and musical taste. The 
program of music to illustrate the lecture was carefully selected, and in 
e parts was touching and pathetic, especially when describing the 
leatt f a musician on the battle field during the late unpleasantness 
The singing of Miss Mary Flemming deserves especial notice. She pos- 
sesses a voice of sweetness. This departure from the regular service 
marks an adv ement in church musical culture and taste that 1s desir- 
able and attra e, which will result ia much good and benefit generally. 


I. L. Da Viks 


oe 


Pittsburgh Correspondence. 


May 2, 1891. 











HE Mozart Club has just closed its most successful sea- 
‘) son since its organization by giving two most excellent concerts. 
lhe first, which took place on Thursday evening, April 30, was given en 
tirely by the magr ent Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the able and 
killf eadershi Arthur Nikisch, assisted by Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, 

cali 
PROGRAM. 
Symphony No. 1 B flat sacs Schumann 
Canzonetta and Page's aria, from ** The Marriage of Figar Mozart 
Andantino and scherzo, from Symphony No. 4, in F minor..Tschaikowsky 
Sym] nic poem, ‘* Danse Macabre Saint-Saéns 
Songs with piano 


** Die Quelle”’ Goldmark 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Phe Goldsmith ’ Gade 

‘Bon Jour, Suzanne . Delibes 

Waldweben,”’ from * Siegfried Wagner 
Prelude, “* Die Meistersinger . Wagner 

The second night was principally a choral concert, when Verdi's 


“Requiem 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

This concert was prefaced by the performance of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem ** Tasso,’’ which was introduction to so solemn a 
choral work. 


The soloists announced on the program were as follows: Mrs. Genevra 


an appropriate 


was given bya chorus of 150 voices, with the assistance of | 








Johnstone-Bishop, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Paul Zimmerman, Dr. Carl 
Martin. However, on account of the sudden illness of Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. 
S. C. Ford, of Cleveland, Ohio, was substituted, and her performance, as 
well as that of her associate soloists, was exceedingly effective. The 
interpretation of the work was admirable throughout, a fact which 
reflects no little credit on the conductor of the Mozart Club, Mr. J. P. 
McCollum. 

The music lovers of this vicinity are looking forward with great expecta- 
tion tothe great May Musical Festival, which will receive its initial per 
formance on Tuesday evening next, May 12, 
— - o- 


Charlotte, N. C., Correspondence. 
HE festival of the North Carolina Choral Association 
The Baltimore 


Simeon Bissett, 


in Charlotte, May 6 and 7, was a brilliant success. 
Symphony Orchestra, under Ross Jungnickel, rendered valuable assist- 
ance, and was particularly fine in Grieg’s ‘* Peer Gynt” suite and Svend- 
sen’s ‘‘ Norwegian Rhapsody.’’ Miss Jennie Dutton was very successful 
in the ‘‘Creation,’’ showing to great advantage the beautiful tone and 
flexibility of her voice. 

In Parker's ‘“* Redemption Hymn” Miss 
Marion Weed, the New York contralto, distinguished herself and elicited 
great ‘enthusiasm. Mr. William J. Lavin found little scope for his fine 
voice in “* Holy City’’ and *“*On Shore and Sea”’ (Sullivan), but in the 
‘** Creation,”’ particularly in the air, ** In Native Worth,”’ he scored a brill 


and Gaul’s “ Holy City,”’ 


iant success 

Miss Kate Gerlach, of Cleveland, Ohio, did most acceptable work in 
* Fair “On Gustav Berneike, a 
who scored such success in the Petersburg concerts last week 


Bruch’s Ellen”’ and Shore and Sea.” 
young basso, 
must have been very much delighted at his enthusiastic reception, and 
his noble voice and careful work were genuinely appreciated. The chorus, 
numbering about two hundred and forty voices, under the baton of Mr. 
Joseph Maclean, conductor of the Charlotte Philharmonic Society, showed 
great improvement over last year, both in quality of tone and certainty 
of attack, 

A spacious auditorium, with seating capacity of 3,000, was occupied for 
the first time, and the city was thronged with visitors, the audience num- 
bering from two thousand to two thousand five hundred. Already plans 
are making for next year’s festival, which will be on a much larger scale. 

Hans HeiwiG 


Wysham on Wysham. 


N Evening with California Authors and Compost 





“ 


Congregational Church, on April 17 


at Oakland, Cal., was attended by a large audience at the 
The program, ornamented by the 
flower of the ** Eschscholtzen,’’ wasa dainty menu of very choice literary 
and musical productions of well-known local composers and writers. 

Miss Augusta Lowell, who has attained much deserved celebrity as an 
organist here and in New York and isa retined composer, was repre 
sented by two numbers on the program. Both were well rendered and 
enthusiastically received. Prof. I. H. Rosewald, accompanied by Miss 
Ada E. Weigel, played a paraphrase for violin and piano, op. 25, which 
was scored with great skill and beauty and played with fine taste and ex- 
pression, The literary portion of the program was most happily selected 
from the gifted works of John Vance Cheney, Bret Harte and Edward 
Rowland Sill. About fifteen minutes was allotted. Mr. Frederick S. Strat 
ton to give a sketch of The 
charming criticism and keen appreciation of this gentleman of the unique 


* The Prose and Poetry of Our Own State.” 


quality of work he characterized as distinctively Californian filled his 
hearers with a sense of pleasurable pride that so much admirable local 
talent had arisen in so short a period of the State’s history. 

4jA very enthusiastic reception awaited Mr. H, Clay Wysham, whose skill 
and exquisite taste in the use of the Boehm flute were already known, but 
whose work as a composer had not as yet been exhibited. Two selections 
of this writer were upon the program. One,a “ Transcription of Kuck- 
en's Heart's Desire” and *“‘ An Artist's Reverie”’ These 
works were scored most gracefully for piano and flute and received at his 
Upon recall Mr. Wysham 


(a tone poem). 


hands a most charming and artistic treatment 
played ‘* The Olden Days,”’ a song of his own already published. 

Miss Grace Dothea Fisher, an exceptionally fine dramatic reader, pro- 
‘Society on the Stanis- 


duced the characteristic works, ‘“* Luke’’ and ‘ 


laus’’ of Bret Harte, with most excellent effect, and John Vance Cheney's 

‘Kitchen Clock,” and ‘ Opportunity’’ and the “ Fool’s Prayer” of 

Edward Rowland Sill, were recited with remarkable dramatic power, 
Financially, the entertainment was a pronounced success, and the 


** Literary Committee of the Christian Endeavor Society,”’ under whose 
auspices it was given, deserve the thanks and congratulation of a very 
large and enthusiastic coterie of admirers, H. C, Wysnam. 


American College of Musicians. 

HE sixth annual examination will be held at the Uni- 
7 versity of the City of New York, corner of University place and 
Waverly place, on Tuesday, June 24, commencing with the theoretic 
examination. There will be two sessions daily, and the papers will be 
given out as follows: 

Tuesday, 9:30 to 12:30 A, M., 

Wednesday, 9 to 12 a. M., special theoretic paper in connection with the 
instrumental and vocal examinations ; 3 to 61 

Thursday, 9 to 12 a. m., musical form ; 3 to 6 Pp. m., history and acoustics 

The demonstrative examinations in the various departments will com- 
mence on Friday morning at 9 a, m., and will continue until all the candi- 
dates are examined. The officers of the college for the year are: 

E. M. Bowman, president; S. B. Whitney and Miss Amy Fay, vice- 
presidents ; Robert Bonner, secretary and treasurer, 60 Williams street, 
Providence, R. I., of whom copies of the prospectus, examination papers 
for former years, and all information concerning the examinations can be 


harmony ; 3 to6 p, M., counterpoint. 


M., terminology. 


obtained. 


The board of examiners are: Piano—Dr. Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, 
Mrs. F. Bloomfield-Zeisler; voice—Mrs. Luisa ~~ J, Harry 
Wheeler, F. W. Root; organ—S. P. Warren, S, B. Whitney, Geo, E. 
Whiting ; public schools—W. F. Heath, N. Coe Stewart, Wm. H. Dana; 
violin- E Jacobsohn, J. H. Beck, G. Dannreuther; musical theory 


Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, Thos. Tapper, Jr. 
Intending candidates are requested to notify the secretary before June 10. 





CHICKERING HALL, 


MONDAY, MAY osth, 3 P. M., 


FREE LECTURE 
By A. K. VIRGIL, 


Inventor OF Tue Vircit Practice CLAviER, 
SUBJECT: 


“Technical Economy in Pianoforte Study.” 


TEACHERS who are not satisfied with the work of their pupils and 
PLAYERS who are conscious of defects in their execution are cordially 
invited to attend. 
Complimentary tickets can be cbtained at Chickering Hall or the Music 
Stores. A course of Lecture Lessons, practically demonstrating the prin- 
ciples involved, free to all, will follow, 


The Virgil Practice Clavier Co., 26 West 15th St. 
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Buffalo May Festival. 
HE following are the programs for the great 
May festival : 
Wednesday Evening, May 20. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, conductor. 
Soloists, 
Miss Clementina de Vere, 
Mrs, Julie L. Wyman, 
Mr. W. H. Rieger, 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 
Part I. 
Overture, ‘* Lenore No. 3"’. eeiddues es 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Aria from *‘ Don Carlos”’. 


Beethoven 


Verdi 


‘Sicilian Vespers” . Verdi 


Mr. Powers. 


Aria, ‘*‘Otu Palermo,” 
Suite, “* Peer Gynt,”’ op. 46 Grieg 

“* Daybreak.’’ 

** The Death of Aase.”’ 

** Anitra’s Dance.” 

In the Halls of the King of the Dovre Mountains. 

chasing ** Peer Gynt."’) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Mad scene from “* Hamlet "’. 


(The Imps are 


jason ne an ae A. Thomas 
Miss De Vere. 

Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Dance of Sylphs 

Hungarian march. .. 


** Damnation of Faust” Berlioz 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Songs with piano: 
**Enchantment”’ 


** Dormez-vous ?”’ 
“ Heart Fancies"’ 


Massenet 

Wekertin 

; 4. Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Wyman, 


Part Il. 

“ Eve” a . Massenet 
A MYSTERY IN THREE PARTS, 

Miss De Vere 

Mr. Powers 


.Mr. Rieger 


Eve 
Adam 
Narrator. 
r. 
Thursday Afternoon, May 21. 


Soloist, Mrs. Arthur Nikisch. Franz Rummel, solo pianist. 


Grande Polonaise es ‘ ‘ -Liszt 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Aria, ** Les Dragons de _Villars’’. ; 

Mrs. Nikisch. 


-Maillard 


* Nikra’s Dream”’... 
“In the Hammock’”’. 
Scherzo Capriccioso....... seeuesccens es 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Concerto in E flat major... . 


-Godard 


I from “ Symphonie Orientale,”’ op. 84 


. .Dvorak 


.* tenes Liszt 
Mr. Rummel. 
. P {** Die Quelle”’. 
Songs with piano. ; Florian’s song........ 
Mrs. Arthur Nikisch 
Overture, scherzo, notturno 
and wedding march.. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


.Goldmark 
.Godard 


t ** Midsummer Night's Dream "’.. Mendelssohn 


Thursday Evening, May 21. 
Soloists, Miss Mary M. Howe, Mrs. Mielke, Mr. E 


Overture, ** Oberon”’. 


C. Bushnell 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Weber 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Aria, ** Ocean, thou Mighty Monster,’ from ‘‘ Oberon" .Weber 
Mrs. Mielke. 

**The March to Battle”’.... ail , = John Lund 

Mrs. Mielke, Mr. Bushnell and male chorus. 
Rhapsody for orchestra . - a 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Bell Song, ** Lakmé”’... 


Lalo 
Delibes 


Symphony «* Rustic Wedding "’), op. 26. 2 a Goldmark 
Wedding march, with variations—Moderato. Molto, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Song, * The Nightingale”’ . Alibeff 
Miss Howe. 
** Waldweben,” from “ Siegfried ’’. eee 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
** Vorspiel und Liebestod,”’ from ‘* Tristan und Isolde" 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Chorale, from ‘* Meistersinger ’’. 
Festival chorus. 


Wagner 
.Wagner 
Wagner 


Friday Evening, May 22. 
Soloists, Miss Mary Howe, Miss Mary E. Fox, Mr. W. H. Rieger. 
Symphony poem, * Lancelot and Elaine”’.... McDowell 
Overture—Fantasie, ‘* Romeo and Juliet” : 
_ Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
, ** Loveliest Flower” 
eo ee ee 
Mr. Rieger. 
** Bird Song,” * Pearl of Brazil ’’. 
Miss Howe. 
‘* Siegfried’s Passage to Briinhilde’s Rock,” ** Morning, Dawn and 
Rhine Journey,’’ from “ Siegfried "’ and ** Gitterdimmerung ”.. Wagner 
(Arranged by Dr. Hans Richter.) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
, ‘** The Arabian Slave"’........... 
“FE aes OE ccs ces 0s 


Songs ; yates 
Sc 
® ...+-Mulligan 


Solo David 


Songs . Shelley 


Symphony in C minor, No. 5. obenneeee Beethoven 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Solo, ‘* Echo Song”’ Eckert 

Miss Howe. 

Coren, ** Fir Fai Ct a sia swine is disdain cence teusweateses Eichberg 


Saturday Afternoon, May 23. 


Soloists, Mrs, Nikisch, Miss Campbell, Mr. W. H. Rieger, Mr. E. C. 
Bushnell. 
Overture and finale, from ‘** Tannhiuser”’ (Paris version)...... 
Chorus (Children’s). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Choral, ** Our Father, ’tis to Thee’’...., 
Part song, ‘* Sweet Spring Evening”’.... f 
Solo, duet and cherus, ** Sigh, Gentle Gales’’ 
Children’s Chorus, 


.. Wagner 





| care Concerthaus Ludwig, Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky | 4 ; 
| performed he preferred Gleason’s prelude to * Otho Vis- 


| conti ”’ 
| terest you to hear that I have concluded arrangements with 


.... Hawkey | 





Songs, with piano: 
“In Liebeslust”’.... . PPITESTTT TTT eos Séeceve Setocvsesevec 
** Bon Jour, Susanne” Delibés 
“ Fruhblingsnacht ”’ 
Mrs. Nikisch. 
Solo for flute, fantaisie on themes from ** Oberon” 
Ch. Mole. 
Anthem, “ Who is Like Unto Thee” ..E. L. Baker 
Soloists, Miss Margaret E. Campbell, Mr. W. H. Rieger. 
Songs... 4 ** The Old Stone Wall” P. A. Schnecker 
Vs The Two Grenadiers” . Schumann 
Mr. Bushnell. 


Demersseman 


Hindel 
For all the violins, 
“ Favorite Eyes” Newcomb 
* Double Loss ” Helmund 
Mr. Rieger. 
Songs... { Solo and chorus, ** My Dear Old Home”’..,....../ Alfred Beirly 
Chorus, * The Banner of the Free” Brinley Richards 
Pure Mbt, * GOae RE a. ccccconsssccevscesceccccescesseses Franz Abts 
Children’s chorus. 
Overture, ** Euryanthe,’’ Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday Evening, May 23. 
Soloists—Mrs. Mielke, Miss DeVere, Mr. Dippel, Mr. E. C. Bushnell 

Symphony poem, ** Tasso,”” Boston Symphony Orchestr.a.... .. Liszt 

“* Lohengrin’s Narrative,” from ** Lohengrin” 

Mr. Dippel. 
Aria, ** O Lovely Halls,” from “* Die Gitterdimmerung "* 
Mrs, Mielke and Mr. Dippel. 
© Kine Rother,” & CRABB... no. cece cscccccccccvesccccosede SneUg-W Mase 
Miss De Vere and Mr. Bushnell. 
Festival chorus of 500 voices, John Lund conductor. 


Weber 


.. Wagner 


The American Composer Abroad. 
Beruin, April 26, 1891. 
My Dear Mr. Floersheim: 
EREWITH some more criticisms of my 
Dresden and Hamburg concerts. You see I have 
placed Beck’s **Scherzo’’ and Huss’ ‘* Romanza and Polo- 
naise’’ on the program ; am so sorry they did not arrive 
in time for my Berlin concert. Mr. Piening, Concertmeister 
of the Hamburg orchestra, was thrice recalled after the 
performance of Huss’ work. For the Berlin concert I al- 
ready had made arrangements with Miss Geraldine Morgan 
(a New York young lady by birth, and one of the best 
pupils of Joachim) to play the work, but, alas! it came too 
late. As Miss Morgan had consented to play without ask- 
ing any remuneration, I wish to thank her through the 
columns of your esteemed paper in behalf of the American 
composer in general, and Mr. Huss in particular. The same 
generous spirit was manifest in Miss Passekel’s and Miss 
Walker’s readiness to assist vocally. AsItold you before, 
both took ill shortly before the concert. 

At Hamburg I had the great pleasure to meet Prof. 
Henry Schradieck, formerly of Cincinnati; he was highly 
interested in my efforts in behalf of the American com- 
poser, and was especially pleased to hear Beck’s ‘“Sym- 
Beck at one time was Schradieck’s pupil 
at Leipsic, you know. He pronounced the scherzo ‘a 
fine work.’’ The Concerthaus Ludwig, at Hamburg, 
where I gave the concert, is the finest hall devoted to 


phonic Scherzo.” 


popular concerts I have ever seen, built in strict Italian 
Renaissance and possessed of very fine acoustic properties. 
I advise all Americans who on landing at Hamburg may 
have an evening to spare to attend a concert at this elegant 
place of amusement; musically they will not be disap- 
pointed either, for Musikdirektor Laube is a strict discipli- 
narian and a very capable musician of catholic taste, and 
his orchestra is the bestone I have had under my baton 
thus far. They played the lengthy and somewhat difficult 
program after but two rehearsals, and splendidly at that. 
From the criticisms you will gather that, as previously, 
my conducting was very much liked and admired, even by 
such as were not in sympathy with the works performed. 
After my own composition, in addition to the recalls by the 
audience, I received a ‘* Tusch ’’ by the orchestra. In fact, 
here as elsewhere, the orchestral members, as well as the 
audience, were very enthusiastic, although by the end of 
April both musician and public are rather ‘‘season tired,” 
as they call it here. I advise American composers to send 
their works to the conductor, Herr Musikdirektor Laube, 
Of all the works 
and Victor Herbert’s ‘‘Serenade.” It will in- 
Kapellmeister Schréder, of Sondershausen, by which I will 
conduct at one of the celebrated Loh concerts some time 
in May. I regret to say that I shall not be able to go to 
Leipsic this spring, the season being too far advanced. But I 
hope to perfect arrangements with August Manns for a con- 
cert at the Crystal Palace, London, some timein May. In 
such a case I would have the co-operation of Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, who left a fine impression here by her grace- 


| ful styleand sweet voice. She will sing, among other gems, 
| a song with orchestral accompaniment by Victor Herbert. 


You will pardon me for discontinuing my contributions 
to your esteemed paper for the time being. As you may 
imagine, my time was more than occupied with the prep- 
arations for my concerts. I shall be pleased, however, to 
give your readers a summary of the musical life of Berlin 
as soon as my time will permit. 

Again begging you to please make such use of this semi- 
private letter as you may deem best, I remain 

Yours very sincerely, F. X. ARENS. 

P. S.—One important item I must add: The possibility 





of the Berlin concert—and, through this, that of the others 
—is largely due to the lively interest Mrs. Boardman, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and her brother, United States Minister 
Hon. W. W. Phelps, have shown in the enterprise. It must 
also be mentioned that the expense of the Berlin concert 
was covered by a guarantee subscribed by Hon. Mr. 
Phelps, Mrs. Boardman, and Mrs. S. A. Kinsley, of Chicago. 
I wish to thank these parties publicly through the columns 
of your paper in my own behalf, as well as that of the 
American composer in general. The expense of the other 
concerts are being borne solely by your servant, 
F. X. A. 


= —=— 


Pronunciation in Singing—No. IV. 
HE writer honestly desires to write some- 
thing valuable and fully appreciates the inexcusable 
waste of the reader’s time and patience—and probably 
loss of respect—if attention strays from the well beaten 
paths of fact to the trackless meadows of feminine quar- 
rel. 

But this whole question of voice is so serious and, so far, 
so inadequately answered that unparliamentary modes of 
arresting attention may be forgivable. The lyric profes- 
sion now affords almost the sole example of an important 
interest conducted wholly without business principles, the 
dealers having no stock in trade. For strict facts and set- 
tled laws are substituted trivial, unpoetic notions, some 
little knacks, or, it may be, sheer complaint and scolding ; 
and such measurers are relied upon to develop the refined 
and largely artificial tone of artistic singing from the crude, 
Does the reader hesitate to 
credit so sweeping a charge? Let me, then, detail a little 
high professional nonsense—tragic nonsense, for it wrecks 


natural voice of the amateur. 


so many young lives. 

A tolerable baritone engaged recently by a small opera 
company applied to me for lessons. ‘‘I think,’? he mod- 
estly affirmed, ‘‘you will find me an apt pupil. I caught 


” He mentioned a name 


on to Mr. ’s idea in one lesson. 
known to all New York students of voice. ‘Indeed, 
what was that idea?’’ ‘*Well,”? he replied, ‘ 
must imagine the tone you are making as going off a 
a meadow, at the bottom of which is a church ; it must go 


back on the other side. I 


and 
one you 


ross 


around the church and come 
caught on to that in just one lesson.”’ 

Again, the ‘Boston Globe,’”’ about four years ago, pub- 
lished at $1 a line the statement of a voice teacher having 
a London reputation and now very prominent here that 
the throat was lined with little hairs and the voice failed 
so frequently because these little hairs were worn off by 
bad singing! Another teacher of good repute tells her 
pupils to get their very high notes by ‘‘imagining a flock 
of birds flying over some distant trees! ” 

These reckless charges upon the serried facts of voice 
production are equaled by my fair assailant’s reckless 
in the 


raids. ‘vowels formed 


throat”’ are errors; yet advises her bewildered readers to 


She distinctly states ‘that 


make the succession of vowels, ‘‘a, e, i and oh alike, with 
this being 


” 


the mouth opened the width of two fingers, 
‘‘as simple as saying tar, tea, tie, toe, smiling.”’ Let us 
first smile ourselves at her giving in the third word a 
vowel composed of the vowels of the two first words ; for 
‘ie’? is a combination of ‘‘ar’’ and ‘‘ea”’ as they are 
sounded in ** tar’’ and ‘* tie.” 

But the gentle reader needs but to pull the corners of his 
mouth into smiling position and undertake to whisper, say 
or sing oA to find that this vowel’s cavity must then be 
forced back to the throat, as will be distinctly felt ; while 
a natural universally certified narrowing of the mouth’s 
corners will form this overtone resounding cavity in the 
Looking in a hand 
mirror and smiling amiably will do just as well. 

To say that Patti, Sembrich and pupils of Stockhausen 
as truth 
I have heard Stockhausen 


mouth itself away from the throat. 


sing with ‘‘relaxed smiling lips’’ is an intentional 
and an involuntary whopper. 
a few feet distance, also Patti and Sembrich 


The corners 


himself at 
repeatedly. 
not smiled out of singing shape. The reader has only to 
essay any of the vowels, 04, aw (awe) or oe, to find that a 
relaxed, corner spread mouth is unnatural and unpleasing. 


of their mouths are tense and 


Every philologist worth mentioning, from Helmholtz to 
Ellis, gives the rounded mouth with indrawn corners as the 
form for these beautiful vowels. 

Look at the curious statement that the elder Garcia 
used the laryngoscope to discover certain vibrations of the 
vocal bands! It would be just as reasonable to try to 
count the revolutions in the wheels of jMaud S.’s sulkey 
with the naked eye. Dr. Clarence E. and I made 
microscopic glasses to enlarge matters, so that, if humanly 
possible, a chordal vibration could be detected. It 
possible. 
same conclusions regarding 
Oertel did quite recently. 


Rice 


is not 
Harless, fifty years ago, arrived at nearly the 
the falsetto register that 
But their stroboscopic experi- 
ments were never tried by Garcia; nor did these experi- 
ments tell us one word about the different chordal actions 
in artistic tones and inartistic ones ; and consequently they 
were as valueless as Garcia’s for our purposes. 

My reckless friend calmly asserts that her pronunciatory 
ideas are ‘‘identical with those of the great masters of the 
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old Italian school of singing, from Porpora to Lamperti.” 
The unveiled truth isthat none of the old masters have 
written one intelligent word about pronunciation, and my 
friend has never read one. Ihave translated Tosi, Man- 

For one year I had a standing advertise- 
antiquarian journals, and spent a daily 


cine and Vallera. 
ment in foreign 
morning hour in inspecting catalogues and ordering any- 
thing promising. I got shoals of Popora’s notes, also of 
Lamperti’s—not one valuable word anent voice production 
or pronunciation. 

let the fair Octavia desist from her duodecimo 
statements unless she can quote chapter and verse. As 
she has lived in sunny France, let her quote from Fournie, 
Beunati, Gougenheim and Lemoyex and others in needed 


So, 


support of her tottling statements. 

And let me add that, unless this eminently fair offer is 
accepted, I will no longer chase this ignis fatuus over the 
bogs of feminine fancy. Let further discussion be one 
of facts, of which my brilliant contestant, with the shrink- 
skirt lifting abhorrence of her sex, fights so mous- 


Joun Howarp. 


ing 
ingly shy. 
86 West Twenty-sixth street, New York. 


M*: 


thusiasm which two German singers, Lilli Lehmann and her 
husband, aroused at the Lamoureux concerts. I was im- 
pelled to write about these excellent artists, as both had 
been heard and applauded in America. And now another 
r, who has also been applauded to the skies in 


Materna in Paris. 
W. F. Apthorp writes to the Boston 


‘Transcript :’? **I have written already of the en- 


yreat singe 
the United States, has won fresh laurels at the Cirque d’Eté 

Amalia Materna—-one of the few singers of Wagnerian 
music drama who have studied their parts under Wagner 
hiraself. She is thus a living exponent of the direct Wag- 
nerian tradition in such parts as ‘Kundry,’ ‘Brinnhilde,’ 
That one isa little liable to forget how much 
has just been proved to me by her singing here 


and ‘Ortrud.’ 
this mean 
of the final scene from ‘Tristan,’ the part of ‘Ortrud’ in 
in the 
and 


scene with 


‘Brinnhilde’s’ grand dying speech over ‘Siegfried’s’ 
ody at the end of ‘Gotterd4mmerung.’ 

‘In these scenes Materna gave a superb proof of how 
mportant delicaté nuances of phrasing and expression are 
When it came to strong 
and ‘ Freia,’ in the 


Wagner’s later music dramas. 
effects, as in the invocation to ‘Wotan’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ or in some of the more energetic 
phrases in the finale of she carried 
ill before her with the splendid power of her delivery. But 
where she did the work that separates her most from other 


scene from 


‘Gotterdiammerung,’ 


Wagnerian singers was in the little delicate touches of ten- 


lerness and pathos. In these she showed herself the true 


Wagnerian, the artist who understood the Bayreuth master 


and through. Would that there were more who 


through 
yuld show us that Wagner, in spite of his resounding 


periods, and his occasional tremendous orchestral array, 


iid not always harp on the tense E string of passion, did 
10t know only the methods of the storm wind, but knew 


ilso how to let the more genial sun rays of pathos and 


simple emotion persuade his hearers to uncloak their 


iearts. 
‘I know it is hard for anyone to find room for delicate 


xpression in such portentous pages as the finales to ‘ Tris- 
tan’ and ‘Gotterdimmerung;’ but Wagner showed Materna 


» finer, more tender and feminine expression came 


and has remembered the secret. I must 


ind she learned 


vention an admirable artist whom you do not know in 
v, 


Brunet-Lafleur, in private life Mrs. Lamour- 


ux. She sang the part of ‘Elsa’ in the scene from ‘ Lohen- 
rin’ with a perfection of method, a comprehension of the 


isic and situation, and a warmth and purity of feeling 
ion such as one does not often find. 

‘ The I 
French strings 


3, too, 


imoureux orchestra proved itself well up to the 
and woodwind are famous the world 
»ver; the horn are admirable. Curiously enough, 
in the 


vl i most delighted me here in classic compositions, 


ountable, the one element orchestra 
which made the most questionable effect 
In Paris they 


yzart and Haydn period—an in- 


wat just the one 


Wagner selections—the trombones. 


of the M 


ment with very narrow tube and immense brilliancy of 


use the trombone 
stru 
tone, the true tenor and bass of the trumpet, and just the 
rt to be absolute perfection in the finale of Beethoven’s 
But 


Whenever the Wag- 


C minor symphony and 
Wagner wrote 


ner trombone 


other scores of that period. 


for a larger instrument. 


parts run at all low these light French in- 
snarl horribly, and make the most diabolical 


Wa 


truments 
noises just where ner counted on subdued and solemn 


the one flaw. 


tones. But this was Lamoureux is highly 
to be complimented upon the admirable manner in which 
he conducted the scenes from Wagner. 

And the audience? Thatis an item that must never 


left out of account in a report of any musical occasion 
Remember 
the 
ngrin’ and in ‘ Brannhilde’s’ last scene 
’ the orchestra have much to do 

Well, the audience in the Cirque 


in Paris The audience was simply perfect. 


that in the scene between ‘Elsa’ and ‘Ortrud,’ in 


ifter the singers 


stop, 


| constantly of the artist rather than of art, of the performer 
‘Elsa’ in the second act of ‘ Lohengrin,’ | 


d’Eté was still as mice until the orchestra had struck its 
last chord ; then they clapped and pounded and shouted 
with a will. You see Materna is appreciated here just as 
fully as she isin Vienna. Moreover, she is an old friend. 
But where has she ever sung where she would not be 
welcomed as an old friend if she would come back?” 














The Lesson of Pachmann. 
FEW weeks ago a pianist appeared at a 


Boston symphony concert who won a success which 
was almost phenomenal. Playing the Chopin concerto in 
F minor in manner, he was recalled three 
times thereafter and gave Liszt’s ‘* Rigoletto ’’ fantaisie, a 
Chopin waltz and a study by Moscheles, all in a manner 
that proved him a master of technique and a poet in 
the comprehension of the subtler moods of Chopin. 
Ordinarily such a triumph would have given the critic de- 
light, but there was a large proportion of gall mingled with 
the honey in this case, for this great artist mingled with 
his work a degree of grimacing, of sensational flirtation 
with the audience, that one could not but ask if musician- 
ship led to such monkey tricks. Vladimir de Pachmann is 
an argument which the philosophers can effectively use 
when they desire to prove that musicians need not be men 
of general culture or understanding. De la Prade, in his 
treatise, ‘*Contre la Music,” intimates that music has no 
right to measure itself with its sister arts, since it is the 
lowest of them all, and the antics of such a simian musi- 
cian would go far toward proving the truth of the asser- 


a wonderful 


tion. 

Should the apology for the undignified actions and 
buffoonery of the artist be that he is a perfect child of 
nature and the innocent artlessness with which he applauds 
himself and makes his comments to the audience is but a 
proof of entire ingenuousness, then the dire truth must be 
told that all these effects are carefully prepared before. 
hand, that every bit of impromptu gesture or comment is 
carefully introduced in order that the audience shall think 


rather than of the composition. Were Pachmann a repre- 
sentative musician all those working in our art might hang 
their heads in shame; fortunately, however, he is not so. 
He teaches a lesson, however, which cannot be too care- 
fully attended to. 

Music is an emotional art, but the great masters have 
mingled with their works a degree of intellectuality which 
prevents the emotional from ruling with too entire a sway, 
a reign which would prove disastrous to mental develop- 
ment or moral purpose. Even Chopin has at times given 
an intellectual cast to the first movements of concertos and 
sonatas, and it is just these which our grimacing artist 
plays the worst. Because this man plays the capricious 
and emotional movements of the Polish composer with 
wonderful shading and ease we may grant him a certain 
praise, but this by no means entitles him to be ranked as a 
true musician. The truest music is that wherein the emo- 
tional and the intellectual are held in good balance, and it 
is this which causes the compositions of Bach, of Beethoven 
—yes, and of Wagner, too—to be healthy stimulus for soul 
and mind. 

To turn from this to a constant expression of emotion 
merely, to leave the intellectual part of the art altogether 
out of one’s work, is to lower the entire mission of music. 
This is what Pachmann does; this is why one may deny 
him to be a representative musician. Viewed in this light 
the pianist ceases to be a vexation to the thoughtful musi- 
cian, who can rather point at him and say: ‘See the affec- 
tation, the simian antics, the display of overweening con- 
ceit of that player; that is what one is apt to become if 
one allows technique and sentiment to rule unchecked in 
music; that is the result of altogether discarding the intel- 
lectual side of the art !’’—Boston ‘‘ Musical Herald.” 





Hanslick on Czerny. 


PROPOS of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Carl Czerny, on February 21, Eduard 
Hanslick has written a most interesting article in the 
Vienna ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse,’ giving many personal recol- 
lections from the autobiography of Czerny, which is now 
in the possession of one of the musical societies of Vienna. 
Czerny was born in Vienna, where his father, Wenzel 
Czerny, was a music teacher. He played ‘little pieces” 
at the age of four, and at nine years old performed the C 
minor concerto of Mozart. At that time he was considered 
the best pianist in Vienna, after Moscheles and Hummel. 
He began to give lessons at fourteen, and by the time he 
was fifteen was very highly thought of asateacher. At 
the age of ten he was received as a pupil by Beethoven and 
his account of his first visit to his great master is rather 
amusing. He says: ‘‘I was about ten years old when 
Krumpholz took me to see Beethoven.”’ (Krumpholz was a 
violinist and a friend of the elder Czerny). 

After telling how happy and how frightened he felt, he 
describes the walk with his father and Krumpholz to Beet- 
hoven’s house: ‘*We went up ever so many stairs, to the 
fifth or sixth story; a rather dirty looking servant girl took 


us. A very desolate looking room, strewn with papers 
and articles of clothing, a few boxes, bare walls, hardly a 
chair except the one at the Walter forte piano; , , 4 
and in this room a company of six or eight people, among 
them the two brothers Wranitzky, Stissmayer, Schuppan- 
zigh and one of Beethoven’s brothers. Beethoven himself 
wore a coat of rough (/anghaarig) dark gray cloth, and 
trousers of the same, so that I immediately thought of the 
picture of Robinson Crusoe in the book which I was read- 
ing just at that time.” 

Czerny played the Mozart concerto and the ‘‘ Sonata Pathé. 
tique.’’ Beethoven was pleased with the performance, and 
said to the boy’s father: ‘* Your son has much talent ; send 
him to me twice a week. Get him Philip Emanuel Bach's 
Lehrbuch, Die wahre Art das Clavier su spielen; let him bring 
it with him.’’ 

The lessons were notjalways very regularly given. Beet- 
hoven was sometimes out when the child went to his 
house, at other times he was busy, and then poor little 
Carl had to go away again. Gradually the thing came to 
anend ; but Czerny speaks gratefully of the great master’s 
valuable method of instruction. He says: ‘In the first 
lessons Beethoven made me play only scales in all keys— 
showed me the only true way of holding the hand and the 
fingers, and particularly told me how to use the thumb,”’ 
He goes on to say that it was not until many years after- 
ward that he found the full benefit of these instructions. 
Beethoven was also very anxious that he should acquire a 
perfect legato, his own legato being, as may be imagined, 
wonderful. 

Czerny became Beethoven’s assistant in many ways, and 
was selected as the teacher of Beethoven’s nephew Carl. 
No wonder that he was a lifelong worshipper of the great 
master. He enjoyed the privilege of studying Beethoven’s 
works under his personal guidance. 

Hanslick goes on to say: Czerney was, to the end of his 
life, one of the most diligent of men. He always rose early, 
and began work immediately after breakfast. As he had 
neither family nor relations, the greater part of his income 
remained untouched. At his death his fortune of 100,000 
florins was, with the exception of a few legacies, all left to 
benevolent institutions. After the year 1854 (he died in 
1857) Czerny was rarely seen cutside of his house. His 
one relaxation was a short midday walk and a little visit 
to Diabelli’s music shop. The little, sickly-looking man, 
with the gold-rimmed spectacles and the big round snuff 
box, looked rather like a schoolmaster at the first glance. 
He was gentle, quiet, modest, benevolent, helpful, upright. 

Czerney’s works, nearly a thousand in number, consist of 
symphonies, concertos, trios, quartets, sonatas, masses, 
&c., besides the celebrated studies upon which his fame 
rests. He was a poet and dramatist also, some of his 
works: ‘*Das Kramermadchen,”’ ‘* Die Wechselfalle,’’ “ Die 
Harfenspielerin,’’ &c., being in the possession of the same 
musical society which has preserved his ‘‘ Recollections of 
my Life.” 


Miss Eames in London. 
ISS EMMA EAMES has been the bright 
particular star thus far of the Italian opera season 
in London, and up tothe last accounts had apparently been 
the only leading soprano available at Covent Garden. She 
has been heard as ‘‘Juliette,” ‘*Elsa’’ and ‘+ Margherita,’’ 
and in all these parts has won unqualified praise from 
the London press, which especially notices the purity and 
charm of her voice. The following notice taken from the 
Standard”? is a sample of the appreciation which Miss 


Eames has very generally received in the British capital : 
‘‘The curiosity which had existed to hear to what extent 
Miss Eames justified the reputation she had gained in Paris, 
was last night most agreeably satisfied. ‘Faust’ was the 
work given, and the prima donna from the Grand Opera 
House made her appearance as ‘ Margherita,’ with the re- 
sult that her popularity may be regarded as already estab- 
lished. A more sympathetic and refined ‘ Margherita’ 
could scarcely be portrayed, and as a vocalist Miss Eames 
exhibits the careful cultivation of remarkable natural gifts. 
Her voice is a pure soprano of singularly fine quality, and 
though at first it suggested the idea rather of delicacy than 
of strength, as the opera progressed it became evident that 
there was no essential lack of the requisite powers. Miss 
Eames thoroughly realizes and understands the character, 
and the effect of this is shown in many details of the per- 
formance, which, if slight in themselves, go to make up an 
artistic whole. The perfect simplicity of the girl as she 
rejects ‘Faust’s’ proffered arm is precisely what it should 
be, and the king of Thule ballad exhibited all the proper 
unrest. 

‘The jewel song is mainly a vocal display, but Miss 
Eames was fully equal to the occasion and well expressed 
the gaiety and lightheartedness of ‘ Margherita,’ whose 
innocent vanity is gratified. The ascending phrases should 
be rather trills of laughter than formal scales, and as such 
they were treated, though without any undue tendency to 
slur. All the music of the garden scene was viven with the 
feeling and growing fervor of love which are here de- 
manded, and the more credit belongs to the ‘Margherita’ 
for the reason that she had a very indifferent assistant in 








our names to Beethoven, and then came back and admitted 


the ‘Faust’ of Mr. Perotti. In ‘ Valentino’s’ death scene 
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Miss Eames attempts nothing that is absolutely new, but a 
dazed look of bewilderment and horror as she gradually 
grasps the truth was admirably to the purpose, and though 
in the last act a greater volume of tone would have added 
to the effect of the scene there was no sign of effort, and in 
every way ample justice was done to the music. Miss 
Eames is, in fact, a true artist whom it will always be a 
pleasure to see and hear.’’—‘‘ Commercial Advertiser.” 








Paris Correspondence. 

Paris, April 13, 1891. 
HERE has been a deluge of music here late- 
ly and the season is yet at its height. A new version 
of the ‘** Passion ’’ (St. Mathew) was written for the service 
on Palm Sunday at St. Jacques du haut pas by Mr. Georges 
Blondel, the maitre de chapelile, and is a very meritorious 
work, the chorals especially being effective and well written. 
The rendition was excellent and twice given thatday. The 
Thursday following (Jeudi-Saint) Palestrina’s ‘Stabat 
Mater ’’ was given at St. Gervais with two choirs, also the 
” at the same service, and both with- 
At the Opéra Comique, instead of the 


” 


**Miserere de Allegri 
out accompaniment. 
regular performance, Verdi’s ‘* Requiem 
same evening and magnificently given. «Miss Simmonet, 
who sang the soprano part, deserves much praise for her 
work. The chorus at the Opéra Comique is the best in 
Paris, and I have never heard the choruses of the ‘Re- 

” interpreted as by them ; their attacks, precision 


was sung the 


quiem 
and shading were always true and correct. 

The services on Good Friday were many. 
‘‘Stabat”’ was sung at St. Eustache with full orchestra, 


Rossini’s 


and **Les Derniers Paroles’? by Th. Dubois, in a majority 
of the churches in the city ; at the Madeleine and St. 
Paul-St. Louis with full orchestra. This oratorio is very 
meritorious and original, and one of the best works of Du- 
bois. Each motive is well developed, and as produced 
here the work is very impressive. 
concert spirituel annually given by the Lamoureux orches- 
tra occurred at the Cirque d'Hiver, Wagner being largely 


In the evening the 





represented on the program, and Paderewski and Mrs. Bru- | 
net-Lafleur as soloists. At the same hour, at the Chatélet, 
Colonne gave a most interesting program with his orches- 
tra. The same week I was fortunate in being able to be 
present at the conservatoire at the public rehearsal of the 
concert spirituel, and which will never be forgotten. 

Since my absence I have heard all the orchestras of any | 
prominence in England and France, but none can approach 
the artists of the Paris Conservatoire—I was never so im- 
pressed with orchestral work. The program included Beet- 
hoven’s heroic symphony, the prelude to ‘‘Tristan,” 
** Athalie,’?’ Handel; ‘*The Inflam- 
”? with Melba, chorus, and 


Wagner; overture to 
matus,”’ from Rossini’s ‘+ Stabat, 
Guilmant at the organ, and a new work by Gounod, 
‘*Saint Francois d’Assise,’’ for soli, chorus, orchestra and 
organ, received its first performance, Gounod being present 
and assisted in conducting. It is effective, but reminds one 
often of his other works. Melba received an ovation, and 
after the aria from Handel’s ‘‘L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso”’ 
Gounod advanced from the orchestra stalls to congratulate 
her. She is much admired in Paris and I have seldom seen 
a more marked and rapid improvement after each new hear- 
ing than with Mrs. Melba. She will, however, soon be in 
America and you will have an excellent opportunity to 
judge of her merits. 

Easter morning I was at the 9 o’clock mass at La 
Trinité with Guilmant, where ‘‘La Messe Solennelle’’ of 
Ambroise Thomas was given with orchestra. For the solo 
numbers Guilmant played ‘Final in D,””» Lemmons; Im- 
provisation air “O Filii et Filie’? and ‘ Final” 
(allegro) first sonate, - Mendelssohn. At La Madeleine 
Dubois, as a processional, performed the ‘ Hallelujah ” 
chorus Handel, the 
morceau of his own, ‘ Alleluia,’’ 
performance. It is exceedingly original and introduces the 
air “O Filii Filiz.”’ selected from 
Haydn, with orchestra, and the best service I have heard 


sur 


for sortie a new 


its first 


grand 
which received 


of and 


et The mass was 


there. From the organ gallery one obtains the best effects 





at the Madeleine, and at this service the church was a mass 
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of humanity ; therefore to hear the service from the grand 
organ was preferable, I can assure you. 
At St. Augustine Gigout played the prelude in E flat by 


| Bach (St. Ann’s) for the grand sortie at the 1 o’clock mass, 


which was a treat, as he is one of the best interpreters of 
Bach in Paris. At 2:30 I was seated in St. Sulpice (the 
fourth service), where the music is always well interpreted. 
The ‘‘Hallelujah’’ chorus of Handel was sung after the 
‘Salut,’ and for the grand sortie Widor gave a brilliant 
improvisation on it. You can possibly imagine the effect 
produced with the four 32 foot stops on the pedals. 

Among the most important and interesting concerts are 
those given by the Société Nationale de Musique, formed 
in 1871 through the influence of Saint-Saéns and Bussine, 
and doing the same work as commenced by the Manuscript 
Society in New York at the present time. This society en- 
courages native musicians to write, and during the time of 
its existence most all of the important works that have 
been written in France have received their first perform- 
ance at the concerts of this society—notably the works of 
Lalo, Saint-Saéns, Godard, Franck, Dubois, Chaussan and 
D’Indy, whose ‘*Wallenstein”’ isso often played at the 
Concerts Lamoureux and was first produced by the society. 
Many of the works of Bach and Rameau have been pro- 
duced, and a few evenings since they gave an excellent 
reading of Bach’s Easter cantata with orchestra, at the 
Salle Erard, the piano score of which has recently been 
arranged by Guilmant. At the last concert (213th) a new 
string quartet of Vincent d’Indy was heard and much 
admired. The concerts are given at intervals of two weeks 
and are private. César Franck was its president until 
his death last autumn, and Messrs. D’Indy and Chaussan 
the secretaries at the present time. 

The large majority of concerts in Paris are of an ex- 
ceptionally high order of merit, especially those devoted to 
chamber music, and which occur almost every evening, and 
often I have known three to be given in one day. Those 
given by the society Les Derniers Quatuors ‘de Beet- 
hoven and by Messrs. Mendels, Falcke, Nadaud, Marsick, 
and the ladies Menter, Hainl, Riquier, Maria, Collin have 
been especially interesting. At the last Concert Colonne 
Tschaikowsky conducted fourteen of his own works, and 
was tendered an ovation. He will return and write a work 
for the Grand Opéra after his New York engagement 

WILLIAM C. CARL. 
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N article in the music department of this number, 


A 


cial 


Mt 


music 


entitled « Scharwenka-—Ziegfeld,” may be of spe- 
interest to the trade. 

ERNST KNABE, of Wm. Knabe & Co., Balti- 
more, was in the city last week to attend the 
festival at New Music Hall. Mr. Tschaikowsky, 
the great Russian composer, will be the guest of Mr. 


Knabe during | 


T 


as the French say, but Mr. Louis Falk says : 


iis coming visit to Baltimore. 


HE big boom on the Kimball grand continues to 


obscure all interest in the world’s fair a present, 


Mr. Louis Falk—J think this"piano a most excellent instrument and 


meet with success 
What would you do then, Louis ? 

new representatives of the Ivers 

A the Knight-McClure 

Company, of Denver, and the D. O, Calder estate, of 

t Lake City. 

to the pianos they represent, and the pianos are 


& 
Music 


MONG 


Pond 


the 
pianos are 


Sal 


Houses of that calibre are an honor 


honored in being selected by such houses. 
= 
HIS is an extract from a letter addressed to us by 


T Messrs. James M. Starr & Co., of Richmond, Ind. : 


We ur trade holding up remarkably well; our output is increasing 
a rresponding months of the previous year, and is an indication to us 
t the people must appreciate the Starr pianos, as we have no repre 

v raveler on the road at all, or have not had for four years; we 
e rut r shop to its fullest capacity and are unable, even at this 
e.tof rders with a degree of promptness which would be desirable 


Lester piano is one of the most popular in- 
truments of 
H ivs & Co. 


its class in Pittsburgh. Messrs. 


1 
EK. G 


Weil 


handle it there, and they are so 
ple 
that they push it at every opportunity. 


~ased with the way it has turned out with them 
They have 


ld a large number of them, and all are giving en- 
tire satislaction 
- 
OME of the Testy Money Alls on the new Kimball 
rrand are *‘ beauts.” Mr. J. H. Kowalski utters: 
ir. J, H. Kowalski--I more than delighted with the new Kimball 
gra “ nsider it a great privilege to use it 
You are going to use it and then you are going to 
ive it another testimonial. That is one of the liber- 


ties of the Poles 


N spring season 


Messrs. W. J]. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul and Minne- 


the roads are opening up better and the 


OW that 
is fairly upon us, the business of 


ipolis, is blooming forth in keeping with the times. 


Their road men report good prospects throughout 
the two Dakotas, and matters are equally as encour- 
aging in other parts of the territory controlled by 
them. The band instrument and small goods de- 


partments naturally increase in these days, and the 


« Dyers" are so well known in these two lines, being 


well as retail dealers, that the great bulk of the busi- 
ness in all their section of the country comes to them. 
That they are prepared to handle it will be demon- 
strated to anyone who will drop them a postal asking 
for a catalogue. 


W 


lars can be given, of the severe illness of Mr. Junius 
Hart, of New Orleans. 
suffered a stroke of paralysis, a calamity that he has 


E are much pained to hear, while our paper is 
still on the press, so that no further particu- 


We are informed that he has 
always dreaded, but we are not yet informed as to the 


extent of the attack, which we sincerely hope is but a 
light one. 


A 


Springfield and other points, piano playing is still 


CCORDING to latest telegrams from New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 


considered an important element of musical life, 


William von Sachs to the contrary notwithstanding. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, Willy, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, Willy, 
There is society, where none intrudes, Willy, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar, Willy. 
(Child Harolde.) 


A N unusual number of vapid and absurd testimo- 


lished, but among all this stands out in bold relief as 


nials on the new Kimball grand piano is pub- 


a humorous contribution to the latest piano litera- 
ture. Mr. Emil Liebling speaks: 
Mr rhe 


those of older and well-known makers. 


Emil Liebling Kimball grand will compare favorably with 
I take a natural interest and 
pride in any product of home enterprise, and in this case see no reason to 


withhold my indorsement 
But you do, just the same. 
are so stupid that they cannot see how it is that Mr. 


And yet some people 


Liebling has had such financial success in Chicago. 


The West is great ! 


T The following tes- 


timonial on the Kimball grand by Frederick Root is 
Root branches out thus : 


- 
HERE are surprising things in store for those who 
don’t know what is coming. 


here already. 


Mr. Frederick Root 
Kimball grand and its resources for climaxes and 


I am struck by the full pervading tone of the new 
As I 


That it is a 


brilliant effects 


touch the instrument the mechanism seems to me perfect 


Chicago instrument is a cause for pride. Chicago can boom something 


besides packing houses and real estate 

You bet it can. Cosmopolitanism and local pride 
are not handmaids, and if the Kimball grand is so well 
adapted for smilaxes and brilliant defects why not 
congratulate the whole United States, including Kala- 


mazoo and Tippecanoe? 


i 


maker and violin dealer is about to be vindicated by 


is along lane that has no turn.” It has taken 


“quite a length of while,” but the honest violin 
having the taint of swindling, attached to his business 
All honest 
dealers should combine to 


by frauds and humbugs, finally removed. 
violin makers and have 
their vocation purified by ousting the contemptible, 
swindling leeches in it. The late developments in 
violin and 'cello frauds have given a big boom to new 
violins and 'cellos, and the old frauds must be rele- 
gated to obscurity for the time being to give the living 
makes an honest instrument an 


violin maker who 


opportunity for development and improvement. 


| and in no instance is appreciation more grateful 
than when it is extended to a newspaper in the shape 
of indorsement of the paper's influence as an adver- 
Some time ago there appeared in 


T is always gratifying to have one’s work appreciated, 


tising medium. 
some of the piano factories here paper piano covers 
that were used in shipping and for the protection of 
the instruments while in work. We noticed them, 
thought they were a useful thing, and found out who 
made them—Mr. R. M. Webb, of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Webb didn’t believe in advertising; he declared 
that he did all of his business by personal solicitation, 
that he was as busy as he could be, and that he did 
not want to spare the money and all that sort of 


thing. 





manufacturers, direct importers and heavy jobbers, as 





covers in a current issue without mentioning who 
manufactured them. The next time that Mr. Webb 
called he was presented with a batch of letters ad- 
dressed to THE MUSICAL COURIER, asking who he was 
and where he could be found, that surprised him. He 
started in at once with a small advertisement. This 
was about six monthsago. Last week he called upon 
us again and enlarged his advertisement threefold. 
Now he believes in advertising in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, and well he may. He has doubled his ca- 
pacity, his address is now Nos, 915 and 917 Marcy ave- 








nue, Brooklyn, instead of only 915; he has done more 
business in the first eight days of this month than ever 
in the whole ‘month of May in previous years ; one 
order to a single house runs up to over $3,500, and he 
is happy. One ofthe things that surprised Mr. Webb 
after he commenced to advertise in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER was the business that he worked up among 
tuners and repairers from all parts of the compass. 
He didn’t know there were so many men in existence 
He goes about among piano 

Ask him to tell you himself 
THE MUSICAL 


who needed his wares. 

makers and supply men. 
what his experience has been with 
COURIER ; then come and do likewise. 


T the meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
A ciation which occurred yesterday afternoon the 
question of the reinstatement of the Pease Piano 
Company was to come up. We presume that the 
matter went through all right and that the association 
now numbers one more member. It will be remem- 
bered that the Pease Piano Company retired from the 
association during the varnishers'’ strike, claiming that 
they had a contract with their varnish foreman and 
dealt with him alone, having no direct relations with 
their men. We believe the association adopted the 
warranty. 

On May 1 all piano workmen in this city com- 
menced work on the 10 hour basis, the compromise 
shops, the scab shops and the union shops now being 


on the same footing. 

O dealer in pianos and organs, in musical mer- 
N chandise, in sheet music or musical instruments 
can possibly do justice to himself or his business un- 
less he a subscriber to THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
This paper, now in the twelfth year of its history, is 
a weekly epitome of all important events in the mu- 
sic trade, and the dealer who can afford for the sake 
of saving eight cents a week to conduct his business 
without reading this paper every week will find, if he 
has not discovered it already, that his competitors 
who read it have passed him in the race for trade. 
Send your subscription to THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Keep in line with your competitors, and if possible 


is 


outstrip them. 
= _ 

EOPLE who are handling a piano made by Cable 
P stenciled Lawrie & Haynes are hereby 
warned that there is no such firm in existence and 
that one of the parties, whose name is being used 
without his consent and against his protest, will 
shortly bring legal action to stop their manufacture 
and to prosecute those who are offering them for sale. 
The pianos are sold under false pretenses both by 
their manufacturer and by the retail dealer, and the 
gentleman mentioned, who has built up an honorable 
and legitimate business for himself, does not propose 
longer to have his name dragged about in the nasty 


mess of this stencil humbug. 

HE sale of Decker Brothers pianos at retail in the 
T city of Chicago has been one of the most re- 
markable features in the piano trade of that city in 
recent times. It is due to the energy thrown into the 
business by young Mr. Camp since he has assumed 
charge of the department. Mr. William F. Decker, 
who was in Chicago last week on his return trip from 
the Pacific, received another large order from Estey 


and 





As a test we printed an inch long description of the 


& Camp. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
: bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
} ment of all leading artists. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NER ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
TEP Pcie og 2 a ig 4 in aa OME OR 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” **s6sronF™ 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, Dl 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


& LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 















































greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


| that ours will excel any other. 


Mid aes Sea, 2s e- 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


| 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


cememenermem=— THEVOCALION ORGAN. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


} World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
e 4 as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 

















(MANUFACTURERS OF FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT | ACA SON & RISCH, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


sw 
Grand PiaNoOS| sew vox waneroons: aes 
| LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 





Of the very Highest Grade. 


’ Containing the following Patented Improvements : 2 
> Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano " EB fem SEND FOR CATA OGUE 
; Muffier, Harmonic Scale, ( & PRic ES a io) 
ys Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, —// 
A Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 9 oRT 4 
r IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


ee me RS — 
SE sts FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


ie fort 
461, 463, 465, 467 9) KE AN fextvatie. 


USA: 





est 40th Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 


ISCHER J & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


TONE & DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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ONLY ONE SOHMER. 


—_—_—— > 








T is always a pleasant duty tobe able to utilize the 
| columns of the paper for the benefit of the better 
class of firms in the trade, whose object is to make 

that to 
the For that 


pleased to reply to the following in- 


elevate musical taste 
reason, if for no 


instruments 


help 


throughout land. 


other, we are 


quiries : 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4, 1891. 

Will you kindly inform me through the columns of your valuable paper 

Sommer " 


where the ** piano is made and whether it is of the same grade 


as the Schmer made in your city? I send you copy of paper with adver- 
sement which has come to my notice 


Yours truly, A Constant READER. 
The advertisement is published in the Cleveland 
“ Trident” of May 1, and reads as follows : 
COMI 


AND SEE THI 


Sommer Pianos. 


workmanship and durability. Each piano warranted 


for SEVEN years 


tone 


Prices low ; terms to suit purchaser 


SOMMER & GUTMAN, Agents, 
No, 958 Woop.anp AVENUE 
The second inquiry on the same subject comes 
from Madison, Wis., and asks this: 


Mapison, Wis., May 5, 1891 


’ 
WVusical Ce 


Who makes the Boston ** Sohmer "’ pianos ? VerRITAS, 
There is only one piano manufacturing institution 
in existence of the name of Sohmer, and that is the 
celebrated house of Sohmer & Co., New York. 
The Cleveland advertisement is a mere play on the 
name, and there is no doubt that the Sommer piano 
stencil, 


is a and no one should be permitted to be 


taken in by purchasing such a piano for a genuine 
«Sohmer.” 
The Madison case 


from a 


a more important one and it 


is 
reliable source. 


fraud 
Sohmer” piano is marked « New York.” 


emanates very Any piano 


marked ‘‘Sohmer,” ‘“ Boston,” is a as every 
renuine ‘** 

When firms reach the eminence attained by the 
house of Sohmer & Co., whose name and reputation 
have been spread across the continent, and whose 
trade mark represents a high commercial value, imi- 
tators will readily be found to make use of the same 
Of the 


legal point of view such imitators are frauds and the 


or any similar sounding title. course from 


public must be cautioned against them, For that 
reason we desire definitely to state that there is only 
one genuine Sohmer piano, which is known by its 


name on 


each of the genuine Sohmer pianos, and it 


reads as follows, besides being cast in the iron plate 


of each piano: 


Sobmer & Co., 


Hew Work, 


ind unless it reads so the piano is a fraud. 


THE ASSOCIATION. 


OME of our esteemed contemporaries are alarmed 
at the action of the 
ot 


Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation New York in calling for each firm’s list of 


trade advertising contracts, with the dates of expira- 
tion, to be delivered to the secretary of the associa- 
tion for official purposes. 

be admitted there is no 


If the right of association 


necessity to question the conduct of the firms toward 

ich other, in so far as the association is concerned. 
If the members of the association are pleased and 
satisfied 


to show their contracts—whether for adver- 


tising or anything else—to each other and deliver the 


same to the secretary, it cannot be a matter of con- 
cern to outsiders; and if there be any members of 
the association who feel disposed to resist such a 


course they have but one course open, and that is to 
resign. Thus far none has resigned, and that sig- 
nifies that they are all satisfied with the action of the 
association. 

Large doses of sophistry have been consumed in 
the digestion of the trade paper question and the atti- 
tude of the association toward the trade press, but 
one point has constantly been lost sight of, and it is 
this: The association is satisfied with its attitude and 
action, and when the association is pleased with itself 
it is dead to all criticism. The association all along 
It does not 





has been doing just what it pleased to do. 





seem disposed to deviate from its course to please 


As far as the association is concerned, the music 
trade editors are NOTINIT. They are disposed of as 
if they existed not, and what are they going to do 
about it ? 

Candidly speaking, the music trade papers should 
not depend upon the association, and those that do 
cannot be of any value to the members of the asso- 
ciation. Let them attend to the enlargement of their 
scope and widen the field of their activity, instead of 
constantly harping upon the association, which, while 
it represents a large and influential element in the 
Eastern piano manufacturing industry, does by no 
means embrace a large percentage of the whole 
American music trade. 

The association is in existence for one end chiefly, 
and that is to protect itself from organized labor at- 
tacks, and, as Mr. Wheelock in his address said, to 
meet organization with organization. The association 
should be aided as much as possible in this scheme, 
and if it is strong enough to enter into other vital 
trade precincts, and among these the realm of music 
trade journalism, and if it succeeds in driving out a 
lot of music trade papers everyone can rest assured 
that those which will escape the slaughter are better 
papers than those that had to succumb. 

Make your papers interesting; give your adver- 
tisers circulation; study the construction of musical 
instruments and learn something about music; ex- 
pose frauds; keep honest books; pay your debts ; 
don’t calumniate your colleagues and your neighbors 
who happen to refuse to advertise, and stop your 
stencil business and leave the association to the fate 
it merits. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


+> 





R. FREUND, now held on a charge of grand 
M larceny, states in his last Saturday paper 
(started in 1891, established 1890) that the « Iago of 
the entire situation,” &c., is our Blumenberg. Paral- 
lels must have points of resemblance, and if Mr. 
Freund will study up his Shakespeare he will learn 
that «lago” “Othello” were at one time fast 
Our trade editor never had the pleasure of 


and 
friends. 
friendly relations with Mr. Freund. 

lago was well acquainted with Mrs. Othello; our 
trade editor has never met any of the Mrs. Freunds. 

Othello’s accounts with the Venetian Government 
were in good condition, and he was never arrested on 
a’charge of grand larceny, not even at the instigation 
of Iago. 

True, Othello was black, whereas Iago was a white 
man, but neither of them was in the music trade 
newspaper business. 

We cannot appreciate the parallel. 








48 PAGES. 


a 


HEN inthe course of musical events it becomes 





W necessary to chronicle the happening of some 
unusual occurrence THE MUSICAL COURIER is always 
found equal to the occasion, covering the entire 
matter in all its aspects, from the floating chat and 
news to the learned criticisms. Here is an example 


in this number, a 48 page paper, replete with illustra- 


bracing reports of, and technical opinions on, all 
manner of happenings in the world of music and in 
the world of the makers of means of music. The 
circulation of this number by mail, through the news 
companies and special copies will exceed 10,000. 
What is thought of THE MUSICAL COURIER through- 
out the trade may best be judged by reference to the 
advertising contained herein. What is thought of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER by the public is best judged 
by our statement, which we can verify, that its circu- 
lation is greater than that of all other music trade pa- 
pers combined. What is thought of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER by its readers is best judged by your own 
opinion of this issue, which will be your opinion of 


subsequent numbers. 

NEW scheme has burst upon Washington, N. J., 
A in the shape of the National Piano and Organ 
Company, consisting of E. Hoover and M. H. Beatty, 
a brother of Daisy Daniel. They already announce 
that although not yet started they have already 
“shipped a large number of instruments,” and this 
naturally leads us to suspect that the scheme is no 








those who are NOT IN IT. 








good. 





tions of persons and things of current interest, em- | 


NOT WESSELL, NICKEL & 
CROSS. 





New York, May 10, 1891. 
| Fohn E. Hall, 236 State street, Chicago: 

Is the action in the Kimball grand a Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross ? MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 


Reply. 
: : Cuicaco, May 11, 1891. 
Musical Courier, New York: 


No; it is not a Wessell, Nickel & Gross action. 
JouNn E, HALL, 








BEATTY AND THE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





Dayton, Ohio, April 8, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier, New York: 

Inclosed find one of Daniel F, Beatty’s advertising circu- 
lars which was sent to one of my customers. 

It was sent under such peculiar instructions, that if he 
was not ready to purchase at once to return the circular 
immediately, as he was making him special prices, and did 
not care for anyone else to see them for fear they would 
want to buy at same prices, which he could not afford to 
do. He also stated that his object was to get an instru- 
ment in this locality. 

This kind of ‘* breeze”? did not go with my man, so he 
brings it to me, and I proposed to him to let me send it to 
my trade paper and let them dissect his schemes. My 
customer agreed if I would not send his name. I told him 
that the paper I would send it to did not care for his name, 
as the circular contains enough proof to expose Beatty, and 
that you have spared no pains in exposing all rotten 
‘**stencils”’ like him. 

If you will look on page 2 in this circular you can see 
how by his flattering stories he tries to get their con- 
fidence by stating he has the same style in his parlor at 
home, and by explaining (or giving taffy) in regard to 
manipulating the stops. 

I wish (when convenient) you would let the readers of your 
valuable paper know how he (Beatty) is trying to sell his 
worthless, shoddy goods in competition with legitimate 
makes by giving them the Mayor and Reverend. 

Respectfully yours, A DEALER AND READER. 

Mr. Beatty’s circular, which is a fraud, warrants 
“Beatty's pianos” for 10 years “from the date of 
sale.” Now, as all the music trade papers except 
this are supporting the stencil and advocating it 
vigorously, some of them, they cannot select Beatty 
as a particular or special object of resentment, but on 
the other hand, his stenciling being no worse than 
that of others, it naturally places him on the same 
level with all stencilers, and as all stencilers are 
elevated into a decent moral and commercial status, 
Beatty, of course, is enrolled with all others by the 
stencil music trade press. 

We, of course, designate Beatty among the other 
stencil frauds, but we are now speaking of the sten- 
cil music trade press who are upholding Beatty and 
all stencilers. 

If the stencilers, who are all considered by these pa- 
pers as legitimate, can warrant pianos for 10 years, 
they certainly can do so with stencil pianos made by 
members of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association and 
claim that they are indorsed by the association. Some 
of these stencilers, shrewder than Beatty, will simply 
take the association warranty and referring to their 
stencil pianos claim that through them they have the 
backing of the association ; that their stencil pianos 
are made for them by Nilson & Co. (as an instance), 
who are members of the association. 

There is nothing to prevent this ; all that is neces- 
sary is to show the invoice of Nilson & Co., then the 
music trade papers containing the list of the associa- 
tion membership, in which Nilson & Co.’s name will 
be found under another title ; then the association 
warranty, and then the editorials in the stencil music 
trade papers, which claim that the stencil is all O. K. 
and that THE MusICAL COURIER has not the moral 
right to attack it. Every bit of this matter is in 
print and can at any time be secured by stencilers 
for their use in selling their stencil truck. 

Beatty is too much of an egotist to operate in that 
style, but the far seeing, quiet stencil dealer will do 
the work beautifully. 

We cannot see how the association can any longer 
delay action on the stencil, for their work up to this 
date gives the stenciler great advantages and the 





stenciler is always quick to use them. 








This season's hit in the piano 


trade is unquestionably the 


CONOVER BROTHERS’ 


New Upright Grand Seale, Style K. 


The thousands of “ Musical 
Courier” readers know where to 


obtain further information. 
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R. NAHUM STETSON, with wife and child, will 
M leave New York for Southampton on July 4 
on the steamship Ems. Mr. Fred. T. Steinway is 
the same steamer. Mr. Stetson will go 
direct to London and will subsequently spend the 


roing on 
summer in Germany to enjoy a well earned vacation, 
No doubt a considerable number of dealers expect to 
meet Mr. Stetson here on business during August. 
We would suggest to those who are speculating upon 
such a contingency that they had better see him be- 


fore his departure. 


Trade Notes. 








Professor Galpin has opened a new music store at Carbondale, Pa 
rhe Klunk heirs, piano and organ house, Tyrone, Pa., lost $350 by a 
fireon S ay 

The Love Music Company, of Waco, Tex., have opened a branch 
e at ( ina, Walter Penn manager 

B. Drehe Sons’ Company, of Cleveland, announce in the Cleveland 

f May 5 We sold 18 pianos this week.”’ 
C. C, Hall, of Dover, Me., is about starting a piano case factory, and 


1 to be backed by Dyer & Hughes, of Foxcroft. 





























rhe Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor has been conferred on Pro 

r Helmholtz, the famous master of acoustics 

J. H. Hickok, of Poughkeepsie, who has a branch house at Newburgh, 

emoved the same to larger quarters at 25 Colden street 

Mr. David T. Peek, founder of the house of Peek & Son, who has 
een dange sly ill, is now rapidly recovering, and ‘it is hoped that he 
v n be about ag 

On recent purchased ground at the northwest corner of Twentieth 

Cleartic stret he Lester Piano Company will put upa factory at 
an ea e, says the Philadelphia ** Inquirer.’ 

n J. Shea has « veyed to the Albany County Bank, Albany, the 
property the east side of Broadway and north side of North Ferry 
treet, formerly the McCammon Piano Manufactory, for $24,000 

Mr. Frank W. Thomas of Albany, N. Y., was in town last week and 
is that his new store will be enlarged so as to extend through the 
k from Pearl street to James street, making one of the largest stores 
he ¢ t ty and one of the handsomest piano warerooms in the 
State 
A fir from ston contemplate settling at Alten, providing the town 
w ext em from taxes fora term of years. They will engage in 
unufac tools, occupying half of the building now used 
Pwomby & Dore asa piano manufactory. The firm will employ from 
50 me Manchester ** { 
Patents granted April 28, 1891 
Organ J. R. Hessler No, 451,125 
Organ, st 1 n combinatior G. S. Hutchings No. 451,380 
Pian r port for W. Anderson ..No. 451,251 
Elw 1 Easman, for a year or two past with Gould, local music 
ealer es next week to Newburgh to enter upon an engagement with 
lickok, t well-known dealer in musical instruments, of Poughkeepsie 
Mr. Easmar an enterprising and successful salesman and quite a skillful 
ayer upon imber of instruments. We wish him success.—Ellenville 
Ihe Boston correspondent of the St. Louis ** Globe-Democrat "’ writes 
nay surprise y learn that the number of original pieces of mu 
pub ‘ n one year in the United States runs up into the thousands, 
" rprise " re to learn that far and away the largest per 
ge of umber are contributions of Boston composers of musi 
Only ery sligh entage of the whole number of publications find any 
ng like a remunerative market so far as the authors are concerned. But 
in propor population, furnishes something like 75 per 
t the whole music publications. The business of musical 
ym position is crowded almost as much as the literary profession.’ 
After the good old-fashioned way, when piano makers were makers 
pianos and not of some one part thereof, Mr. Charles H. Mehlin has 
rought uy He ison of Paul G. Mehlin and is said to inherit 
I f f I nechanical genius. Three years ago he was sent 
" 4 rfe s knowledge of piano construction and to study Ex 
a € expected home next month after finishing his ap- 
A. Pfeiffer & Co., of Stuttgart. After a short visit 
rothe Paul H. Mehlir 1 charge of the factory here, he will go 
1 vhere he w xin his father in the factory there 
I f Charle \. Morris, who died Monday night, after a 
re ence of his daughter, Mrs. A. T. Hurst, 456 Greene 
< I k vill take place this afternoon. Mr. Morris was a mem- 
r r f Stoddart & piano manufacturers, and had lived 
I er half a He was born in this city 74 years 
go a wa i the lest practical piano maker in the country 
H f il warer were at the corner of Broadway and Great Jones 
r r 40 year I s and Robert Morris, the great-grandfather and 
e of the deceased, were signers of the Declaration of In 
ence A w w and five children irvive him.—** Recorder,’ 
I I I ng Times’’ contains an extended account of 
t ‘ give C casion of the opening of the new factory of 
{ R & Englehardt on May 1. In telling the story of the firm it 
y Iw t g s hustling, wide awake firm secured possession 
f i \ ture in St. Johnsville, speedily transformed it into 
a manufacturing site. and erected thereona large brick building fora 
a I ifa ry rhis building was opened September 6, 1889, 
gave ¢ y t to 115 hands, making an establishment whose 
‘ i c ervative people of the village. The busi- 
s tgrew rt t became necessary to erect another 
k 25x33, which loy at least 75 hands more. Mr. En 
t bt that t inother building will be opened to 





keep these 
Wy Aare A sheet m Western 
musi erk Addr 


of this paper 


city wants a sheet 


} 





| WILL PAY—I will pay 10 cents for each name and proper address of 

piano salesmen, piano tuners and clerks in sheet music houses. Any 

e sending int es will receive pay in postage stamps as quickly as I 

ret at it—in less thana week. Don’t want the names of firmsat all ; 

yé nly Address J. Kirk, care of Tue Musicat Courier, 25 East 

Fourteenth street, New York 

W NTED—A young man (26) who has had 10 years’ experience in 

charge of n and small goods department desires to go 

West in same ¢ »ject of having an interest in this branch. Has 

some cash, willing to work and well postedin buying. Address, ** E)mer,”’ 
care of T M CAL COURIER 

N. B.—N ne answered unless he is a subscriber of THe Musicat 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Bridgeport Trade. 
HE music trade of this city for some time past has 
been booming, so say the dealers. 

M. Steinert & Sons say that during the time stated they have been un- 
able to supply the demand. ‘“ We doa large renting and instalment busi- 
ness,"’ said Mr. Wm. Haesche, the manager. 

Treat & Shepard Company were equally satisfied ; trade is prosperous 
and collections are good. 

Mr. E. Morgan, the secretary of the Keiler Piano Company, informed 
the writer that “ just at present we are having a slack off in business, but 
we anticipate always such a falling off as the season of hot weather ad- 
vances,” 

The writer made a call on Messrs. Keller Brothers & Blight. 
sation with Mr. Blight that gentleman said: ‘* Our trade has increased 10 
per cent. this year so far. We have just now on our books orders for 
over 100 pianos. We are compelled to work overtime. 


In conver- 


““We are making great headway with our small six octave pianos. In 


that special department we intend to push thetrade. Dealers from the 
South say they are having a great demand for the Keller Brothers & 
slight’s six octave.”’ 

Through the courtesy and kindness of Mr. Pattison, of the Bridgeport 
Organ Company, the representative of Tuk Musica Courier had a birds- 
eye view of the well managed concern. 
turning out about 200 instruments a week, and their foreign trade has in 
creased wonderfully 


Mr. Pattison said they are now 








Reaching Out After More Trade. 


AVID C. WHITEHILL, owner and proprietor of White- 
Brookville 
His latest move 


hill’s music houses, in the Whitehall buildings, and 
Reynoldsville, is still branching out after more trade 
is to secure a fine wareroom at 148 Third avenue (opposite the new post 
office and second door off Smithfield street), Pittsburgh, Pa.,and he will 
be ready for the grand opening of a new piano and organ house in that 
lively city about May 1, 1891 

In his Pittsburgh store he will carry a complete stock of pianos, organs 
and musical merchandise, including parlor grands and upright grand 
pianos in walnut, ebony, ash, oak and mahogany cases of ali styles, and he 
will be prepared to invite the most critical comparison of his instruments 
and prices with those of any other music house in the city. 

His Brookville and Reynoldsville stores will continue under his personal 
supervision as heretofore, and customers at all of his houses will be treated 
fairly 

Mr. Whitehill’s energy and push have brought him remarkable success in 
business, and it is but reasonable to expect that his new venture will be no 
exception, If the old-established music houses of the city don’t find in 
Mr.,Whitehill a lively competitor we will miss our guess. — Brookville, I 





“ Republican.” 


Trade in Springfield, Mass. 
PRINGFIELD can of 


dealers, who have for years been an honor to the piano trade, and 


boast her many veteran music 
have grown up with their beautiful city 

One, who for years has been a dealer in pianos and also in al! kinds of 
musical M 


situated on Main street, where can be found pianos manufactured by 


instruments, is the venerable Mr. L Pierce, whose store is 
many of the prominent makers 

Mr 
Sohmer, Mason & Hamlin, Ivers & Pond, Schubert, Sterling, &c. 
carries a stock of the Mason & Hamlin, Story & Clark, Smith American 


Pierce’s stock comprises the Hardman, Braumiiller, Chickering, 
He also 


and Packard organs 
r1e£R that his renting and instalment department were never in 


Mr. Pierce informed the representative of Tue Mu- 
sicaL Cot 
such a prosperous condition 

One of the oldest firms of piano dealers of the busy city of Springfield 
is that of C. N. Stimpson & (¢ 


nearly 20 years in the piano trade. 


o., 396 Main steeet, who have a record of 
In addition to pianos and organs, 
musical instruments of all descriptions are to be found in stock, also sheet 
Kx 

Stimpson’s experience in the trade extends over nearly 40 years, his 


music, 
Mr 

Springfield 

pianos of many prominent makers, Behr Brothers being the leader. 
Stimpson & Co, doa large renting and instalment trade and have branch 


store is centrally located and in the warerooms are to be found 


establishments at Holyoke, Westfield, Greenfield and Northampton. 
The firm of J. W. Steere & Sons, builders of church organs, is one of 
ldest in this country, and is composed of Mr. J. W. Steere, John S. 
from 


the « 


Frank J. Steere. The trade, it has descended 


They havea large factory with all modern appliances re- 


Steere and seems, 
father to sons 
quired in the trade, and throughout the year give steady employment to 50 
mechanics and turn out during that time nearly 40 instruments. While 
the writer was at the factory Messrs. Steere were shipping two large 
organs, one to Minneapolis and one to Connecticut. 
While Tue Musicar Courier was rambling through the stores of the piano 
dealers of Springfield he casually met Brother Lewis, of Pynchon street, 
and as Mr. Lewis is very prominent in Masonic circles in Springfield the 
scribe and Brother Lewis were soon close friends. 
‘*It is now nearly 40 years since I left my native country and made 
Yankeeland my future home,” said he, “the best portion of which has 
been spent in this rising city. I sell the matchless Wilcox & White organs, 
which I consider the best.” 
* In the line of pianos I sell Decker & Son, the Prescott—in fact, I have 
built up a lasting trade through strict attention and fair business dealings, 
I have one of the best of assistants in my store, who looks after the sheet 
music and musical instrument department (outside of pianos) ; the party I 
mean is my wife, who takes great pleasure in disposing of guitars and 
guitar and violin strings,in which branch of the music trade I have a 
Springfield in my earliest remembrance 
now, with its 40,000 inhabitants, more 


large and increasing business. 
had but very few music dealers ; 
than a dozen are to be found.” 
Owing to a severe cold Mr. Taylor, of Taylor’s Music House, was com, 
pelled to be away from his business; however he was faithfully repre- 
sented by Mr. F. S. Howe, who kindly gave us all information required 
The store is very handsomely fitted up in oak; in fact it reflects great 
credit on the proprietor. 

Mr. Howe said: “ Our trade at present is excellent ; we make leaders of 
Haines Brothers; we also keep in stock the pianos of Hallet & Davis and 
Kroeger & Sons."’ A description of Taylor's new store recently appeared 
in these columns, 

The Steinert & Sons Company was started some 35 years ago by Mr 
Morris Steinert, then a violoncelloist and musician at New Haven. About 
15 years ago they opened a large wareroom in Providence, R. I.,and have | 
since then conducted a most successful business. Upon urgent request by 
some of Boston’s best musicians they then opened in Boston, and have for 
the last nine years carried on business at Steinert Hall, 190 to 198 Tremont 


street. 
The M. Steinert & Sons Company are now conducting and doing the 
largest retail business of any piano concern in this country, having ware- 





are conducted by Mr. Steinert’s sons, seven in number, all able business 
men and musicians of considerable note, being able to perform upon piano 
and violin, and all having a business education. 

We also wish to call our readers’ attention to the fact that each and 
every piano sold by the M. Steinert & Sons Company is carefully selected 
in the factory or wareroom of the maker by Mr. Steinert, Sr. 

Meriden Trade. 

URING a short visit to Meriden the writer casually 
called on the Wilcox & White Organ Company. Their factory, 
covering thousands of square feet, is a five story brick structure, with all 
modern improvements, such as electricity and steam power, The Wilcox 
& White Company is composed of Mr. H. K. White, manufacturing super- 
intendent; H. C. Wilcox, president ; Howard White, superintendent, and 
J. H. White, secretary and treasurer. The members of the firm are all 
practical men, and consequently are all the better qualified to manage 
such an extensive business. The company give employment to some 200 
men during the year ; no laying off for want of trade. Just at present they 
are compelled to run the factory overtime. To such an extent has their 
trade increased that they contemplate enlarging and increasing their facil- 
In place of a 75 horse power engine now they are having a 200 horse 
power placed in position, They require the use of four large drying 
houses. This is not to be wondered at when we take into consideration 
the Wilcox & White Company are now turning out over 100 organs and 
some 25 to 30 self playing instruments per week. Every inch of space is 
made use of. In addition to all this the company have a side track of the 
New York and New England Railroad Company to facilitate the unload- 

ing of lumber and dispatch of their merchandise. 

The organs manufactured by the Wilcox & White Company are made 
and constructed of the best materials and workmanship, all under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the members of the firm. 

In connection with the factory isa very handsome showroom for the bet- 
ter exhibition of their organs. The New York warerooms are at 12 Union 
aah where the interests of the firm are looked after by Mr. William 
ae Springfield dealer says: ‘‘I am happy to sayI sell the matchless or- 
gans of Wilcox & White, which I consider to be the best on the market.”’ 


ities. 


Recent Important Decisions. 
From “ Bradstreet’s.”’ 

Where a policy of fire insurance provides “that if 
the interest of the assured in the property be other than 
the entire, unconditional and sole ownership thereof for 
the use and benefit of the assured the policy shall be void,”’ 
a lien upon the property created by the voluntary act of 
the parties will invalidate the policy, according to the decis- 
ion of the Kentucky Superior Court in the case of the 
Home Insurance Company et al v. Allen. 

“*#es 2 

The Superior Court of Kentucky held, in the case 
of Lewis etal. v. Deposit Bank of Glasgow, that when a 
partnership firm becomes insolvent, having partnership 
and also individual 
property and individual creditors, and the partnership 
creditors exhaust the partnership property, the individual 
creditors have a priority of right to receive an equal per- 
centage of their claims out of the individual assets, and if 
anything remains it is to be distributed among both classes 


pari passu. 
sete ft 


Where it did not appear that when a contractor, 
mechanic or material man quit the work he engaged to do 


property partnership creditors and 


the other party had failed or refused any payment when 
due, the Supreme Court of Georgia held (Rome Hotel Com- 
pany v. Warlick) that such stopping of the work before com- 
pliance with the contract upon a mere apprehension or fear 
that he would not be paid at the time for payment was un- 
authorized and defeated a claim of lien. 
-_*s ¢ € 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held, in the 
case of Glennon v. Lebanon Manufacturing Company, that 
an employer when sued by an employé for wages may set 
off the loss caused by the employé’s unskillful work, even 
though the loss exceeds the amount of wages earned by the 
employé during the time he did such unskillful work. The 
Court said: ‘The plaintiffis a machinist and was employed 
in defendant’s machine shop to do certain mechanical work 
for acompensation agreed upon. From this contract the 
law implies faithful service on the part of the employé 
and an amount of care and skill proportioned to the charac- 
ter of the work which he was engaged to perform. If he 
performs it negligently and unskillfully itis a breach of 
contract, and when the employer is sued for wages earned 
under the contract he can defend by showing a failure on 
the part of the servant to properly perform his part, in con- 
sequence of which he has sustained damages.” 


bayer apes -A complete list of musicians, amateur and professional, in 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. Teachers, choir singers, 
List must con- 
Address, stating 


organists and prominent chorus singers especially wanted. 
tain full name, address and vocation of each individual. 
terms, ‘* Musico,’”’ care of THE Musica Courier. 
NS ITICE—A reliable and experienced piano man, single and a hustler, 
+ would like to go on the road for manufacturer of a first-class or a 
good medium grade piano. Large territory preferred. Can furnish best 
of references and will guarantee satisfaction, For full particulars address 
**O. K.,”” No. 92 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
5 he tR of many years’ experience in concert work, both in New York 
and on the road, wishes to change his position with the sole object of 
increasing his salary. Can give unexceptionable references and can 
Address ** C. C.,”’ care 





demonstrate that he can tune “‘ fine’’ and “‘ solid.” 

Tue Musica Courier. 

Ww TED—Tuners and repairers of pianos and organs who will send 
their full name and address to me will receive information of impor- 

Address, *‘ Information,” care of Tue Musi- 





tance to them free of charge. 
cAL Courier. 
K igi AND REPAIRER WANTED-A first-class piano tuner and 
repairer is wanted to do mostly outside work. Must be sober and 
industrious and understand regulating. State age, whether married. 
where employed, how long and how many pianos are an average day's 
work; also salary wanted, F. W. Baumer & Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
FIRST-CLASS piano tuner and repairer, who also understands action 
and tone regulating, desires a situationin Chicago or New York. 
Address Tuner, 169 Fourth avenue, New York city. 





rooms in New Haven, Providence, Boston, Bridgeport, Portland, Me., 
Newport, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and have just opened large and elegant | 
warerooms at 422 Main street, Springfield, where they now have on hand 





a complete stock of the Steinway and Gabler pianos. The various places 





‘ITUATION WANTED-—By a piano tuner to represent some medium 

priced piano to the retailtrade. Acquainted with the trade through- 
out Kansas and Nebraska and part of Missouri, Best reference. Address 
T. U. V., care of Musicat Courier. 
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S' EKINWAY & SONS 


beg to announce that they have been appointed by Royal 
[TTT Warrant, dated May 29, 1890, Piano Manufacturers to 


Her mn a _ of England. 


A cablegram, dated London, June 18, 1890, informs 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons that they have further been 
honored by the appointment of Piano Manufacturers to 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 





Another cablegram, dated London, October 6, 1890, 
informs Messrs. Steinway & Sons that they have been 
additionally honored by the appointment of Piano Manu- 
facturers to 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


oT eee HALL, EUROPEAN 


| 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., DEPOTS: | 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 








eng deena 


St. Pauli, Ne Rosen- 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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“THE MEH 


A Few Words on the Success of an Epoch Marking 


Venture. 


IFTY years ago, twenty-five years ago, even 
ten years ago, if anyone here in New York had said 
that in 1890 there would be a great piano factory up near 


the source of the Mississippi people would have felt sorry 


for him, and would have treated him gently, thinking 
that he didn’t know any better and that it was an un- 
fortunate thing for his family that he didn’t. If he had 


insisted further in his prognostication that in that won- 
derful city of Minneapolis would be located not only a 
but 
pianos would be made, why these people would 
ceased to treat him gently and would have avoided him 


piano” factory, a piano factory in which /rst-class 


have 


iltogether, and have thought him entirely too insane to be 

tthered with. Piano making beyond what is called ‘the 
East’ affair of but In the 
centennial year we had no pianos from the West, and the 


is a decade or little more. 


an 
entire country out there was worked and controlled by 
igents for Eastern houses who bought their goods from 
New York and Boston and Baltimore and Albany. 

Now what a change has come over the whole scene and 
how greatly and vitally has the whole scheme of piano 
making in the United States changed! Piano factories 

»ymmenced to spring up—as things have a habit of spring- 
ing up—in Chicago, and with the customary push and en- 
terprise of its windy citizens that tewn now makes pianos 
n sufficient quantities to have an appreciable effect upon 
the entire output—at least numerically. Then in greater 
or less importance came factories in smaller towns just 
north, east, south and west of Chicago. The entire ten 
lency of the manufacturers throughout that section seems, 
1owever, to have been, and, for argument, to still be, the 


making of as many pianos as they could at as low a cost as 


the dealers and public would stand. Good pianos con- 
tinued to go from the East, as good pianos are still wont 
to do, so that the starting up of a factory in which high grade 


re made, and starting this factory in a far North- 


western city, was a distinct epoch marking event in our 
therto conservatively local piano making business. 
rhe factory to which reference is made is of course the 
M n,’’ run by the Century Piano Company. The effect 
that its establishment has already had upon the trade in 
t West so well known that it need not be again referred 
to here It has stimulated all the factories immediately 
east of it to better work, and has set a standard of Western 


no easy task 


s that it i for others to reach. 


r readers are by this time fairly familiar with the ex 


terior appt 


PI irance 


of the factory, a small cut of which can 


e seen on another page. The building stands on the bank 
f the Mississippi River, in the best part of the city, imme 
It is 100 feet 


100 feet in dimensions, five stories high, lighted by elec- 


liately adjoining the exposition buildings. 


tricity team heated and fitted up with the most modern 


machinery, much of which was made especially for the 


Century Piano Company after plans of Mr. Mehlin’s. Some 
of the skilled workmen were taken on from the New 
Mr. 


Flour City, where he can personally super- 


most 


York ind Paul G. Mehlin himself has become 


factory, 


tizen of the 


the entire work. He has concluded that in all of his 
ist experience he has never known of a place better suited 
ino making. The location insures a supply of lumber 


it ces tar below those of the East, the other main com- 
ment parts of the instrument can be obtained near at 
1and, and only a very few articles have to be purchased in 
the East 
It has been found that a very much better piano of a 


ven grade can be made in Minneapolis than in our coast 


ities, the extreme dryness of the atmosphere enabling 
wood to be treated in a manner, it is claimed, that renders 
far superior to anything turned out elsewhere. On the 
e principle that a piano made in the winter when the heat 
| the factory is dry is far superior to one made during 
i Ke f summer heat, so a piano of a given grade 
ide in the high, dry atmosphere of Minneapolis is supe- 
r to ide at a lower altitude and near the sea- 

I t 
Che factory Minneapolis is intended by the Century 
| 10 Company to supply the Southwestern and North- 
este Stat while the New York factory continues to 
ply the Last and Southeast. The division has already 
proved a fortunate strike, as special work can be done in 
me or the other factory and exchanged between them at 


i considerable saving of cost. 


The Automaton Piano. 
USTRATIONS will be 
M 
piano controlled by 


have 


l' I found in this issue 


maton 


u ICAL COURIER representing two views of the 


aut a company in this city. 
Warerooms been opened for the exhibition of these 

struments, which will represent the latest devices for the 
performances of all kinds of music—popular and classic— 
written or arranged for the piano. 


rhe company do not represent any particular make of 


piano, but put the attachment on any upright which 
may be selected by the purchaser. The attachment in no 
wise interferes with the piano, which can be used and 
played upon just as if it had no attachment to it ; neither 
does it alter in any manner the appearance of the piano. 

Not only is the automaton an innovation in the line of 
self playing instruments, but it represents one of the most 
important improvements in this line of modern musical in- 
struments. Every composition played by it has the expres- 
sion and the tempo selected by the performer, who can 
alter and change it to suit his taste or his ideas of the work 
played. 

Instruments of this class unquestionably stimulate a 
taste for music, particularly for music of the keyed in- 
struments, and will induce many who are not players to 
secure pianos they would otherwise not purchase. 

Arrangements for territory will be made by the com- 
pany during the summer months, and we would suggest 
to the better class of dealers to consult the company with- 


out delay. The offices are located at 26 Vesey street. 








Sixty Violins Seized. 


The Government Springs a Sensation in Musical 
Circles. 


HE Government sprang a big sensation yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Sixty rare musical instruments, mostly violins, belong- 
ing to the well-known Von der Hoya family were seized on 
the charge of having been smuggled into this country. The 
Mrs. Von 
der Hoya is a pianist and is well known in Savannah, At- 
lanta and New York. Prof. Von der Hoya, better knownas 
Professor Schultze, is a fine violinist who has taught here for 


Von der Hoyas stand well in the musical world. 


some time. Their son, young Von der Hoya, is a most 


promising violinist. He has had the very best education, 
and was the favorite pupil of some of the great masters of 
London and Germany. About a year ago he gave some 
concerts in Savannah. 

The Government’s officials believe that this large collec- 
This the Von der Hoyas indignantly 
deny. Recently they advertised in the ‘‘ Times” that 
large collection of old instruments would be on exhibition 
at It was through that advertisement 
the Yesterday a 
telegram came from Washington ordering the seizure. The 
Government, it seems, believes that this will lead up to the 


tion was smuggled in. 
” 


a 
Ludden & Bates’. 


Government’s attention was attracted. 


discovery of a vast amount of smuggling that has been 
ping On. 
The instruments seized are valued at $20,000, 


g< 
and the 
duty on them would be over $3,000. 

Prof. Lewis Von der Hoya, of Atlanta, is the chief owner. 
The Von der Hoyas say that they picked the instruments 
up from time to time in Europe from musicians when they 
got hard up. They declare that the duty has been paid on 
them. The Government thinks that the violins were smug- 
gled over in furniture cases. 

The case will be a sensational one when it comes to trial. 
Senator Du Bignon, it is stated, represents the Von der 
Hoyas.—Savannah ‘‘Evening Times,’’ May 2. 

The Savannah of May 4, referring 
to the same subject, publishes the following : 


‘*Morning News ”’ 


The customs officials are investigating what they believe 
to be an undoubted case of smuggling. 

In the custom house is a collection of 60 violins, recently 
brought Von der Hoya, of 
Atlanta. at $20,000. 
were picked up in Europe by members of the Von der Hoya 
family, two of whom, Professor and Mrs. Von der Hoya, 
live in Savannah and stand high in musical circles, not only 
here but elsewhere, and are well known in Europe, 


to this country by Prof. L. 


The instruments are valued They 


The collection is composed of rare instruments, some of 
which are of great age and bear official seals. One violin 
is valued at $500, and a viola in the collection is valued at 
$3,000. 
through the New York custom house packed in clothing, 
The collection is held in the custom house 


The duty on the instruments, which were passed 


is 25 per cent. 





| 








here in the original cases by order of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Professor Von der Hoya was asked for a statement yester- 
day in regard to the seizure. He declined to talk on the 
subject, saying that his lawyer had told him to keep silent 
until the case has been brought before the courts. Ex- 
Senator Du Bignon is the Von der Hoyas’ attorney. 


An account of the seizure was published in last 
week’s MUSICAL COURIER. 

Among the violins is a George Gemunder (Astoria) 
“1887.” The instruments were packed in German 
furniture as ‘household effects.” 
Smuggling of violins, ’cellos and violas has been go- 
ing on right here in New York and over in Jersey. In 
addition to this several musicians have been in the 
habit of bringing instruments over for the account of 
a certain dealer and swearing that they were “ tools 


and classified 


One is a prominent solo violinist. In the interests of 
honest trade and general morality the Government 
should be assisted in bringing the frauds into court. 


Fires. 


Guernsey's Piano Factory Destroyed. 

Scranton “Truth” of May 4 publishes the following 
account of the fire at the piano factory of Guernsey 
Brothers : 

The fire alarm sounded at 3:10 this morning from box 66 
was for a fire that originated in Guernsey Brothers’ piano 
factory in Green Ridge. Persons who first reached the 
scene of the fire say that it started in the basement of the 
building. The factory was a frame structure 36x58 feet 
in dimensions and two stories high. It contained 44 
pianos and three organs, besides tools, machinery, expen- 
sive lumber and all things necessary to the equipment of a 
first-class piano factory. The building and contents were 
consumed and it was with the utmost difficulty that Gen- 
eral Phinney and Niagara Engine companies, who re- 
sponded to the alarm, saved the buildings on either side 
of the burning factory. 

The origin of the fire is a mystery. The only fire in the 
building was in the drying room, where a temperature of 
160° is constantly maintained. There was no fire in the 
basement where the flames were first seen. The factory 
was swept daily at 4 o’clock. These sweepings were 
burned, and whatever shavings were made after that hour 
were swept up and placed in a barrel near the door leading 
to the shipping room. The factory was closed at 6 o’clock 
sach evening. Six weeks ago the watchman at the D. & H. 
Roundhouse discovered a fire in the building. He broke 
in the door and found the barrel of shavings on fire. 
The damage done at that time was slight. A hole was 
burned in the floor and a piano and piano cover de- 
stroyed. Guernsey Brothers congratulated themselves on 
their lucky escape and said nothing about the fire to insur- 
ance agents or anyone else. Since that time, however, 
they had taken the added precaution to thoroughly soak 
the barrel of shavings with water before closing the factory 
for the day. There was a quantity of varnish in the fac- 
tory, but it was in tightly sealed cans and not near the 
place where the fire was discovered. Guernsey Brothers 
estimate their loss at $20,000. The building and contents 
was insured for $7,500 in companies represented by George 
H. Birdsall, Norman & More and C. L. Rice, as follows: 
London Globe, $1,000; Hamburg, $2,000 ; Merchants, $1,000 ; 
Northern, $1,000 ; Mechanics, $1,250 ; Western, $1,250. 

The factory was opened in February, 1890, and the 
pianos made there were first tested at a recital in Guernsey 
Brothers’ music store on the evening of November 15 last. 
Everything was at present in excellent running order. 
Fourteen hands were employed and pianos, on which the 
firm had three valuable patents, were being turned out at 
the rate of two a week. 


. 
~ 


+ 
Edna Piano and Organ Company. 
MassiLton, Ohio, May 10, 1891. 

The entire plant of the old Edna Piano and Organ 
Company was destroyed by a supposed incendiary fire last 
night. The total loss is about $1,000, insured for about 
$2,500 in the Fireman’s of Dayton, $1,000 in the North 
British and $1,000 in the Richland County Mutual. 


* 
* 


The North State Music House (formerly Stone’s), at 
Raleigh, N. C., was destroyed by fire on the evening of 
The fire started in a paperhanging establishment 


* 


May 5. 
above the store. 





A Piano with Each Flat. 
ROPRIETORS of flat houses have been offering all 
sorts of conveniences with their apartments to attract house hunters 
for the last two years, until now a woman will not look at a six room flat 
that is not steam heated, lighted by electricity, possessed of a gas range 
and a patent refrigerator, decorated in high art tintsand adorned with lace 
window curtains. Consequently nearly every landlord in town is offering 
all these inducements, and there has been much gray matter wasted in 
looking up other attractions. 

A young Napoleon in flat architecture, who has just completed a fine 
looking row of buildings on the West Side in Harlem, has found this at- 
traction and his apartments are going off like the proverbial hot cakes, 
He has built in the wall of every parlor a good, strong upright piano, 
just as other landlords build hat racks in the hall and china closets in the 
dining room. Every woman who goes around to take a look at the apart- 
ments jumps for the piano the moment she gets into the front room, and 
after she has run her fingers up and down the keys and has given the dear 
old excuse of lack of practice to the janitor for her bad playing she says, 
**T’ll take this flat.” 

And take it she does, even if her husband complains that the house is 
five blocks too far away from the elevated station, and vows that the rent 
is $10 more than he will ever consent to pay. It is rumored that the les- 
sees of the piano flats have hired a combination music teacher so that 
they may learn ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer’’ and ‘‘ Annie Rooney”’ alto- 
gether, and then in the coming summer evenings they will play 
these gems on 48 pianos at the same time. They will be obliging 
enough to leave all the windows wide open, and so the Park Commission- 
ers will be spared the expense of hiring a brass band to provide music in 
Mount Morris Park for the inhabitants of Harlem.—New York ** Times.” 


—A new company has been organized in this city which will do busi- 
ness under the name of the ‘‘ Home Music Company.”’ It is composed of 
the firm of Wilson, Humphreys & Co., associated with Prof. W. T. Giffe, 
and its purpose is to publish music books, sheet music and a monthly mu- 
sical journal, which will be edited by Professor Giffe.—Logansport “ Re 
porter.” 

—Jacob Kaiser, manager of the music store of Driggs & Smith, was 21 
years old yesterday. A half dozen of his New Haven chums remembered 
it and called at his home on Central avenue, bringing handsome presents 
and remaining through the evening. The Waterbury Banjo Club, in which 
Mr. Kaiser is a mandolin player, and several other of his musical friends 
also put in an appearance, and there was a fine musical entertainment and 





of trade,” when in reality they did not belong to them. 





great social enjoyment.—Waterbury “* American.” 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PIANOFORTES. 
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The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to 


and sold in all art centres of the globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest 


living artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, 
FRANZ LISZT, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
A. DREYSCHOCK, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
F. VON INTEN, 
THEDORE LESCHETIZKY, 
FRANZ RUMMEL, 
A. MARMONTEL, 
WILLIAM MASON, 
Ss. B. MILLS, 
J. MOSCHELES, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 








MAILED FREE 


W. TAUBERT, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
AND BY MESDAMES 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFYF, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
MARIE KREBS, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
ETELKI GERSTER, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
PAREPA ROSA, 
MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
&c., &c., 


ON APPLICATION. 


STEIN WAY & Son sS. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, Nos. 107, 109 and [11 East [4th Street. 


STEINWAY HALL, ? 
15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., St. 





EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 


STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
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Arrested for Fraud and Deceit. 


Flechter cases that have been parading in the 


HI 
courts of this city are becoming tiresome and 


ininteresting, the latest action, reference to which is 
nade in the New York “Times” of May 7, coming 
within the scope of the Powell—Flechter case, which 
Flechter lost. The Times” says: 
* * & 
Victor S. Flechter, dealer in musical instruments, at 23 
Union square, this city, was arrested yesterday by Deputy 


gerin and held in $3,000 bail, in the suit of J. 
ox, who has brought an action against Flechter 


for The 


of arrest was granted are four in num 


to recover damages fraud and deceit. affidavits 
order 
ber, the first being that of J. Beresford Fox, the complain 
‘On the 12th day of July, 1889, defendant, 
d still 
nts in the city of New York, had in his possession at 
of 


tain musical instrument known as a violoncello, repre 


who Say 


» was at that time, an dealer in musical in- 


1S, a 
ume 


place isiness, and offered for sale to deponent, a 


o deponent that said instrument was of a certain 


or kind known as a ‘Stradivarius.’ That this depon- 


as 


that a genuine ‘Stradivarius’ violoncello, by 


ts great reputation for superior workmanship 

ind quality of tone, was of great value, and deponent was 

lesirous of securing an instrument of such make. 

rhat at the time defendant offered the said violoncello 
ment he stated that it was a genuine ‘Stradivarius,’ 

oncealed because he did not wish people to 

he had it 


he could get 


for he intended to take it to Europe, where 


£600 or over for it, and he advised me not to 


vortunity 


pass 


! 
everal times, in the interviews which I had 


of obtaining a ‘Stradivarius.’ 





lant 


with him before pur« hasing said instrument, stated that he 

for 
that 
k, but he 
ne, and before purchasing said instrument, I, 


in New York city, asked the defendant if 


tart Europe and would take the instru 


it was worth much more than he 


would let me have it for £600. 


other violin dealers in the city, to which 
| that there was none of any importance— 


t) did all the business in fine violins. I 





ould accept for the violoncello 


said he would take £550 ($2,740), which I 


int at time of purchase. That I relied wholly 


m the representations of the defendant, and 


» be true, and bought the said instrument 


hat it was a genuine ‘ Stradivarius.’ That 


‘ nee learned that the said violoncello is not a 


French manufacture and of 


ith the 


odern 


it of n 


ympared w value of a genuine 





I further say that I have read the affidavits of Pierre A. 


Gemiuinder, Jr., verified and annexed 
as 


therein mentioned 


at 


the violoncello 


examined by each of them 


my request 1s 
trument heretofore described as having been 


lefendant by me, and fraudulently repre 
lefendant to be a ‘ Stradivarius.’ ’”’ 
ubstantiation of the 


rre A 


charges made by Mr. Fox, affi 


Josephs, who says: 


f the city, county and State of New 
raged for 40 years past in the experi 


istment and sale of violins, 


ion, 1d 


stringed musical instruments. I 


reful examination and study of violins and 





different makes or kinds, and have been 


consulted in regard to the genuineness of such 
acquainted with a certain make or 
a ‘Stradivarius,’ made at one 


wing | 


as 
eretofore carefully exam 
truments of that certain make or kind. 

time during the month of December or January 
t J]. Beresford I 


of isine in the 


x, the plaintiff herein, brought to my 


city of New York a certain violon 


me to examine the same for the 


yse of ascertaining its make or kind. I made a careful 
id instrument and ascertained, and so re 
» violoncello was of French man- 
the label 


ring the 


reon or mark o 
of a 
instrument 
That the 


amined by me at the request of Mr. Fox 


the value 


yncello, and that such 


iainted with venuine 


an 


wort n good condition, from $3,000 to $5,000. 


time of examination by me not exceeding 


Che affidavit of George Gemiinder, Jr., further empha 


gations of the complainant, as follows: 


sident of the city, county and State of New 


I have been 


for 18 years past engaged in the busi 


ness of construc and selling violins, violoncellos and 


ting 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


with my said business I am well acquainted with violoncellos 
of different makes and kinds. I am well acquainted with a 
certain make or kind of violoncello known as a ‘Stradi- 
varius,’ made many years ago at Cremona, Italy, and 
which is now of great value by reason of its workmanship 
and quality of tone. 

Edward J. Delehanty, attorney for Mr. Fox, recites in 
his affidavit that the summons and complaint in the action 
defendant Flechter or about 
April 11, 1891; that no answer to the cause of action, as 


were served upon the on 
set forth in the complaint, has been interposed by the said 
defendant; that on April 30, 1891, Flechter, through his 
attorney, Benno Loewy, procured from a justice of the 
Supreme Court an order extending defendant’s time to 
answer, which extension has not yet expired. 

That the deponent Delehanty is informed, and verily be- 
lieves, the defendant Flechter is about to depart from this 
State, to wit, to the continent of Europe, and to remain 
That, in substantitation of this state. 
ment, on information, deponent further states that the de- 


fendant has given up his residence in the city of New York, 


abroad indefinitely. 


and has sent his trunks to the Hotel Dam, where he is at 
present stopping with his family. That in THE Musica. 
CouRIER, a newspaper published in the city of New York, in 
its issue dated April 29, 1891, was published a statement 
that Mr. Flechter, the defendant, was preparing to leave for 
Europe with his family. 

Flechter was admitted to bail yesterday afternoon, his 
sureties being Louis Hornthal and Joseph Lewis. 








CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


CuicaGo Orrice Musicat Courier, } 
236 STATE STREET, . 
Cuicaco, May 2, 1891. | 


ADE is reported to be much better and col- 


I 
XN 
lections are also much easier. 


situation was slightly disheartening ; 


were relied on to pay promptly asked for small extensions, 


For a time lately the 


good dealers who 


but we believe this state of affairs is over with, and orders 
are coming in freely and money too. 

Messss. W.L. Thompson & Co. have just issued a new 
in both their 
Mr. W. L. Thompson 
Point Comfort on his 


catalogue and report an excellent business 


Chicago and East Liverpool stores. 

when last heard from was in Old 

wedding trip. 
Mr. Chas. C. 


Piano Company, returned this week from a short Western 


Curtiss, president of the Manufacturers 


trip and brought with him a stock of orders. 
The Ayres & Wygant Company had a large month’s busi 
ness in April, particularly in their wholesale trade. They 
The 


Palace organs are their line of goods and in pianos they 


are now selling organs at the rate of 1,500 per year. 


have an excellent variety to choose from, consisting of the 
Steck, Ivers & 
and the Conover. 
Mr. 
town on a pleasure trip, and while here took occasion to 
of the Chi- 


Pond, Colby, Jewett and Smith & Barnes 


Thos. Goggan, of Galveston, Tex., has been in 
astonish himself with an examination of some 
cago manufactories. 

Mr. M. P. Moller, of Hagerstown, Md., has just finished a 
pipe organ at Ashtabula, Ohio, and is at work on one in 
Holland, Mic h.; he 


the neighborhoood. 


is also making contracts for others in 
Mr. Moller visited the Lyon & Healy 
factory while in Chicago and was very much interested, 
more particularly in the large reed pipe organ now in course 
of construction. 
Mr. J. Howard Foote’s branch store here has increased its 
business this year about 40 per cent. An entire new line of 
mandolins and guitars is now being manufactured by this 
house right in this city, and so far has not been able to keep 
up with the demand. 
The A. H. Whitney Company, of Quincy, III., adjusted their 
loss on pianos by accepting 40 per cent. of the sound values, 
and made an equally satisfactory settlement on the remain- 
der of the damaged stock. This relieves them of all anxiety 
on that score, and enables them the sooner to turn their 
attention to repairing damages and resuming business. 
A small music store for the sale of cheap sheet music and 
small musical merchandise has been opened by Saulfield 
Brothers, at 231 Wabash avenue. They occupy the south 
half of the store. 
Mr. Frank Kranz, salesman of the Knabe Baltimore ware- 
rooms, isin town on a pleasure trip; as he has been the 
guest of Messrs. Lyon & Healy it is probable that he will 
return with a good idea of the wonderful progress and en- 
terprise of Chicago. 
Mr. L. J. 


Music Company, is dead. The business has been and is now 


Coloney, the financial backer of the Denver 


prosperous and will continue in charge of Mr. M. H. Col- 
oney, as heretofore. 

Mr. Louis Dederick, the treasurer of the Manufacturers 
Piano Co. was unfortunate in having his house burglarized 
Thursday night last. Over $100 in cash and a large quantity 


of wearing apparel and silverware were secured by the bur. 





‘ther musical instruments of that class. In connection 








*, Decker, 


is expected in town to-day. 


Mr. W. of Messrs. Decker Bros., New York, 
Mr. M. J. Chase, of Messrs. 
Chase Bros., Muskegon, Mich., was here yesterday. Mr. 
W. W. Kimball is home again from his Southern trip. Mr. 
I. N. Camp is in St. Louis for a brief stay. Mr. W. H. 
Heighton, the treasurer of the Rydman Piano Co., of Des 
Moines, Ia., is in town. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. have enlarged their factory 
premises and have putin several thousand dollars’ worth 
of the finest machinery, and will make everything in their 
own factory that is produced by most piano manufacturers. 

Messrs. Reed & Sons are still at work on a new method of 
constructing pianos, which we think will be very interest- 
ing when completed. They have upward of a dozen pat- 
ents now pending in the Patent Office. 

Another trade dinner is announced for May 23, at the 
Union League Club. No testimonial letters permitted to 
circulate for signature. 


STENCILMONIALS. 
ANY curious inquiries come to this office refer- 


M 


stencils. 


ring to stencils or seeming stencils or supposed 
Someone in Pennsylvania asks : 


RipGeway, Pa., May 6, 1891. 


Editors Musical Courier 
Will you kindly state in your paper whether Peek & Son manufacture 
their piano; also do James & Holstrom make their piano or are these 


makes stenciled ? A SvupscriBer, 


Peek & Son manufacture each and every Peek & 
Son piano, now universally known as the “Opera” 
James & Holstrom should be spelt James & 


Holmstrom, and they make the James & Holmstrom 


piano. 


pianos and under another name they make the Nilson 
pianos. Mr. Holmstrom is opposed to the stencil 
but Mr. James is a great believer in the stencil, and 
he claims that all the great progress made in New 
York and Boston piano manufacturing would not have 
taken place had THE MUSICAL COURIER not inaugu- 
rated and fought its great stencil war. 
* * * 

There are many reasons why we answer stencil in- 
quiries, but our chief reason for doing so is due to 
the fact that we receive letters of inquiry, and that is 
the reason why we answer them. It’s a good reason, 
too. 
a reply: 


This one, for instance, should be answered with 


Newrort, May 6, 1891. 


Editors Musical ¢ 
Will you kindly inform me if either the Wing & Son or the Swick & Co 


ure? 


are genuine piano manufacturers and would you consider either of them a 
Please answer through your paper as I see it every week. 
N. La Rost 


good piano? 
Yours truly, 


Wing & Son are not manufacturers—ergo stencil. 
Swick & Co. the put 
together and called pianos. They openly announce 
and brag that they will put any name on the pianos 
ask them to on their boxes. Of 
course you can readily imagine what kind of trash 


make vilest compilations 


you may stencil 
they make. 

The County Court records of Lucerne County, Pa., 
and the court of Paterson, N. J., tell just what kind 


of a lad Swick is. 





Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusIcAL COURIER.) 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Month ending February 28, 1890. $91,663 


28, 1891... 81,173 
Eight months ending February 28, 1890 1,198,812 
Re “ “ “ 28, 1891 1,068,930 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Aut OTHERS 
ORGANS. PIANOS. aND Parts | ToTALs 
THEREOF. 
No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Mo ending Febru- 
ee el 4990 45) $16,661] $11,075 |$107,266 
Month ending Febru- . 
ase 28. 1891". 1,047 57 16,434 11,241 99,556 
Eight months ending | pis, 
eiRebruary 28, 1800.°| 7,512 419} 142,809] 87,968 | 723,308 
Eight months ending | : 
eiRebruary 28, 1891 "| 10,825 469) 144,865) 112,986 | 944,364 

















—Messrs. Jacob Brothers notify us that F, W. Clark, the dealer at Og- 
den, Utah, who was arrested on their complaint and who subsequently 
escaped, as reported in our last issue, has been recaptured and is now 
safely lodged in the penitentiary. Particulars next week. 

—Mr. George Nembach, of Messrs. George Steck & Co., has just re- 
turned from a very successful trip through the West, where his heart has 
been gladdened by the praise of the Steck piano that met him in every 
direction. Mr. Nembach made some important agreements, of which we 
shall have more to say. 

One of the best examples of daily newspaper pictorial advertising that 
has come to our notice lately is that of Mr. Harry R. Williams, of Detroit, 
who, as most people know, is the agent in that city for the Behr Brothers 
piano. It appeared in the Detroit ‘ Free Press ” on Sunday before last, 





glars. 


Mr. Dederick thinks he has a clue to the culprits. 


and represents the Behr grand distancing its competitors, 
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Wiggins Weakened. 
Confessed and Then He Didn't Have the Nerve to 
Die. 


HE BEGGED ON BENDED KNEE. 


Led Astray by a Girl, He Wrote a Missive to be Read 
When He Was in the Cold Embrace of Death. 
0: 


ight several times here of late, has written a full confession 


all his sins for the past two years and that intensely in 


IVER WIGGINS, the music man, who has 


een brought before the public ina rather compromising 


R 


sting and highly sensational document is in the hands 


estimable wife, at No. 1124 Upper Second street. 
It appears that Mr. Wiggins is not a man of the most robust 
health and that a few days ago he became profoundly im- 
that to 


pressed with the idea his lease of life was about 


c xpire, 
With this conviction, it seems, came a fit of penitence, an 


hour of remorse. The gentleman sat down and he wrote 


to his wife-—-wrote a long, mournful story of his misdeeds, 


and concluded with a tearful appeal for forgiveness. His 


confession, written in German, covered 19 pages of 


potency; but for her subtle agencies, her preternatural 
powers, he had been pure as the mountain daisy that in- 
spired the poet’s song. 
Having assumed the role of revelator, Mr. Wiggins went 
He began 
had laid 


net to entangle his judgment ; how by degrees he had be- 


back just two years in his rather eventful life. 
a 





his story with an account of how Miss 


come helpless in its meshes; how he had struggled and 
writhed to free himself, but how every effort had left him 
deeper in the toils. The power that this young woman ex- 
ercised over his volition was profoundly mysterious to him 
at the time jit was accomplishing his disgrace, and it so 
remained at the moment he was engaged in recording his 
revelations. He said that she had gone to a drug store and 
purchased some queer sort of candy, and that in that candy 
he verily believed lurked the extraordinary property that 
had intoxicated his reason. 

In conclusion Mr. Wiggins very touchingly referred to 
He felt 


that he must die, and before dying he wanted to get right 


the cramped space between him and the tomb. 
down on his knees and howl for pardon. If he was not 
forgiven by his wife for the deplorable errors that had 
characterized the last two years of his life he felt that upon 
‘*crossing over’’ he would not find the golden gates ajar. 


He therefore begged, implored, supplicated her gracious 





manuscript and rehearsed a tale of sin and suffering that 
It told of 


wondrous witcheries; it told how she 


would wring salt tears from a snow man, awa 


man’s wiles, of her 


beckoned with her omnipotent hand, how he had followed, 


how he had fallen. 


Beneath the beam of a radiant face—a face wreathed in 


ripples of laughter—he had forgotten home, his wife, his 
ttle children ; lost in the delicious spell he had wandered 
away from the path of right and been swallowed in the 
ortex of sin. Wailingly the letter ran on, telling how 


rood the writer had meant to be, how good he should have 
He had done 
He 


had been led astray by a woman in whose beck was a magi 





been but for a siren smile, a sylph-like form. 


wrong, but the blame belonged not on his shoulders. 


magnanimity. As a dramatic climax the revelator got off 
something about like this: 
‘*When I’m dead bring —— 


swear to the truth of this confession.’ 


to my coffin and make her 
, 

Just how that would help matters the writer wound up 
without explaining. 

Along with this lengthy recountal of a strong man’s 
weaknesses, Mrs. Wiggins is in possession of some other 
It 
or 


epistolary memoirs of a rather startling character. 
seems that the lady inadvertently opened a_ valise 
private box belonging to Mr. Wiggins, and that there 
to her hus- 
that 


peared to give its victim considerable inconvenience. She 


bundle of letters from Miss 





she found a 


band. These missives were brimful of a love ap- 


advised Mr. Wiggins to do all sorts of naughty things in 
order to become lawfully and exclusively her own. She 
suggested that it would be a capital idea for him to get a 
divorce from his wife and marry her. She believed she 
could be a mighty fine mother to his children and was satis- 
fied that she could train herself to be an exceedingly clever 
The principal fact that stuck out in all the 
was that Miss 


wife to him. 
” 





letters, ‘‘like a sore thumb, was mar- 


velously mashed on Mr. Wiggins. 
And such are the dimensions of this city’s latest sensa- 
tion.—Evansville ‘*Standard,’’ May 4. 


10,000 Pianos 
is a most imposing and dignified number, and to this hon- 
orable distinction the B. Shoninger Company have arrived 
with the current week, and while no formal ceremonial 
marked the important occasion, still the completion of the 
10,000th piano in this particular instance stands for a great 
deal, for it means not only hard work and an enormous 
outlay, but it is the record of a constant conscientious en- 
deavor in a most praiseworthy direction ; for a good piano 
is a work of art appealing to the highest and best in hu- 
manity, and the B. Shoninger Company has labored ear- 
nestly to make every instrument an improvement upon the 


” 


preceding one. ‘‘Improve constantly ’’ is the primal law 
which governs this great factory, and the marvelous suc- 
cess of the Shoninger piano, as seen in their increasing 
manufacturing facilities at New Haven, the doubling of 
their wareroom accommodations, not only at their hand- 
some new store at 96 Fifth avenue, New York, but also at 
225 State street, Chicago—all is entirely due to the careful 
oversight and firm determination to adhere to the same 
same high standard maintained from the beginning of the 
first to the completion of this the 10,%90th Shoninger piano. 
To the active, energetic head of this old and well-known 
house and his associates we extend cordial congratulations, 
which we hope to repeat when they shall have finished 
their first 100,000th instrument. 








THE BIRDS OF SPRING 


+} } 
LI . 


of NEW melodies 


| BERTELING’S 


weary of their songs, would find in our great stock an almost infinite variety 


40,000 kinds of our old music are still called for, and the 


rew are more numerous than the old, 





$2.6 


PHE JOLLY FARMERS, Sargent (4 
HEROES OF '76 (§ 


($1 o 


Cantatas. cts 


their friends will like it » or $o doz.). 


Flutes, Clarinet 
Best Instruments in Existence. 
Established 1848. 


doz.) New, bright, easy, and all jolly farmers 
Trowbridge for the Fourth of July; and 


NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 


8, Oboes, &c, Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. 


Correspondence Solicited 
A. 





NEW FLOWER QUEEN cts., $5.40 doz.) Root for flower time 
Sunday Schools like PRAISE IN SONG (g0cts, or $4.20 doz.), Emerson. SONG WORSHIP (35 cts 
r $3.60¢ Emerson and Sherwin. NEW SPIRITUAL SONGS cts., $3.60 doz.), Tenny and Hoffman, GE O G 
Choirs constantly send for our Octavo Music—8,ooo numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, &c., 5 to8 bad 
h, Send for List 
Organists furnished with Voluntary and other music, and players on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos + 
ther instru ts supplied with appropriate music. Send for lists and information. 27 Unio 
EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for = 


nett 


ALTO, BARITONE and BASS VOICES (§1.s50) is a new and : 





ANY BOOK MAILED, POST PALD, FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. | : 
CU. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York City. | 





THE “MILLER” O8 


Organ of the Day. 





Is the Best and Most Salable 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa 


GAN 











PA. 


KBRELLMER 


PIANO = ORGAN WORKS, 
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Copyrighted. 


}VIOLIN STUDIO 


For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN GO, 


Pneumatic Symphony «se Playing) “Orchestra Grand.” 
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MERIDEN, Conn., April 7, 1891. 


eS Messrs. Wikex & White: 


LISZT, 
WAGNER, a 
—_ aw e ¢ = Most EsTEEMED Sirs—lIt gives 


| ee | . | ‘ 
CHOPI N, ee oe o 8! = me great pleasure to extend to you 
ae my highest indorsement as regards 
wate J 


STRAUSS, | \ . aanoscesessceerrre’*** a your instrument, which I had the 


ROSSINI . i aces Z = pleasure to play and test yesterday. 
| ff H ee ; : : 
= i a = It recommends itself in every re- 


COMPOSITIONS, spect, not alone by its full, fine and 


well balanced tone, but also by its 


With Hundreds of Others, Reproduced to extraordinary fine and scientifically 
Perfection, with well regulated register. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


Pianist to the Court of His Majesty the 


EFFECTS ALMOST EQUAL ; vee % : ’ i \ i Royal Prussian Professor of Music 


—TO AN— Emperor of Austria, &c. 


ORCHESTRA. 


STYLE 600. 
DIMENSIONS, 
Height, 4 feet 9% inches; Length, 4 feet 64 inches; Depth, 2 feet 5 inches, 
Case either in Oak, Walnut or Mahogany. 
SPECIFICATION. QUALITY OF TONE. | MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 
Contains, In Treble, 3 octaves Violina Reeds 8 ft. String-like. Harp Jusiterra—Combination of Violina and Saxophone in Treble 
Melodia =" Full, round. PrincipaAL Forte—Partially opens Shutters in Case. 
Cornettino “ 8 « Characteristic. ‘ ; ‘ 
. . ° as MeEtTRONOoME— Controls speed for self playing music. 
Flute “ 4 « Characteristic. i é 
Re-Rott—Rewinds or returns the music sheet. 


Clarionet « 16 « Clarionet. 
Saxophone “ « Saxophone. Vox Jupnitetta— Combination of Bassoon and Cor Anglais in Bass. 
Piccolo Penetrating, brilliant. Dutcet Bass—Partially opens Contra Bass (Sub-Bass) Stop. 


Clariana “ «  String-like. Grand Organ Swell—Opens all sets of Reeds instantaneously except Clarionet. 


RW WW WH W 


N 


Contains, In Bass, 
Diapason _ « Full, round. Knee Swell—Opens Swell Shutters in Case. 
Cremona “ 8 « Characteristic. ; une E ne, oo ea — 
— heristi Stops In TREBLE—Violina, Flute, Principal Forte, Piccolo, Melodia, Cornettino, 
Bassoon “ « Characteristic. Sp ‘ea 

Saxophone, Harp Jubiletta, Clarionet, Dulciana, Metronome. 


Sub-Bass “ « Full, deep, rich. 
Basset ‘“ « Saxophone |Stops iN Bass—C/lariana, Bassoon, Vox Jubiletta, Cor Anglais, Diapason, 


N 


: 
“ “ Cor Anglais « 4 « Brilliant. Cremona, Bassett, Dulcet Bass, Contra Bass, Dulcetta, Re-Roll 
! 


Every set of Reeds in all our Self Playing Organs are operated by the Keyboard, as well as every se¢ is brought into use also by the 
automatic or self playing attachment, whereby the full power of the instrument is obtained if used either way. 





Catalogue containing various combinations of these instruments sent to any address upon application. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
Wm. Mylius, 12 Union Square, New York. 
Lyon, Potter & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Wilcox & White Organ Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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Important Invention. 


An Adjustable Piano Mute, 
New York, May 9, 1891 
Wu 1! Courier 
will no doubt interest you, as also the read- 


iper, to learn of my invention, 


ke di tor 


r" 


‘the ad 


your valuable | 


ers of | 


piano mute,’”’ which has just been patent- 


about to be exhibited here. 


usta ble 
ed and is now 
The 
ftens the tone of the piano as to render it inaudible, ex- 


ept to the player or those quite near the instrument, with- 


mute is designed for use in piano practice, and so 


affecting the touch. 


levice is beneficial to students in many ways, as they will 


out action or 


less nervous by the softened or muted tones, which 


yecome 
it the same time lead to acuteness and delicacy of ear. 
Another result of the use of my invention is that it saves 


the wear of the piano, more than doubling its durability, 


ind preserves its full, round tone. 


lhe contrivance consists of a bar or slat of wood from 


wh 


ich an apron of flexible felt is suspended in such a man- 


Practice with such a | 
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| will wear them out, while the original quality of tone is 


preserved. The bar or slat is held in place by (or attached 
to) brackets fastened on the pianoin such a manner as to ob- 
viate any cutting into the piano or in any way marring its 
appearance, so that no sign or mark could be noticeable 
that such an attachment had ever been on the piano. The 
slat is operated by means of a lever, so that the mute can 
be used or thrown off at the will of the player. 

Similar contrivances for softening the tone of the piano 
have been applied to their respective pianos by Behr Broth- 


| ers, Ivers & Pond, Hardman, Sohmer, Hallet & Davis, Meh- 


lin and Bush & Gerts, all of which are patented and can 
only be had by purchasing one of the instruments of the 
above named makers. The advantage of my invention, 
which you will observe I call an ‘‘adjustable piano mute,” 
is that it can be applied to amy upright piano, no matter of 
what make. 


Many dealers in pianos thoughout the country, no doubt, 
have been puzzled how to overcome the talking points of 


| their competitors who are agents or handle such pianos 


having a ‘‘ piano muffler,’”’ ‘* soft stop,”’ ** bell stop,’’ ‘* harp 


place of one of the other pedals during his performance, 
thereby spoiling the effect of the music. In some pianos 
the player has to keep the foot constantly on the third 
pedal (a great inconvenience) in order to use the damper, 
while with my contrivance he has both feet free to use the 
other pedals. 

Upon examining my mute you will see for yourself that 
it is more durable than anything of the kind heretofore 
produced ; cannot get out of order and will be indorsed by 
all musicians and especially by piano tuners, who often 
complain that where the dampers are built in pianos they 
have to be removed in order to tune the instrument, mak- 
ing them liable to get loose and in the course of time to 


rattle. S. FREIDENRICH, 215 East 126th street. 








Annual Meeting. 
HE annual meeting of the Moline Pipe Or- 
gan Company was held at the company’s office Tues- 
day for the election of a board of directors. The new board 
is composed as follows : 


J. Lancashire, M. R. Metzgar, 











ner that the felt lays close to the strings and intervenes | stop,’’ or ‘‘ piano damper.’’ My invention covers all the | O. Marshall, E. Harris. 
between them and the hammers. The hammers become | improvements or advantages of former devices, and is far The board organized as follows: 
worn out, as each time they strike the strings they are | superior to most of them in many ways. Some contri- President—J. Lancashire. 
ightly cut by them. By having the felt intervene they | vances are operated by a third pedal, and it frequently Vice- President—O. Marshall. 
ire not affected in the least, and no amount of practicing | occurs that the player will accidentally depress that in Secretary and Treasurer—M. R. Metzgar. 
THE AUTOMATON PIANO. 
— or. 
| N pla t Automaton Piano before the American public, the manufacturers feel | tires, but, like a slave, is ever ready at the command of its master; and it needs only to 
that t t laiming this to be one of the most marvelous inventions of | be known in the world of music to become a public favorite. 
t ent The Automaton Piano Player can be attached to any piano without affecting its 
It i v more than one hundred years since the piano was invented. From time to | appearance or in any way interfering with its use in the ordinary manner. 
time hundre of patents have been obtained, covering points of detail—each, possibly For concerts, parties, hops, receptions, dinners, and for the music lover who is con- 
mprovement—and helping to bring the piano of to-day to its present state of per- | stantly regretting his inability to play, it will prove invaluable. 
fect | The field for this invention is not limited to the vast number of pianos now in use. 
During the past forty years many attempts have been made to produce a self playing | Thousands of music lovers, themselves unable to play, will now, by buying an Automaton 
| All h attempts have hitherto failed; and indeed the task was no easy one. | Piano, be able to gratify and cultivate their taste for music. 


OPEN, WITH 





MUSIC INSERTED.) 


(CLOSED, READY FOR PERFORMANCE.) 





AUTOMATON ATTACHMENT, fitted to any Piano, $125.00. 


PIANOS MAY BI 


| ‘ entor { \utomaton 





ta ect self playing piano 
nechanism t { tet eys, but to produce 
ita n ot eT w y ls, to I 
re n, to 1 iriation ; a musician. The in 
‘ é ymt 
W } t be I t rhapsody or a Strauss waltz the 
f the tatic is as perfect, both as t 
il ¢ en It i 
reat artist 
The Aut iton I 10 will play any piece of musi 


ORDERED OF ANY MAKE OR GRADE, AND WILL BE 
Piano is due the credit of havin 


it was not only necessary to devise 
in instrument ¢hat would play musically and 
lay any composition with the same feeling, ex- 
ventors of the Automaton Piano 
isician who hears it play will indorse this statement. 
‘* Automaton ”’ 
) expression and tempo, as the most 


impossible to distinguish its performance from that of a 


that was ever written. 


g produced the first 


portant help. 


is called upon to | shown in Cut 1. 


It never 





rooms of the company. 


To those having the time 
3y familiarizing some of the most difficult masterpieces (which the average 


approved mechanical principles. 
board, is out of sight, and adapted to be drawn out for the insertion of the music, as 


is reclosed (see Cut 2) and the automaton is ready for its task. 
of ten years can manipulate it) may be produced either by hand, foot or electricity. 
Further particulars may be had and inspection is invited at the offices or show- 


FURNISHED IN ANY SPECIAL WOOD OR STYLE. 


and inclination to learn, the ‘‘Automaton”’ is a most im- 


amateur is unable to execute) it will undoubtedly perform a not unworthy part in the 
musical education of the people. 
The Automaton Attachment is simple and its construction is based on the most 


It consists of a small drawer which fits under the key- 


After placing therein the composition it is desired to perform, the drawer 


The motive force (a child 


AUTOMATON PIANO CoO., 


26 and 28 Vesey Street and 1199 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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BEHR BROS. & COMPANY. 


CONCERT GRANDS, 





Parlor Grands «Upright Pianos. 











MAIN RECEPTION ROOM BEHR BROTHERS’ WAREROOMS. 


BEHR BROS. & COMPANY, 


BEAR BROS!’ HALE, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Freund Case. 


‘is preliminary hearing in the case of John 
{ . 

(uigg on the charge of misappropriating $1,000 of the funds 
of the Publishing Company, was 
continued before Police Justice Meade at the Essex Market 
Freund was repre- 


Freund, arrested on the complaint of J. Travis 


** American Musician ”’ 
Police Court last Thursday at 3P. M. 
sented by Benno Loewy as counsel, Mr. Quigg by David M. 
Newburger. 

General Horatio C. King, president of the company, was 
He testified that the ‘* Ameri- 
can Musician’’ Publishing Company of New Jersey, the pres- 


the only witness of the day. 


ent corporation, was organized under the laws of New Jer- 


sey, to avoid the heavy taxes on corporations imposed in 
this State, early in March, 1890, with the following stock- 
holders, besides the witness: Lindley Murray, John C. 
Freund, J. Travis Quigg, Stephen Fiske, D. Blakeley, Miss 
Mrs S. 


whom he could not remember, who 


Gilmore and someone else 
John 


or Roderick, Patrick 
had 10 shares. 
C, Freund was elected general manager, and as such had 
of Checks 


were signed by Freund in that capacity. 


the check books and account books. 


charge 


Mr. NewsukGer—What has become of the property of 
the « orporation ? 
Mr. Lozewy—I object. A specific charge has been made 


and the books and checks have been called for. 
Mr. Newburger smiled and withdrew his question before 
a ruling was made. Mr. Loewy then asked General King if 
h 
" 


cial 


had brought the books and papers which his subpcena 
ed for. The witness said he had brought all that were 
He had last seen the check book at the 


He had never looked 


session 


in his p 


office of the ‘* American Musician.”’ 
into it, 
Mr 


although he supposed it was open to inspection. 
Loewy then resumed his questions. 

Ilow much cash capital was contributed to the cor- 
A. 


Where is the stock book of the corporation ? 


poration ? None, so far as I know. 


A.—At 
my ollice, 
Mr. I 


been p 


of it because the book had not 


General King said his subpaena did not 


oewy made a time 


roduced 
it Mr 


call for Loewy took up the subpoena, read it and 


found out that the witness was right. 


().—Were there any meetings of the company up to 
October, 1890? A.—There were two or three. The first 
neeting was held March 25, when the organization was 
verfected and the stock issued, and Freund was made 


manager, myself president, and Mr. Quigg treasurer and 


ecretary. I recall no other formal meeting until some 
three months ago 

().—What was the capital of the old New York company ? 
\.—It was $10,000. That company, known as the New York 
‘American Musician ’’ Publishing Company, was organized 

1887. Freund was general manager of that and the new 

ympany in December, 1890 

().-Is it not a fact that both corporations were John C, 
Freund 

Mr. Newsurcer—I object. It makes no difference as to 
proof of the charges who controlled. It is incompetent 
and irrelevant. 

Mr. Lorwy—We propose to show that there was only a 
paper corporation and nothing paid in. 

Mr. NewburGerR—I don’t care what you propose. I 
propose to conduct the case according to the rules of 
eviagence, 

Justice Meade told the witness to go on with the state- 
ment. General King then said: ‘No, I can’t say that he 
Freund] was running this corporation, except that he dis- 
regarded everything that the trustees desired. We reposed 
the greatest confidence in Mr, Freund’s integrity and ability 

id certainly, as president, I did in him and in Mr. Quigg. 
| relied on Mr. Quigg to see that Mr. Freund did nothing 


This statement made Freund, who had taken up a posi- 


to his 


counsel, turn scarlet, while Mr. Newburger 


miled sarcastically. 
- What did you pay for your stoc k? A.—I held 25 
ires of stock in the new company, given me for services 
had rendered from time to time. I had acted as attorney 
ind insel for the old company without a cent of pay. 
(.—Did not Freund borrow money on notes on his own 
account? A.—From hearsay, yes. He got frequent assist- 
ance from mé No, it was not common talk that Freund 
was making money ‘he most I have known of the man- 


igement of » paper is since Freund wrecked it. 


from Freund? A.—I received one letter of resignation, 
conditional on getting rid of Mr. Quigg. 

This letter was dated October 18, 1890, and was marked 
for identification. 

Q.—Did you not receive two notes for $250 from Freund 
at the time of change from the old to the new company ? 

A—Yes, for my stock in the old company. I never signed 
a check or note that I know of for the new company. I in- 
dorsed some of Freund’s notes on which $500 was raised for 
the new company. The ‘‘American Musician’ was a suc- 
cessful paper at the time of the change [in March, 1890]. 
It had a circulation of some 3,000* copies and it had a hand- 
some and lucrative income from its advertising. On the 
basis of that income the capitalization of $100,000 of the 
new company was less than was warranted. There should 
have been good dividends on the stock, from $10,000 to 
$15,000. 

©.—It had been built up by the New York Company ? 
A.—Yes. It was owned by Freund Quigg, Fiske and my- 
self. Q,—When did Freund, cease to be manager? A.— 
December 6, 1890. A meeting of the trustees was held 
then, when a settlement was made with Freund. I had 
read a letter written by Freund to Quigg. It was a wail 
of despair, showing the hopeless condition of the company. 
Freund had $730 out in kiting checks, and if those could be 
made good he would resign as manager. A check for $730 
was delivered to him to get him out of the company ; it 
was delivered to him at the subsequent Saturday meeting. 
I indorsed the check, making it payable to John C, Freund 
as manager, 

Mr. Lorewy-—Oh, King, you are off your base about that. 

The witness—No, I am not. That was the cause of the 
whole trouble, because the check was made payable to 
Freund as manager. When he presented it at the bank and 
told them he was no longer manager, the bank refused to 
take it. .So I indorsed it to Quigg, who made it over to 
Freund. 

Mr. Lokwy—You are mistaken. 

The witness—I’ll bet $100 to a bald head that I am right. 





| lished it. 





) Did you not 


ceive several letters of resignation 


Mr. Newburger, who now cross-examined General King, 
asked him whether the corporation published the ‘* American 
Mr. Loewy objected, saying : ‘* That is one of 
It may turn out that Freund and Quigg pub- 


Musician,”’ 


the issues. 


GENERAL KinG—I hope so, as I am threatened with suits 
on those notes. 

Mr. Logwy—We claim that there was no such thing as 
a New Jersey corporation. 

GENERAL K1nc—Thank God ! 

Mr. Loewy—There may have been a partnership, where 
there was a liability not so criminal as the negligence of 
the president and directors. 

Mr. NEWBURGER—That defense is not a new one; it is 
the old, old story. (To the witness.) Did that $100,000 of 
stock represent a fair value ? ; 

GENERAL Kinc—I thought so then and do now. 

().—Did the old paper need contributions to carry it on? 
A.—No. 

©.—Freund was the manager? A.—Yes, entirely. His 
honesty was relied on. The paper was self sustaining 
then. 

©.—Did you know of any fact against Freund’s manage- 
ment at the time of settlement ? [December 6, 1890.] A.— 
About a week before I learned of his letter to Quigg, and 
found that without the knowledge of anyone the paper had 
been brought to a hopeless condition through Freund’s 
mismanagement. Itwasa great surprise to us. Upon that 
I made up my mind it was not wise for Freund to continue 
to manage the paper. 

©.—The company has suspended publication? A.—Yes, 
and there are judgments against it. 

©.—At the time of the settlement you were aware of this 
state of affairs? A.—No. He [Freund] said that there 
were certain exchange notes out, for which he held himself 
responsible, and if he could have the money to pay those 
he would retire. 

By Mr. Loewy—Who made the reputation of the old New 
York company? A.—Mr. Freund had a great hand in it. He 
had Mr. Fiske and Mr. 
Quigg. 


Mr. Loewy read a letter of General King’s to Freund, of | 


brilliant and able assistants in 





* At this very time, as the files of the ‘*American Musician" show, 
Freund was claiming a circulation of 10,000 and thereabouts. The state- 
ment was what newspapers call a lie. The whole scheme, like all 
Freund's schemes, was based upon an aggregation of infamous lies and 
misrepresentations, and money was secured from the music trade on the 


October 20, 1890, in answer to Freund’s conditional resigna- 
tion of October 18, in which he refused to accept the place, 
adding that Freund’s resignation would ‘* mean death to 
the ‘ American Musician.’ ’’ 

‘*I did not then know of any misappropriation.” 

Mr. Loewy—Doyou know of any misappropriation now ? 
A.—I have heard of a good many things. I don’t think you 
want to go into that. 

Justice Meade, however, wanted to know all about it, 
so General King proceeded : 

“I did not know that there were any other instances of 
obligations when Freund said to me that except $2,500 that 
$730 was the whole debt of the paper. He did not state the 
truth. If I had then known it he would not have got that 
statement from me in that letter. 

Mr. Lorewy—Is it not a fact that the paper wasrun by a 
A.—I don’t think Iwas a dummy, but 
I was a damned fool. 


lot of dummies ? 


Justice Meade suggested that the books of the company 
should be produced. Mr. Loewy pretended to be anxious 
to have them. 

Mr. NEWBURGER—Oh, you shall have them; don’t be 
alarmed. 

General King said that Freund and Quigg owned about 
eleven-twelfths of the stock of the company, and they have 
had charge of the arrangement of salaries. 

By Mr. Loewy.—Did not Freund and Quigg draw about 
as they pleased for their salaries? A.—I don’t know any 
thing about it. 

Q.—Did not Freund draw regularly ? 
it irregularly, and a good deal that he shouldn’t. 

By Mr. NeEwsurGER—Did not Mr. Quigg pay $4,000 for 
the old paper when he got it from the Music Trade Union? 
A.—I don’t remember. 

The certificate for 100 shares of stock given as collateral 
by Freund for his note for the $1,000 raised in June, 
1890, was put in evidence by Mr. Newburger, despite Mr. 


A.—A good deal of 


Loewy’s objection that the stock book would be the best 
evidence. 
General King testified as follows : 

‘¢ The 100 shares of stock were issued to John C. Freund 


The point of the objection came out when 


to secure a loan for the benefit of the ‘ American Musician. 

Mr. Loewy moved to strike out the words ‘for the 
benefit of the ‘American Musician. 
ruled, 

GENERAL KinGc— The stock of the company had all been 
issued except 300 shares, which were kept as treasury stock. 
Thomas J. Quigg came to me on the date of issue of those 
100 shares and said that Freund wanted 100 shares of the 
300 issued to him to secure a loan of $1,000 needed for the 
paper and that he would sent down his own certificate for 
2,320 shares to have the 100 deducted and a new certificate 
of 2,220 issuedtohim. Hecould not find his certificate then 
he had told Quigg, but would send it down as soonas found. 


’” The point was over- 


I demurred to issuing the 100 shares since I did not have 
the other by which to make the transfer. I finally did so, 
however, on Quigg’s urging the need of the paper [the 
‘*American Musician ’’]. 

By Mr. NewpurGer—Has Freund ever found that certi- 
ficate for 2,320 shares? A.—Not to this day, so far as I 
know. That 100 shares was treasury stock and has never 
been returned. 

Justice MEADE—Have you ever asked Freund about the 
return of the certificate? A.—Yes, but it was never found. 
If Freund had returned the 2,320 certificate, 1 would have 
taken out the 100 shares and given him a certificate for 
2,220 shares. I expected to get the 100 shares back, as it 
was treasury stock, and was issued for the benefit of the com- 
pany. 

By Mr. Lozewy—When the settlement was made with 
Freund on his retirement as manager December 6, 1890, did 
he not turn over to the company the 2,320 shares of stock? 
A.—When he received the 100 shares he had a total of 
2,420. He returned in settlement 2,320 shares. He still 
has the 100 shares of treasury stock. He could claim the 
100 now if it were not a collateral for a loan. 

Mr. Loewy moved that on the testimony of General King 
the complaint be dismissed. Justice Meade promptly de- 
nied the motion. The case was adjourned to Thursday, May 
14, at11 A.M. Mr. Loewy informed the court that he un- 
derstood that application had been made for other warrants 
for Freund’s arrest, and asked that these might be served 
so as not to inconvenience his client. Mr. Newburger de- 
clared that all proceedings against Freund would be open 
and above board, and that Mr. Loewy need not feel exer- 





strength of the same 


cised on that score. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES. 








They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO C0. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Keller Bros, Upright Pianos weaver oncaw ano prawo co. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR PRACTICAL SERVICE IN YORK, PA. 


THE CONCERT HALL, PARLOR OR STUDIO. ee PSALTERY. 
Dey CLAVICEMBALO. 








VIRGINAL. 


THE ONLY PERFEOT ae SPINET. 


HARPSICHORD. 


SOFT PEDAL PIANO teil CLAVICHORD. 


IN THE WORLD! L , = One of the greatest steps in the history of the 
| y pant 9 Pianoforte is the Screw Stringer, an improved method 

tt of holding the strings, invented and patented in 

1883 ab Mason & Hamlin, and which has proved so 


Paar Mig. C9508 23g 


Is fast becoming as famous as the 


42 to 50 W. 67th STREET, NEW YORK. = acon & HAMLIN ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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F. BESSON « CoO., | 
London, England, | 
Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth, | 
Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
- line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every | 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and grea ates t care is exercised to procure goods of the finest « aia e 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 
Some of the Many Spec jalties I represent : E. RittersHavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; el ] 1] ) tol ) 
Coiuin-MEzzin, Bere, Ce eaened Violins, Violas and Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ment Over 1,000 Instruments cons tantly in stock. 


Paessatte (Park) and Basse Cebdheibed Viki0d Rows. Standard 
YOU KNOW THAT THE | ' 
Typewriter 


PALACE ORGANS | ae — 
ra nance agile od Sk ae —_ & TREACY, 
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preserve health, 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. Seer ssvemoney, Piano Plates 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., | Senp FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. PIANO HARDWARE, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Avenue D and 11th Street, 


Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. | $07 Bicakwag. NEW YORX. 
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The Trade. 


Wm. J, McLaughlin, of Boston, was in town last week on business, 


The retail warerooms of Krakauer Brothers on Union square are to be | 


enlarged and remodeled 


Birch & Dunbar, 
pianos to Nashville, Tenn 


The Collins & Armstrong Company, of Fort Worth, 
g I 


the agency of the Pease piano 
Mr, J, M. Gallup, of Gal 

week. as were Messrs. is & Armstrong, of 
The Morse String Company, « 


f Westboro, Mass., have just made a shipment of 


up & Metzger, of Hartford, was in town last 
Fort Worth, Tex 


of Jersey City, is to manufacture strings 


| for musical instruments. They are said to have a capital stock of $30,000. 
| John T. Morse, of New York, is the principal stockholder. 





pany, King street west. 


Tex., have taken 





very bitter feeling. 





—The Anglo-Canadian Music Publishers’ Association, Limited, Mr. | 
Sydney Ashdown manager, have closed up their wholesale and retail | Messrs. Geo. Steck & Co., in the loss of his only child. 
sheet music store on Richmond street, Toronto, and transferred their | 
business to the piano warerooms of the Dominion Piano and Organ Com- 


A committee of manufacturers is to discuss the American piano pitch | 


| with a view to establishing a standard. Dwellers in flat houses will urge 


| that they make it as low as possible.—New York “ World.” 
—We extend our sympathy to Mr. Chas. F, Hammerschmidt, with 


—Constant Pierre, one of the professors at the Paris Conservatoire, has 
| just published a book on “The Manufacture of Wind Instruments.”’ 
| **L’Art Musical’ describes the work as one of considerable value and in- 


The A. C. M. P. Association is an English concern and makes a | terest to makers and players on these instruments. 
specialty of protecting English musical copyrights in Canada. 
a considerable number of legal fights involving thousands of dollars and 
It is looked upon as more or less of a * detective 
organization by the rest of the Canadian trade. 


Ithashad | __Mr, James M. Burns, who recently purchased the music business of 
John C. C. Bohlman at Pittsfield, Mass., and also the piano and organ busi- 
ness of Marks Brothers at Ware, Mass., has had a varied experience in 
commerce and finance, having been in the furniture and also in the bank- 
ing business. He is sure to make a success of his new ventures. 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


CHARLES C. Curtiss 
PRESIDENT 


“DIREC TRS 


Wn FOSTER. 
Toner Alle 


Wm \ EWhtetonn, 


eleek t 


CHAS B. ebro 
fice PF est 


lanoet’” ia 


JONN YW. MASON, 
a feet 


Soy" Pits Co. 
CHARLES C-CORNSS. 


BAN 


Lee 








in the market, 


and Southern States, 





Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St.. New York. 
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GEO.P RENT. 


GHIGAGO. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 15x Superior Street, | 
CELICASO. 


Ww. H. BUSH & co. 








| 





2QUHNPR 





WAREROOMS: 243-246 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 





| tosecure a permanent and lucrative position. 


Tra 2G 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 21 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


T= remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged, and in its improved form contains the tollow- 
ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians 01 
this country and Europe: 
A complete history of music. 

2.—A series of six colored chronological charts, the 
ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 

3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
posers, Moritz Moszkowski. 

4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 


| prominent ¢ haracters in music, past and present. 


5 —Carefully prepared analyses of overtwo hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements, 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 


| F hrases. 


8.—Complete Dictionary of Important Musical 
Works, Instruments and Institutions, 

9.—Complete Dictionary of Musical Artists and 
Composers. 

Each Dictions ary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 
lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
introduced exclusively by subscription and is securing 
a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 
literature. The publishers invite correspondence with 
any to whom music is congenial and who may desire 
Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


WILL L. THOMPSON & €0., 


Music Publishers, 





| Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushex Pianos and 


Clough & Warren Organs. 
Agents Wanted. Call or address 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








(@ ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Sina square LP LANOS 
and Square - 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 











FAOTORY : 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
OoOBRIrOAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 
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OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, - 
INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 


PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 








Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICNGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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JUST FINISHED!! 





Finest Finished Piano in America. 
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Our New Style 6 Imperial Grand Upright. 


IMPERIAL 


IN 


© Driginal Design, Perfect Construction, 
BPeurity of Tone, [improved Scale, 
“Bagvenness of Scale. FA eolian Echo Pedal, 
FBRich Appearance. TR] ew Patent Action, 
FA tistic Proportions, © >Drchestral in Volume. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE IN ENGLISH, GERMAN SPANISH OR PORTUGUESE. 


PEEK & SON, 


Cor. Broadway and 47th Street, New York. 






















j . subject of this biographical sketch, Mr. | grm on Baronne street. Blest with an independent wealth 

| Joseph Flanner, who is so widely and popularly | aside from his mercantile issues, loved by a beautiful and 

| K n the t of the South and the entire cyltivated family, and held in the highest esteem by every- 

| ember of the oldest and best known music one who comes in contact with him, his lot seems to be 

| e south of Ohio Rive Messrs. Grunewald Company | fijled with about all the blessings vouched to mortals in 
Limite f New Orleat Mr. Flanner first experienced his | this world. ‘ Orpheus.” 

A ment in t rid in the pretty town of Mr. Flanner will leave New Orleans during the sum- 
| t La 1851. He vw from aeneeee mer to look after the erection of his new building in 
} ° svepiaiaunandl iar mane chargrnectaeels Milwaukee, Wis., where he expects to open a large 
ee aipuatona pagel erst rs reel piano and organ house about October 1 next, as has 
ily respected physician and citizen of |‘ : fois Pe . 
| 1 before removing to Natchitoches, La., been stated in this paper. 
| t descendant from an old Scotch family r 
} w me to Louisiana in 1844. Shortly after arriving : 

\ ite he married a Miss Pauline Roubier, daughter of The Piano Tuner. 
e of the oldest Creole families in Louisiana, who wascon- | We Sayes More Lives by His Skill Than the Life 
| c y birth with the famous and publicly esteemed : 2 a 
! ( f y of France. Thus it Paes that renown and Saving Service. 
| mn attended him from his mater and pater ancestry. HE piano tuner is part of humanity whose | 
| eph Flanner’s earliest years were spent under the virtues have been overlooked and to whom the | 
tuit id euidance of the fathers at the Jesuit College at 7 
: : requisite degree of human gratitude has never been ac- 
Le There he was regarded as promising the : ¥% cae cee : ; 
corded. In his own unpretentious way he rescues more 
‘ . = ras isd attended his subsequent « ere people from untimely deaths, perhaps, than the life saving 
_ ce lin the highest a em by his vagal sot neg marine corps, and does more to make life worth living, or 
f ind eon intelligence nad sunny dlapeatmon. sn 8006 at least to subdue the inharmonious elements, than even 
ge of thirteen he was sent to France, waere ne the combined forces of the Salvation Army. 
: s educational career at the Lycée Imperial - Of course his power in this direction, like the ability of 
| " ; wom which institution be graduated wits high Seattle’s aldermen, is limited. He may remedy an instru- 
; ta pi ae paps corEbrebias _— a mental disorder, but he cannot prevent the ear splitting 
ou paired to | ole ylytechnique, a celebrated : : 

_ epg tame ag a sii sith Alan discords which arise from purely extraneous causes. He 
| . _ 2 : can never control the uncurbed enthusiasm of the new be- 
q brea Ric out of the Franco ayuesian war, when he retired ginner, who executes—‘‘executes’’ is the word—‘ Tann- 

te Lubeck, smtearend Se ee acquit | hauser” before she can rightly finger the scales, and of 
ig the German language. Equipped at this time with s whom the poetaster sings like this : 

n ind solid education, he began his European and a si ly 

Continental tours, visiting all sections of Europe, traveling Sieoieseia ae se 
is f rth as Norway and Sweden, and South along the And the street cars take another street 
Me inean coast and through Spain He watched with When Katie begins to play. 
s fine perceptive faculties the habits, customs and modes The 5,000 pianos in this city would render the city 
fe of all these people, and returned to his native State | 4 veritable pandemonium of discordant noises were it 

) ina in 1873 laden with an abundant and elabo- | not for the beneficent piano tuner who stepped into the 

fu f information on European life. He cast his first | preach as if in behalf of divine and human law and order 

ercial experience in New Orleans with a cotton ship- | and accords some opportunity for harmonious sounds. 
with whom he remained three years. The love rhe city charter, odd to relate, contains no provision for 
: however, shortly mastered his aspirations for a | the punishment of those who abuse, by assault and battery, 
m¢ tile career in the line of cotton and he entered the | the instrument which constitutes an ornament and is in- 
essful music house of Louis Grunewald & Co., | tended for a comforting luxury to almost every home. But 

‘ is exercised his vast experience and fine learn- | the Supreme Court would doubtless throw the provision out, 

! rte years just as it threw out the Seattle police court, on the first 
I 876 Joseph Flanner allied himself matrimonially } provocation, so that the common people—and the 65,000 
e through the marriage of Mr. Grunewald’s souls of the Queen City—may well turn to the piano tuner 

te a lady of rare culture and a great social | and exclaim: ‘Our hopes are all in thee!’’—as far as | 

i th the clite of this section. This union has been | pianos go. 

t fan f four lovely children. Their beautiful rhe piano tuner is not necessarily a great artist, nor even 
t. Charles avenue is socially one of the brightest | a good player, but to be a good tuner knowledge and ex- 
the South, a land noted for its hospitality and | perience must be necessary, and he must possess a degree 
Mr. Flanner is no less popular among his em- | of common sense to enable him to meet the requirements 
| ind business associates than he is with his most in- | arising from so complex an instrument. 
t friends and with those who know him best. His ‘*Some people are naturally adapted to the art,’’ ob- 
ialifications are of the highest order, and he is as | served a prominent dealer in pianos the other day, ‘while | 





Joseph Flanner. 
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warm a friend as he is a successful business man. He has 


charge of the extensive piano and organ warerooms of his 


| 


others could work at it all their lives and still not be able 
totune a piano properly. Their hearing is not delicate 
enough and their sense of touch not sufficiently developed. 
After a man gets the theory of tuning he should take about 
three years for a practical education of his hand and ear, 
so that he can tell by striking a key why it is out of order, 
and then, if he operates for a time under the supervision 
of a first-class tuner, he is apt to achieve very good success 
in the tuning field, 

‘‘The piano is an instrument of extreme sensibility, and 
although pianos do not get out of tune so easily now as 
formerly, because they are better made, with stronger 
the the 


strings, yet the causes are numerous which make neces- 


frames and heavy plates to support strain of 


sary the occasional visits of the piano tuner. For instance, 





the strings get out of tune by contraction and expansion of 
| the materials used in its construction and by the stretch of 
the strings, and unless the tuner is called the pitch contin- 


ually gets lower and lower and the tone loses its brilliancy. 

‘* Especially in musical colleges, where children begin- 
ning to learn practice for eight hours mostly on the middle 
| strings, the piano wears unevenly and is quickly beaten 
out of tune. Exposure to damp air and draughts will cause 
| the strings to rust and the keys to stick; hard and un- 


reasonable pounding, which is not playing, may put a piano 


out of tune. The greatest abuse with which a piano has to 


contend, according to the best authorities, is the ex posure 
This 


causes the wood parts to shrink and the sounding board to 


to dry heat from furnaces and anthracite stoves. 


relax and lose its power, the action rattles and the whole 


instrument becomes inharmonious and discordant. 

‘‘Most people let their pianos go until the ear cannot 
tolerate them, but a piano requires constant attention, and 
where the changes of the season are marked ought to be 
When the tuning is occa- 


tuned at least four times a year. 


sional and not regular, either the spring, after the fires are 
extinguished, or the early winter, after they are well under 
way, is the best time for tuning, for then the piano is least 
subject to climatic changes. 

‘“‘As in every other occupation in life, there are bad 
tuners among the piano tuning fraternity, A bad tuner 
can spoil a piano by springing the tuning pins and tamper- 
ing with the action. They make levers of the pins, spring- 
ing them back and forth to increase or lessen the tension of 
proper 


the strings, instead of turning the pins in the 


manner. A majority of so-called tuners, sad to relate, per- 


form their work in just that way; so that when once a 
family gets a first-class piano tuner they should rivet him 
to their appreciative service with considerate remuneration 
and beware of the newly hatched piano tuner.’’—Seattle 
‘* Telegraph.”’ 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo. N.Y. 


a We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 








we are not represented. 














CARL RONISCH. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS. 


By Appointment to the Royal Court. Royal Coun 





ESTABLISHED 184 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. Decorati 


Courts. Testimonials from Great Aut 





IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 






cillor of Commerce. 





ons from Foreign 
horities. 
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WEBER, WEBER | 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 
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Ex 
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NT 


Fifth Ave., cor. of VYi7.Sixteenth St., 
~NEW + YORK.+ 





{PLETE STOCK 


| pope Supe Bells an runners Traps 


STANTLY Kept on Hann, 
AL pe XYLOPHONE SOLOS. 
)These Solos are not published and always create great 
“enthus iasm wherever played.) | 
We guarantee our instruments to keep in tune and 
| give entre satis tection, Send for circulars and cata- 
| loguesto 


No. 234 Third Avenue, New York City, N. Y, 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW + YORK. ¢ 





(vf "GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHTS a 
~ PIANO FORTE ACTION. 7s 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAI se 


"Cong Mass: 


sCBACON 


lateRAVEN & 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 224 St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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RENTS 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. \& 


WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., | 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


(ne Moment, Please! 


H. N. Cornett & Co. 
tion for a moment, that’s all 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 








solicit your atten- 


This card is to announce that the Cornett 
Piano is an established and recognized fact. 
The piano is Right, the price is RIGHT, 
you will be RIGHT in looking further into 
this matter. 


and 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


The factory is located at 503-7 West 21st 











NEW YORK 
| t ted 
Bole eeee and Cook? =: 26 Warren St., New Yorke ' street, New York City. 


States and Canada, 


5 to 135 Raymond St. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
171 Broadway. 12 
jactory, 


ls 


Address all New York communiestions te the Manuf 


210 State Street. 
Breeklyu 


1 UOC 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapeury Music Hatt, 


290 & 292 Fulten St., 





PIANOS 


WITH THR 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished om 
Application. 


GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


™s 7 — me ay] 


FACTORIES: 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 





BERLIN, SO., 


psiager Sa Strasse 121, 


o ND THE 


World Renee al U sntuled 


LOWENDALL 


OIL AMBER ARTIST 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 
To be had at all Leading Musi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 


oirticulars ONLY 7 


Full 











JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Extraordinary Fiddles. 
From the London “ Telegraph.” 

T would be curious to ascertain the opinions 
| of collectors of musical instruments as to what is con- 
sidered to be, or to have been, the most extraordinary fid- 
dle in the world. Some experts might give their votes in 
favor of the lute with which Orpheus charmed the brutes 
and won back Eurydice from Tartarus; but there is an un- 
certainty among the cognoscenti as to whether the instru- 


ment from which the classic minstrel evoked his ravishing 


music was a violin, lyre or harp. Paganini’s fiddle was un- 
deniably a most wonderful instrument, or, at least, the ac- 
complished artist was able to do some very marvelous things | 
with it; but the superstitious Southern Italians always de- | 


red that there was a fiend imprisoned in its interior, and 
now pathetic and now furious chords conjured up by the 
master’s bow. 

These were either fabulous or legendary fiddles; but, 
from the point of view of eccentricity of structure, the 
iry of experts might perhaps decide that the most extra- 
rdinary instrument of the viol kind as yet submitted to 
public rfotice was a double bass which formed the subject 
matter of a lawsuit just decided at the Leigh County 

yurt lhe plaintiff's claim was for tuition in manufactur- 


ing violins and in playing upon them when made, and ac- 


to the plaintiff's showing the defendant had 

profited to a remarkable extent by the lessons which he had 
received It is stated that he succeeded, after three weeks’ 
sedulous labor, in fabricating a double bass which had a 
1t in its interior and a cart shaft for a neck, affixed, 

by the way, at the wrong end of the instrument—a draw- 


hich might, perhaps, have been diminished had the 
performer stood on his head while he played. The strings 


to this singular double bass were the discarded catgut 


ropes of an eight day clock, and the size of the portentous 
instrument, when completed, was so vast that the door- 
wavy of the room proved too narrow to allow this wonder 


of the world to be taken from its seclusion and exhibited 
in the open 


Why, however, it may be asked, was not the doorway en- 


is wailing supplications for freedom were due the | 


| on spinets, organs, viols and violins who flourished at | silken strings; and Sir Joseph Banks saw a fiddle in Iceland 
| Warbeck, in Flanders, toward the end of the sixteenth | with four copper strings and frets. 

| century, who was called Martin Chastelan, and was born Possibly, could the heaven born “luthier” of Leigh only 
It must be admitted that the circumstance of there | get his double bass out of the too exiguous studio in which 
he built it, and go on tour with the product of his genius, 
he might achieve very brilliant success. The meaning of 
the glue pot in the centre of the instrument might be ex- 
plained, and the position of the cart shaft neck at the bot- 
tom instead of the top of the machine amply vindicated. 
Although the fiddle is in the enjoyment at the present mo- 
ment of universal popularity, and lady violinists are almost 


blind. 
being a glue pot in the stomach of the extraordinary 
double bass is somewhat perplexing. 





Was the glue pot—fertile cause of conflagration in 
cathedrals and in theatres—accidentally left in the abdo- 
men of the extraordinary fiddle or placed there by design? | 





In Australia it is said to be occasionally necessary to pour | 
a pailful of boiling water into the interior of a piano before | 


| . 
it is played upon, the object of the hot bath being to kill | aS numerous and as accomplished as male executants, a 
the snakes and the white ants which may be lying ‘per- 


new sort of double bass, played upon by a self taught 
It may be that the inside of the Dragonetti might create a furor among the connoisseurs. 
If this extraordinary fiddle had only been produced in the 
days of the Sultan Mahmoud, and taken to Constantinople, 
its triumph would have been assured. 





dus ’’ in the instrument. 


wonderful fiddle was troubled with black beetles or Cana- | 


dian bugs, or some other insects habitually incident to tim- | 


ber, and that the idea of the heaven born ‘‘luthier’’ was to 
attract the noxious creatures to the glue and fix them | The Padishah in question engaged an orchestra of Italian 
Would not | instrumentalists, conducted by Mr. Donizetti, the brother of 


there ; but then glue has a habit of drying up. 
the famous composer of the ‘‘ Puritani.’? When the Sultan’s 


a pot of treacle have served the artist better? In deciding | 
on the merits of the case the learned judge observed that | "¢W band played for the first time before His Majesty, they 


the balance of evidence was in favor of the hypothesis tried for full two hours to soothe the Caliph’s ears with 
selections from the works of all the great Italian and Ger- 
The Sultan 


Mahmoud only yawned and scowled; and in the time of 


' 
that the plaintiff had not ‘instructed ’’ the defendant in the | 


man composers. But their labor was in vain. 


art of making violins ; but as regards the question of the 
tuition given in playing on the fiddle his honor took a | 
different view, and he gave judgment for the plaintiff for | the formidable destroyer of the Janissaries a fiddler whose 
£3 16s., allowing 3s. 6d. on a counter claim for work done. feats with his bow failed to please was in danger of having 
- : , , . ,. . ,| his neck encircled by a bowstring of a different kind. 
If it be permissible to read between the lines of a judicial iegpees « - 
‘ ; ; ss | Their instruments being exhausted by long exertion, the 
decision, it might be thought that the learned judge at | . : ER 3 
fiddlers took to tuning their violins again, with the usual 


Leigh was speaking somewhat ironically when he ab- horsibiy discordant raealis EPR E™ op eee Satie w 

ieee dis di esults. ‘‘Mashallah!’’ exclaime 2 
solved the defendant from the responsibility of paying for | . ‘ Wig 
; ; ‘ ‘ ete Commander of the Faithful; ‘‘that is indeed atune! Let 
instruction in the art of manufacturing violins, and that “ : mgr ; . 
: a : | the Giaours play it again,’’ which they did. Probably the 
his own private opinion was that a double bass would be all ? P a Fe ' ® : ‘Cae 
: , ar ca al | adagio to Mozart’s quartet in C, or Handel’s ‘‘Spara si mio 
the better for not having a glue pot in its inside, and for | ea F ; : . 
atin het : ie nest shamitaicass | caro,’’ would fetch the musical world, satiated with Wagner 
1aving its neck, whether made from a cart shaft or other. | ‘ . : 
wise at the right instead of the wrong end of the instru | and yearning for new sensations, were the melodies de- 
ment Still had the defendant been learned in the history | veloped from a gigantic double bass with an inverted neck 
a : s iain Wii -..._.__* | and a glue pot in its inside. 
of the fiddle he might have readin Jean Jacques Rousseau 


a statement that the ancient Egyptians had a violin with , 
two horsehair strings, played upon by a bow strung with | New Publications. 
the same material, and supported on the ground by a tall | ECEIPT is herewith acknowledged of the 





larged to a sufficient extent to permit this almost incredibly | 





p nt double bass to pass When the steamship Great 
Brita was ready for launching at Bristol it was found 
that 1e was too big for the dock in which she had been 
built, and a considerable quantity of brick wall had to be 
pulled down before the unwieldy craft could take to the 
wate! We are not even informed whether the County 
Court judge at Leigh visited the monster fiddle in the studio 

t had been erected ; but in justice to the defendant 
tated that he altogether denied having derived 


t whatsoever from the plaintiff’s instruction in 
the art either of making or playing the double bass. He } 


: 
ived that he had an inborn genius as a fiddle maker, | 
| 


practiced that art, the knowledge of which he 

have evolved—as the German draughtsman did | 

the mel—from his internal conscicusness some five or six 
efore he knew the plaintiff. 

Now, it seems to be universally admitted that such a 

ility as an inherent gift for playing on musical instru- 

nt loes really exist. The almost infant fingers of 


struck spontaneous chords on the spinet, and the 





young Irish gentleman, when. he was asked whether he 
iy the violin, replied that he did not know, but 
it he dared say he could if he tried. Who shall gainsay 
ing Irish gentleman ? The members of the Salvation 
t t is well known, need no instruction in instrumental | 
rhey find it as easy to play as to sing a hymn, and, 
tate of race, the big drum, the accordeon, the | 
t yourine, and even the loud bassoon come quite natural | 
to ther If fiddle playing may be a gift, why not fiddle 


History tells of a certain maker and performer 


iron peg or rest. What was this but a neck fixed the 


following new musical publications : 
Unluckily, 


wrong way? y, however, it happens that Jean 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


| Jacques was somewhat too enthusiastic in his admiration 


of the violin to be accepted as a perfectly trustworthy | Six easy v luntaries for the organ Kate Loder 
Five songs with piano accompaniment from Sullivan’s 


For example, he thought that | 
(Chappell & Co., London, publishers.) 


authority on the question. a 
Adam might have played upon the violin, and that from “Ivanhoe. 

the father of mankind the instrument descended to Noah, | CLAYTON F. SUMMY, CHICAGO. 
from whom it came down to the Egyptians. There are | «At Last My Queen,”’ song..............+F. Siebmann. 


others who hold that the ‘‘crwth”’ of the ancient Britons | . ase { Mary Willard 
; “ , fee a ee eee 7 
was in reality a fiddle played upon with a bow, and that | { Gleason. 
the harp was a much later invention, the Cambrian harpers | «Like Breath of Spring,’’ song........ ..» Horace Ellis. 
having surrendered the fiddle in compliment to the | Songs............ccccccccccestcscsereces Vottorio Carpi. 
Scotch. |**The Clang of the Forge,’’ English 
The plain fact would seem to be that there are fiddles and | SONG ..-+-ceereee + teeeeeeeetesessees Ps Rodney, 


fiddles, and that stringed and bowed instruments have ex- | Summy’s octavo editions : 
{ Horace Ellis and 
“( W. F. Heath. 


ion-cuwe . ++» Horace Ellis. 


(Part songs for mixed voices).... 


isted among nearly all nations, civilized or barbarous, from | 
Bowditch, in his ‘* Mission to 
| 


the very remotest antiquity. 


Ashantee,”’ tells of a native African fiddle made from a (Sacred series—anthem).. 


They Don't. 
W°* have been requested to reply to the fol- 


lowing postal note inquiry : 


calabash, over which was strained a piece of deer skin, hav- | 
ing two large sound holes, one string of cow hair, and a bow 

similarly strung. Sir Austin Layard describes the Bedouins 
who attended him chanting verses to the monotonous tones 
of a one stringed fiddle made of a gourd covered with GoversviLtr, April 27, 1891 
Please let me know at once who makes the Marchall & Smith piano and 


Yours truly, Ep, Tietz. 


sheep skin; while Prince Youssoupoy, in his ‘* Luthomono. | 
graphie,’’ relates having met with wandering orchestras of | oblige 
They don’t make it. They buy their pianos and organs 
That is stenciling. The 
This paper believes 
hollowed out, covered with pieces of bladder, and having | that such a practice is wrong and misleading. The other 
The trade appears 


Persians, Turks and Armenians playing on instruments of 
the violin class, but without its tone or regular form, being | and call them Marchall & Smith. 


commonly made of half gourds or of pieces of wood pianos are stencils in consequence. 


three or four strings. In the ‘Lettres Edifiantes et Cu- | music trade papers think it is correct. 


” 


rieuses,’? mention is made of a Chinese violin with three | to agree with this paper. 








SENSATIONAL! 





JUST OUT! 


FOR TEACHING PURPOSES. 








regu 


long, 1 











Sole Manufacturers, H. PETERS & CO., Leipsic, Germany. 


Pi AW Ra 


4 Octaves, full iron frame, check repeater action, best wire strings, 
lation for putting the Pianett high and down to suit every player, children or grown up people. 


POWERFUL TONE. STRONG BUILD FOR ANY CLIMATE. 


Black case, richly engraved and gilted, double candlesticks. With Top about 3 ft. 9 in. high, 2 ft. 11 in. 
ft. 7 in. deep; without Top, about one foot lower. Highest stand with Top about 4 ft. g in. 
Price from $25 to $40, including packing ; free delivery Hamburg or Bremen. 





WELOLESALERS WW AITTED. 





4 WELCOME FOR MANY THOUSAND FAMILIES. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


om. sre"* PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & GU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN. & CO., (200 ees 


Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Ce., N. Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. 8S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


™" This Felt recelved the Highest Award at the Paris E»position. 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSUN = 


(Established in 1849. 5 OOO MA D E 
i AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Seetennte and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
BERLIN, 


STAU B & CO 25 CERMANY, 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS,“ "".""" 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenne, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. ( 


1.3 State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty = and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone 
Touch, Workmanship and ility. 








Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Y «ARS 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space. Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


FACTORY: 





NEW TORE. 





BRAUMULLER| 


ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS | 


Original in.Construction and Design. 


UFACTU BY 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


orporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND 


542 and 644 West Fortioth Street 


This beak is used Solely forthe Spuetectere of NEW YORE. 


BRAUMULLER PIAN 


CLARENCE BROOKS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS. 
NEW YORK. 








136th St. and Southern Bulerart 2 


iT 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 





) 5 A OHLE 


| ‘Foreign | Musie, 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre.” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.’’ 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canads 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis 





A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


PIANO BC LONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
enED. ENG ELHARDC 


Formerly Fo an of Steinway & Action De 
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i 0 MOV VARTIN GUITARS io tam 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 





_ For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 





Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





but deem it unnecessary to do SO, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


{06, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, H. Y. 


‘SMTILAIGAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 








EIIGET GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avonne, 
NEW YORK. 





Between sed and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 









KBach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- | —@ 


struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
2" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 








UNEXCELLED IN -—— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factorc - - = CINCINNATI, O 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Takiog Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (~~ Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESB EX, CONN. 





IVvoRYTON,. CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROSB. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : —— 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PEKFFOCT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 





See ERE RRR 
























DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


PRASE PIANO COMPANY 


— = Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, == 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YoRsk. 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 











@—— THE — 


WIRSCHING 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 


WANT THEM. 
be something in It. 


ee 


ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO, 


There may 











SALEM, OHIO. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
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Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

s Grade Instruments. 
~ zs ; 


MANUFACTURER, -«- 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING GEORGE STECK q 60 
ARTISTS SAY: "5 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—*‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” i 


BSSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
WILHELMJ—“ Runk far above all possible com- j aa i 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUOOA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


JARDINE & SON, [SAAC | COLE & SON, 
Set esenee, U6 JEVET OUGHT PANS 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
Aye 3 St. George's Ss And Importers of 


aacenmacmetc| FANCY WOODS, JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


nacle rst Presbyterian, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 























Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch.. | £96 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 


San Francisco, 3; ym th. 


New Orleans, and Pitts 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — ——— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
Which we fully Warrant for 


Upright and omens Upright and Square , < IN PIAND o yen 


o ats or ter! PEANOS, eae F Wilson & Co. 


TRADE M wae 
PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, ’ BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


‘WoreesTés Chanson al 2 GUITARS «0 MANDOLINS. 


CAE 
r MASS. - en IAN 0 ' Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 
ma —e—————— os Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ = 











Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber e 


CG. CHHV REL, and Fleece 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. Covers, 


Wareroom 
Stools. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUEIDE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 4 
T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 
m: CONOVER BROS. C0. 105 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A . es 2 8 . . 
Sayer CF Factories, STEINWAY, LonG IsLANnp Ciry. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 


“aor PLANOS. 
UPRIGHT 
Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- Cc 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET s 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. - 
ns Ont Fiense gee Goldtetechese sntbest judace as Mme. = rands, prights and Squares. 
iv ing, Robert Goldbec as. Kunke nton Streiezki, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 
Hartman, of San Francisco, a and many others. eS me 














400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


NEV TOoR=z. New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 


E.G HARRINGTON! BG CO .,  crnsss o 
‘Diivishtom aia SQGuare # Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & Sons are the wane Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


YS a 
re Or 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, §) a 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Kast Fourteenth Street. Js 4, p pil ug = YL 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | FY 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 














SOMETHING TO SELL . . ‘BUT ABOUT THE TONE? . , 


Is what we all need in business. Push alone will do it sometimes, § 
but not always. The man who has the thing to put out which is ? 


va 


Well, THAT’S ALL RIGHT! By which we mean, it is all that can 


superior to his neighbor’s goods has the advantage. | . be desired. Seldom has it been equaled, never excelled. 
TORS SCs ganws Yewnnee is ; ‘IF THIS IS NOT THE PIANO YOU NEED IN YOUR TRADE 
All will find in the BRIGGS PIANOS. They are attractive, } 
in fact, captivating to the eye. That goes A LONG WAY, you know. { : Don’t write us for catalogue. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO., Manufacturers of the BRIGGS PIANOS, 5 & 7 Appleton Street, BOSTON. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 867 BROADWAY. C. H. DITSON & CO. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


} 


E,PAT 


es ——— 


hi 
w 


SEND oe | CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th pric NEW YORK. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


Ss 












“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 5657 West 3Oth Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 























Fifth Avenue and |9th Street, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
NEW Y O RK. wWew York oS ona eatin’ oantt in charge, 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 ena 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





aad 


Peery 


send 





